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AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 


INTRODUCTION 


How shall we present the many islands, 
large and small, now to be reckoned as an 
independent division of the world? Map- 
makers were slow to recognize how all parts 
of the earth did not fit in to the four con- 
tinents that seemed to make a complete and 
satisfactory sum, squaring with the four 
points of the compass and the four “ ele- 
ments ” which chemistry has multiplied by 
more than four times four. When new 
lands became discovered in the Antipodes, 
it was at first thought to include these in 
the old division by christening them Austral- 
asia. But the navigators of Cook’s time 
went on to show the Pacific dotted with 
islands which could not be taken as southern 
appendages of Asia; then geographers were 
drawn into straining language for the ad- 
mission of a fifth quarter, and of a conti- 
nent which differs from the other four in 
not being a continent. 

A general name for these far-stretching 
groups of separated land makes a difficult 
question not yet definitely settled. If we 
accept Australasia, we must find another 
title for the archipelagos of the Western 
Pacific, in themselves hardly important 
enough to rank as a sixth division. A round 
half-dozen is a number commending itself 
to British conceptions; but five also has 
singular respect in an older civilization, as 
we know from the Hindu punj\ and Nature 
herself, points out Emerson, loves this 
number, as shown in the petals of flowers. 
On the whole, it seems best here to mass 
into a fifth division all lands not connected 
voi. via 


with the four old-established continents, 
and to call it Oceania , a name which tends 
to become stereotyped in most European 
geographies; while Mr. John Bull, for his 
part, has been not quite so ready to admit 
any title that goes to slur over his own 
Australia as tht dominator of this region. 

Australia is certainly the largest mass of 
the broken continent, whose other parts, 
scattered over the Pacific, lie mostly on, or 
not far off, various routes to our antipodean 
colonies. In Cook’s time there were two 
ocean tracks, reaching Australasia respec- 
tively on the west and the east side, of which, 
indeed, the prevailing winds made the first, 
round the Cape of Good Hope, chosen for 
an outward, the second for a homeward 
voyage. On the outward voyage, a sailing 
ship takes advantage of north-east trade- 
winds that bend her course towards South 
America. About the Equator she has to 
get through as best she can the calms, 
squalls, and light baffling winds of the 
“ doldrums ” or “ horse latitudes ” unloved 
by seamen; then she picks up the south- 
east trades, bringing her into the great 
westerly winds that sweep round Cape Horn 
and carry her gaily eastward well to the 
south of Africa. On this course she may 
sight the little Island of Trinidad, opposi'.e 
the Brazilian coast, and a thousand miles 
farther south the lonely mountain peak of 
Tristan d’Acunha, a self-sown British colony 
of about a hundred people, holding out 
against the rats, that swarm in such numbers 
as to prevent them from growing corn 

128 
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The islanders have no money, no law, no 
shops, and depend even for clothing upon 
passing ships, in spite of which disadvan- 
tages this crew of castaways appear to live 
fairly well on cattle, potatoes, and sea-fowl, 
so that, when Cape Colony offered them a 
refuge on its soil, few of them cared to leave 
their remote home. This, with its unin- 
habited neighbours, Nightingale and In- 
accessible Islands, emerges from a sub- 
marine ridge nearly midway between Cape 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, as does 
the Island of Gough, crowded with sea- 
birds, a spot on which may be worked a rich 
mine of guano. 

The other route, taken homeward, skirts 
the east coast of South America, after the 
trying turn round Cape Horn or the perilous 
passage through the Straits of Magellan. 
Steam and engineering have now given us 
shorter cuts. By the Suez Canal and the 
Red Sea, steamers strike south-east over 
the Indian Ocean, mail-boats turning a little 
aside to call at Colombo; or by rail across 
North America one may gain either San 
Francisco or Vancouver, both of which ports 
have lines to the Antipodes. A shorter and 
more direct route has at last been opened 
by the completion of the Panama Canal, 
which opens new courses to South-Sea 
voyaging. 

This volume will deal with Australia, 
New Zealand, and the countless Pacific 
Islands classified under the headings Me- 
lanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia, including 
also some islands and ill-ascertained shores 
of the Antarctic seas that open into the 
Pacific, Indian, and Atlantic Oceans. 

The most common characteristic of the 
Pacific Islands is a coral formation, with 
volcanic force often fearsomely intruding. 
We know how coral, like our own chalk 
cliffs, is the work of tiny submarine creatures 
that, working by myriads, in the course of 
ages build up masses of solid rock out of 
the carbonate of lime which it is their life- 
function to transform. The coral polyps 
live only in warm seas, at a certain distance 
below the surface; and in their task of 
building up to it they are probably aided 
by upheavals of the bottom. Their struc- 
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ture seems to be based upon submerged pro- 
tuberances; and when it reaches the sea- 
level , it may in turn be shaped by subsidence. 
Coral structures are found growing as reefs, 
which usually take one of three forms. A 
coral island will be belted round with a 
fringe of reefs, sometimes closely, sometimes 
a few hundred yards off. According to 
Darwin’s theory, not received without ques- 
tion, the sinking of the inner land may place 
its fringing bank in the isolated position of 
what is called a barrier reef, like that great 
one which makes a breakwater for the north- 
east corner of Australia. Where a whole 
island has subsided, or all but the highest 
points, its belt of coral is left in a ring, the 
frequent form known as atoll, a rock-girdled 
lagoon, perhaps containing a group of small 
islets. The high volcanic islands also are 
often fortified by an enceinte of coral out- 
works. 

In whatever form, the submarine reef has 
its chance of one day becoming dry land, 
when, exposed by the ebbing tide or by an 
upheaval of its base, it gathers fragments 
of ocean drift upon the sand into which its 
rough edges are ground; and thus gradually 
gets skimmed over by soil where wandering 
seeds take root, to make it a home for man 
after having been long inhabited by shell- 
fish, insects, and birds. A coral island is 
often so low that at a little distance it seems 
a grove of coco-nut or pandanus trees 
growing out of the water, while atolls have 
been well styled “ garlands of green in an 
ocean of blue but R. L. Stevenson more 
prosaically compares their slightly elevated 
rims to a canal tow-path, and dubs their 
fringing palms the giraffes of vegetation. 
Another striking feature is the ring of surf 
that lashes with incessant din upon their 
natural breakwaters, here breaking into 
clouds of snowy smoke, there exploding like 
shells in puffs of white spray, again spouting 
in tall geysers through submarine blow- 
holes, or curving over a broad reef in graceful 
sunlit waves. In a fringing or barrier-reef 
will occur clear openings, almost always 
opposite the mouth of a stream on the land 
behind, which either sweeps a passage for 
itself or drives back the coral polyps into 
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their native salt water. The atoll belts, 
too, have usually breaks, making them an 
imperfect circle, a horseshoe, or a mere 
chain of broken banks, that seem shaken 
to their foundations by the thud of every 
surf-swell upon the soft coral beach. The 
lagoons contained within may be so large 
that the low shores are lost sight of in 
navigating them. Such islands, among 
which Stevenson spent six months without 
seeing any ground higher than a house, 
are liable to be overwhelmed by storms or 
tidal waves that may sweep away all their 
inhabitants. 

A coral sea naturally requires cautious 
navigation, best piloted by a look-out from 
the cross-trees to trace the passages through 
broken w r ater marking the lie of the reefs. 
Where clear, the water takes on beautiful 
tints, light or dark according to the depth 
or the character of the bottom; looked down 
on from a height, the reefs may show rain- 
bow hues shot beneath the surface, “ browns 
and golds blending with pale aquamarine 
and sparkling emerald, while turquoise and 
cerulean pass into delicate lilac and purply 
blue ”. The coral itself, as it comes to the 
air, is colourless and dull, but by the sun 
will be bleached to whiteness on the many 
beaches of the Pacific. The reefs, with 
their show of brilliant shells and seaweed, 
may be explored at low tide, but this needs 
picking of steps, since the rough edges, and 
the prickly creatures that bask upon them, 
sometimes cause painful wounds, a poison- 

1 Drifting in a boat over translucent hollows, one 
can look down among the gorgeous and fantastic sub- 
marine marvels so often described, as thus in that 
lively work, South Sea Bubbles by the Earl and, the 
Doctor , Lord Pembroke to wit and Dr. George 
Kingsley, brother of Charles, and father of Miss 
Mary Kingsley, who turned the family pen upon 
West Africa: “ The beautiful coral, with its mys- 
terious caves and fissures, from which you almost 
expect to see real water-babies appear; coral, some 
of it like great crimson fans woven from the most 
delicate twigs — some of a beautiful mauve or purple 
— -some like miniature models of old gnarled trees 
—some like great round mounds of snow-white ivory, 
chased and carved with a superhuman delicacy — 
some like leaves and budding flowers — while all about 
are scattered magnificent holothuria and great red 
and yellow star-fish, that look as if they were made of 
leather, with horn buttons stuck all along their feelers 
for ornament; and echini, with their dense profusion 


ous quality even being ascribed to the coral 
in a certain state. It is underneath the 
water that fissured and branching masses 
of live coral take the shapes and hues which 
have suggested the name Coral gardens 
The earliest venturers among these multi- 
tudinous archipelagos were Spaniards, Por- 
tuguese, and Dutchmen, who did little to 
develop their varied degrees of barbarism 
or savagery. In the eighteenth century they 
began to come into the world’s ken through 
the exploring voyages of Wallis, Carteret, 
and Cook, along with French navigators like 
Bougainville and D’Entrecasteaux, before 
the ships of the East India Company and 
American traders felt their way into a new 
field for commerce. When Britain hoisted 
her flag in Australia, she looked cn this 
island continent as a mere dumping-ground 
for convicts; and all over the Pacific the 
first white settlers were apt to be men 
who had broken loose from the restraints of 
civilization, runaway criminals, castaways, or 
deserters from ships, and others who found 
heathen life but too congenial to vices with 
which they infected the natives. As an 
antidote to this bad influence followed 
earnest missionaries of different schools of 
faith, whose devotion often won a crown of 
martyrdom, yet others were found ready 
to step into the breach with such perse- 
verance that some form of Christianity is 
now prevalent over most of the Pacific, 
where at least the old blood-thirsty character 
of the natives has undergone a rapid change, 

of b.ig brown spikes, covering them so completed 
as to make an unlearned person like myself wonder 
how they can get at their food or mix in society. Still 
more beautiful when they are dead and their spikes 
are gone, and nothing remains but their round white 
skeletons, splendidly embossed in long lines with 
purple and pink knobs. Fish of every shape and colour 
swimming lazily in and out of the black-looking caves 
and fissures, or coasting round the overhanging edges 
of the coral precipices. Some of the finest cobalt blue, 
some golden, some pink, some more like beautiful 
orange and purple butterflies than natives of the sea, 
with long white rats* tails, swimming or floating 
frontways, sternways, sideways, with apparently equal 
ease and partiality. Some variegated like harlequins; 
many, not with their hues more or less blending into 
each other where they meet, like Christian fishes, but 
mathematically divided by regular distinct lines, as if 
they had paid for their colours, and had them laid on 
by the square inch.” 
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except in retreats not yet opened up. Even 
before life and property were safe, traders 
appeared to do their part, not always a 
conscious one, in spreading peace and order. 
Copra, the dried kernel of the coco-nut, 
is still the chief commercial product of the 
smaller islands, some of which prove valu- 
able for deposits of guano or beds of phos- 
phate; and the shores of others yield pearls 
or pearl-shell to tempt the same kind of 
adventurer as keeps an eye open for precious 
metals. The next step was the arrival of 
officials to overshadow by the power of 
European Governments such native autho- 
rities as seemed worth interfering with. 
By the beginning of this century the claims 
of rival colonizers had been adjusted by 
agreement between the Powers concerned, 
Britain, France, Germany, and America; 
but this settlement soon went to the winds 
of the war-storm that broke over Europe 
in 19x4. 

Whatever nation remains their masters, 
the life of the Pacific Islanders has been 
profoundly changed by a century or so’s 
intercourse with white men. There are 
ominous signs that a hurried revolution 
in religion and customs may find here no 
depth of earth. It is the letter rather than 
the spirit of Christianity that has often 
sprung up so quickly, intertwined with a 
still rooted jungle of native superstition. 
The early missionaries, more zealous than 
wise, insisted on changes in small matters 
as well as great, which went to kill off the 
population of the islands where they were 
most successful in establishing their autho- 
rity. The very wearing of clothes, which 
smug sectarians held needful for decency, 


has been perhaps not less fatal than the 
vices introduced by white men of another 
stamp. His old life kept the islander in 
exercise and condition, if only to escape his 
hereditary foes; the new one often degene- 
rates into flabby sloth, where cold and hunger 
are easily held at bay. In some islands the 
decrease of population has left the sur- 
vivors with more rich land than they care 
to till; in some the profits of trade have 
been no boon when ill spent by a people 
seldom used to steady work, nor much 
versed in the rights of private property. 
Imported diseases, as will be shown in too 
many instances, make havoc among them 
in virulent epidemics, and an alarming 
growth of scrofula and consumption. Some 
observers judge that the South Sea Islanders 
are on the way to an extinction such as has 
already blighted certain islands. Others, 
pointing to cases where of late the native 
population has taken a turn for increase, 
see reason for a more hopeful view, en- 
couraged by the experience of other races 
that seemed dying out till they reached a 
rallying-point in which they proved able 
to adapt themselves to new conditions and 
grew more immune to the poison of alien 
disease. 

As to the racial connection of the South 
Sea Islanders, that must be left to the 
ethnologists, who here seem as yet some- 
what in the dark upon questions complicated 
by striking differences in physical features, 
customs, and language. A scientific expe- 
dition from Yale University is at present 
seeking answers to these questions, which 
may be cautiously touched upon in the 
following pages. 
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The largest island in the world seems a 
belittling description for the main mass of 
its fifth division. It is an island, as sur- 
rounded by water; but so, when one comes 
to think of it, is half the earth's surface 
shared among three continents; and so, on 
the other side of the globe, are the two 
Americas. Continent, rather, should be the 
rank of a great region over which during 
the last century, carelessly and sometimes 
almost unwillingly, Britain has been drawn 
into founding a dominion as large as half 
a dozen kingdoms. Colonial writers may 
well insist on bringing home to us the 
dimensions of this new world by trans- 
lating them into familiar terms, as Dr. 
Fitchett does thus: “ West Australia alone, 
for example, is almost equal to China Proper; 
eight Portugals, or well-nigh three Italys, 
might be packed into New South Wales. 
Even Victoria is seven times the size of the 
Netherlands; while Queensland is equal in 
area to all the thirteen united provinces that 
originally formed the United States, and 
successfully defied the England of George 
III. Two of the colonies taken together 
— South Australia and West Australia — are 
equal to Russia in Europe. Australian geo- 
graphy, in a word, has something of Titanic 
scale." 

The existence of Australia is believed to 
have been known, or at least surmised, by 
early French and Portuguese navigators, not 
to speak of Chinese. Three centuries ago 
it began to be authentically visited; and 
geographers could speak of Terra Australis 
in the far south, which long remained on 
the best maps a mere vague outline, like 
the Arctic and Antarctic regions as guessed 
at to-day. In the seventeenth century it was 
sougnt out by enterprising Dutchmen, who 


coasted a great part of what they named New 
Holland. Ax the end of that century Dam- 
pier was the first British explorer. In 1770 
Cook surveyed the east coast, christened it 
with English names, and claimed for Geor- 
gius Rex an ownership on which France 
cast her eye too late. As yet no one sus- 
pected what an addition was made to our 
empire. The first use we made of this new 
possession was as a dumping-ground for 
the dregs of oui society. Till the middle 
of the nineteenth century, New South Wales 
and Van Diemen's Land, as other parts 
even later, continued to be used as penal 
settlements; and the name Australia lent 
itself to such pleasantries as once, in our 
coarse British vein of humour, were thought 
appropriate to the gallows and the jail. 

The taint of crime, indeed, bleached 
quickly under southern suns. As our 
criminal laws were then administered, it 
was often an adventurous spirit that put 
culprits at war with society; some gentler 
natures, like the Scottish advocate Muir, 
were transported for being in advance of 
their generation, and the next one built 
their monuments in reforms that once 
seemed a step to anarchy. Too many of 
the convicts were hopelessly brutalized by 
the terrible discipline of Port Jackson and 
Port Arthur; but others, with the help of 
industry and honest earning, recovered their 
moral health in this fresh air. The ante- 
cedents of the ex-criminals became deo- 
dorized among cleaner elements of colon- 
ization; not a few of them rose to wealth 
and some to honour. By the middle 
of the century, when more than 100,000 
convicts had been absorbed by Australia 
and Tasmania, there grew up a community 
whose origin was a sore subject, and who 
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refused to be recruited any longer by those 
banished from their native land for its own 
good. 

Henceforth none but honest emigrants 
could be sent out, for whom there seemed 
abundant room to found prosperous homes 
in this new country. What gave a great 
impulse to quantity if not to quality of 
population was the discovery of gold in 
1851 . At that time the white men scattered 
over these struggling colonies numbered 
some 350,000. In half a century they mul- 
tiplied tenfold, and went on increasing at 
such a rate as seemed likely to outnumber 
the inhabitants of the mother country long 
before that New Zealand tourist come to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s and trace out 
the site of the British Colonial Office. The 
latest estimate brings the Australian popu- 
lation to about five millions. 

Australia, 2400 miles at its longest by 
1900 miles at its broadest, has almost the 
area of Europe, nearly 3,000,000 square 
miles, in a more compact form. It is 
believed to have once been joined to New 
Guinea, on the north, perhaps to the Fiji 
group eastwards. An original extension of 
the mainland is certainly marked by out- 
lying islands, and on the north-east by the 
Great Barrier Reef, a belt of coral banks 
more than a thousand miles long, for the 
greater part some fifty or sixty miles off 
the coast; over this the sea has broken in, 
but it is so slightly submerged as to be a 
bar to navigation, its rare openings requiring 
skilful pilotage. On the east side the pre- 
sent shore-line is bold and rocky. On 
other sides it is usually low and sandy, but 
sometimes presents high cliffs and bluffs; 
and at many points it has a fringe of small 
islands. For the most part its indentations 
make no great show on maps. The deepest 
is the great Gulf of Carpentaria on the 
north, beside which Cape York Peninsula, 
the most prominent feature of the whole 
coast, stretches its long tongue towards 
New Guinea, separated from it by the 
Torres Strait, 80 miles broad. The south 
coast is hollowed by the opener Great Aus- 
tralian Bight with its wall of steep cliffs, 
to the east of which the narrow Spencer 
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and St. Vincent Gulfs are parted by another 
York Peninsula, a name dating from days 
when “ God bless the Regent and the Duke 
of York!” was a watchword of respectable 
loyalty. The south-east corner is also 
broken, where Bass Strait cuts off the island 
of Tasmania. The west side has several 
hollows offering good harbours, the largest 
being the Cambridge Gulf of the north- 
west corner; then, farther up, two large 
islands with the hooked Coburg Peninsula 
shelter the deep Port Darwin inlet and the 
spacious Van Diemen’s Gulf. 

This island-continent, whose outlines are 
so African in their want of indentation, 
resembles Africa also in having its high 
ground for the most part near the sea, 
forming the rim of dry interior plains. 
The principal mountains are those which, 
under different names and in broken groups-, 
stand a little back from the east coast, then 
curve round at the south end, there called 
the Great Dividing Range, though in fact 
they divide only a shore strip of 30 to 60 
miles broad from the rest of Australia. 
Commonly no higher than British moun- 
tains, often mere hills, at the south end 
they seem to deserve the name of Australian 
Alps, where Mt. Kosciusko attains the 
greatest elevation, a little over 7000 feet. 
Here and elsewhere peaks and gorges diver- 
sify the oftener tamely rounded outlines 
presented even by some of the highest 
points. On the west side, the heights take 
rather the form of table-lands, falling into 
a hollow interior, that appears to rise in 
some central elevations, but, so far as is 
known, there are no important inland ranges; 
and for an island the surface is in general 
unusually flat. It has been conjectured that 
at one time it made two separate islands, 
the channel between them represented by 
a line of salt lakes and deserts, sometimes 
sunk below* sea-level, which stretch across 
from the deep inlets of Adelaide to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 

This conformation implies a deficiency 
in large rivers, while the climate accounts 
for the streams being of the irregularly 
swollen type so frequent in dry countries. 
The chief basin is that of the Murray, 
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An Australian Kiver acene: lording the bnowy Kiver, New South Wales 


vhich with its principal tributary, the Dar- 
ing, and others, drains the country west of 
;he mountains to the south coast; then on 
his side, for 1000 miles, no perennial stream 
irains into the Australian Bight. The east 
:oast has several considerable streams, the 
lawkesbury, the Clarence, the Fitzroy, &c., 
inding crooked courses of some few hun- 
Ired miles from its mountain background, 
lie Flinders River (400 miles) is longest 
f those flowing to the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
lie Victoria River,, almost as long, opens 
ito the Cambridge Gulf of the north-east. 
)n the west coast are numerous streams, 
ot always full, the longest of them running 
'om 300 to 500 miles. Most of the Aus- 
alian rivers, liable in turn to shrinking 
nd sudden swelling, are of little use as 
leans of communication far inland. Many 
f them, in hot seasons, run dry before 
caching the sea, dribbling away their waters 


in loops and backwaters known here as 
creeks , anabranches , or billabonos. Others, 
struggling into the interior, are sucked up 
by brackish swamps, such as form a special 
feature of the south central region, where 
Lakes Eyre, Torrens, Gairdner, and others 
sometimes spread out for a hundred miles 
over their far-reaching shores of salt-en- 
crusted mud. The Island of Tasmania is 
exceptional in its regular rainfall, mountain 
lakes, and perennial streams. 

On the whole, Australia is a badly watered 
country, especially in the interior, where 
vast Stretches of dry soil, if not a stony desert, 
are covered by “ scrub ”, a dense growth 
of stunted trees and thirsty bushes through 
which a way must be hew r n, by “ mallee ”, 
a pathless jungle of parched evergreens 
packed clo^e as a hazel-copse, or by a thick 
thorny grass that cuts the feet of men and 
horses like knives. The want of fresh water, 
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too, makes the exploration of such wilder- 
nesses a forbidding task; yet in the last 
half-century they have been penetrated and 
crossed in various directions by a succession 
of dauntless pioneers, some of whom never 
came back to tell the tale of their sufferings. 
Thanks to them, the interior parts of the 
continent, large stretches of it still vaguely 
mapped, are no longer a mysterious region, 
in which at one time men hoped to find 
vast forests, cloudy mountains, or some great 
inland sea . 1 * * * * * * * 

Where travel is found so difficult, men 
cannot live. Australia was settled from the 
sea-coast, on which, or on the grassy downs 
and plains not far inland, are the chief 
aggregations of population, that as yet on 
an average gives only i| person for each 
square mile. The mass of the inhabitants 
are of British stock, who cherish a sensitive 
new patriotism, but at the bottom of their 
hearts have still a proud memory of the 
mother-land. Here and there fresh blood 
has been introduced by adventurefs from 
other European countries — industrious Ger- 
mans, lively Frenchmen, Scandinavians, 
Swiss, and so on — who for a generation or 
two may cling together in their new settle- 
ments, but easily blend with the prevalent 
stock. In a different position are importa- 
tions of hard-working Chinese and Japanese, 
coolies from India, Malays, South Sea 
Islanders, and other “ natives ”, who, after 
being suffered for a time, find themselves 
now barred out from competition with white 
labour. The Chinaman has been especially 

1 Mr. W. Pember Reeves aptly compares Australia 
to a gigantic atoll with desert instead of sea within its 
ring of higher ground. The western part of the 
desert region, as we shall see in visiting Western 
Australia, is the most utterly barren. The Central 
Desert rises imperceptibly from its southern limit at 
Lake Eyre, which lies below the ocean level — the 

Dead Sea of Australia. On the Tropic of Capricorn, 
across the middle of the immense waste, the steep 
rocks of the Macdonnell ranges stand up as high as 

5000 feet, divided by sandy valleys like the gorges of 
Nubia. In their loose drifts burrows the marsupial 
mole, a creature found nowhere else, and in the 

deepest clefts among the red rocks water lies all the 

year round in dark pools screened by cliffs from the 

sun’s rays. To the north of the mountains stretch 

hard steppes, in parts of which man can just live. 

The sun scorches them by day, and the frost — despite 

the latitude — nips by night, so rapid is the radiation 
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insinuating here, even after he could enter 
the country only by paying a heavy duty 
on his inconvenient intrusion of alien habits 
and abilities, also of alien vices, among 
which the most detested is the fact of his 
living cheaper and working harder than the 
superior race. 

The States have now inclined to reverse 
their policy that for a time did not encourage 
immigration; they had reason to give up 
paying the passage of British emigrants who, 
helped out by the funds, for instance, of 
Queensland, might presently desert her wing 
to seek fortune in New South Wales. At the 
beginning of the century, some two-thirds 
of the population were born Australians, 
“ Cornstalks ”, as they nicknamed them- 
selves in the oldest colony, ripening faster 
than their fathers, shooting up tall and lithe 
under the force of their warm suns, well 
nourished, full of spirit, and hitherto multi- 
plying so fast as no longer to need rein- 
forcement from without; but — an ominous 
sign for the future — these “ meat-fed men ” 
and “ strong, deep-bosomed women ” seem 
no longer to be breeding “ children nine and 
ten ”, if statisticians rather than poets are 
to be taken as authority. Under special 
conditions there is being developed here a 
new type of the Anglo-Saxon race, which 
seems likely to go on diverging more widely, 
for good or ill, from the parent stock. An 
Australian accent can be noted, bearing a 
suspicious resemblance to our Cockney 
twang, whose cike (cake) and lydy (lady) 
there is philological authority for taking to 

under the cloudless skies. Where there is vegetation 
it is porcupine grass, the leaves of which have been 
likened to ‘ knitting-needles, radiating from a huge 
pin-cushion *, thorny shrubs, monotonous scrubs, 
and by each scattered waterhole a straggling company 
of exhausted-looking eucalypts. Away from the 
little oases such grass as there is grows in wiry tufts, 
far apart on the staring clay; a persevering man could 
count the number of tussocks in an acre. Wide 
expanses, the * gibber 9 plains, are entirely bare; 
brown and purple stones extend farther than the eye 
can reach. The heat in summer is that of the Sahara 
When it is at its worst the lead drops out of the 
explorer’s cedar pencils, the ink dries on his pen ere he 
can write, his candles have to be buried in the earth to 
save them from melting, and his hair and finger-nails 
cease to grow .” — State Experiments in Australia and 
New Zealand . 
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Henley at the Antipodes: a picturesque fete on the Yarra River, Victoria 


be*on a line of least resistance in pronun- 
ciation. 

It is too soon to calculate all that may 
come of Australia's raw democracy, of her 
vehement politics, of her secular education, 
and of her deficiency in those reverential 
sentiments that may still colour life in old 
countries. Her leaders have been concerned 
to encourage mental as well as physical 
growth. Her chief cities are well provided 
with universities, museums, learned socie- 
ties, public libraries, the beginnings of art 
collections, and other means of intellectual 
grace; and her press, very prolific in daily, 
weekly, and monthly periodicals, has also 
produced literature that is a voice as well 
as an echo, while music is, perhaps, the 
art most popular at the Antipodes. Her 
first poet of fame was the unfortunate Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, whose muse seems a cross 
between academic models and the native 


passion for horsemanship. The Australian 
book best known at home is perhaps Rolf 
Boldrewood’s Robbery Under Arms , a stirring 
romance of adventure, like Henry Kingsley’s 
Geoffrey Hamlyn . A weighty treatise that 
deserves to be better known is Alexander 
Sutherland’s Origin and Growth of the Moral 
Instinct , which shows how science and philo- 
sophy can be cultivated at the Antipodes. 
After sitting at the feet of imported pro- 
fessors, Australia now has scientific teachers 
of her own, like Dr. W. Mac Kenzie, whose 
earnest studies in comparative biology have 
led to the foundation of an Institute of 
Anatomical Research, to which the State 
Government has granted, near Melbourne, 
an area for observations and experiments 
watched with interest from our end of the 
world. 

The interest of the masses, however, 
appears too much turned on coarser stimu- 
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lants. Horse-racing, cricket, and football- 
playing fill an enormous place in the public 
eye; and politics yield much the same sort 
of excitement. The lurid picturesqueness 
of bushranging has been ruled out by rail- 
ways and telegraphs, but there is a dis- 
quieting amount of vulgar crime, and the 
reckless “ larrikin ” of over-populated cities 
makes no hopeful element of society. The 
gold-mining fever has helped to put specu- 
lation and unrest into the new blood; it 
looks as if gambling would become the 
national vice of Australia. Drunkenness is 
that which has hitherto scandalized sober 
observers; but we are assured that young 
Australia is weaning itself from the curse 
to which the outcasts of English society 
took so kindly. At the same time the new 
race seems to be losing its inheritance of 
dull good-nature, slow sturdiness, sober 
prudence, and other old English virtues 
alloyed with defects, as it grows into con- 
sciousness of separate nationality, ceasing 
to look on the mother country as “ home ”, 
and resenting the name of colonists. A 
keen, eager, restless spirit is breathed by 
the clearer air of the Antipodes. Yet if 
we may trust the Australian poets as speak- 
ing from the heart of the young people, 
that spirit is easily turned to melancholy 
and despair: 

In lands where bright blossoms are scentless, 
And songless bright birds, 

Where with fire and fierce drought on her 
tresses, 

Insatiable summer oppresses 

Sere woodlands and sad wildernesses, 

And faint flocks and herds. 

“ The Australian mountain forests are fune- 
real, secret, stern. Their solitude is desolation. 
They seem to stifle in their black gorges a story 
of sullen despair. No tender sentiment is 
nourished in their shade. In other lands the 
dying year is mourned, the falling leaves drop 
lightly on his bier. In the Australian forests 
no leaves fall. The savage winds shout among 
the rock clefts. From the melancholy gums 
strips of white bark hang and rustle. The very 
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animal life of these frowning hills is either 
grotesque or ghostly. Great grey kangaroos 
hop noiselessly over the coarse grass. Flights 
of white cockatoos stream out, shrieking like 
evil souls. The sun suddenly sinks, and the 
mopokes burst out into horrible peals of semi- 
human laughter. The natives aver that, when 
night comes, from out of the bottomless depths 
of some lagoon the bunyip rises, and, in form 
like monstrous sea-calf, drags his loathsome 
length from out the ooze. From a corner of 
the silent forest rises a dismal chant, and around 
a fire dance natives painted like skeletons. All 
is fear-inspiring and gloomy. No bright 
fancies are linked with the memories of the 
mountains. Hopeless explorers have named 
them out of their sufferings — Mount Misery, 
Mount Dreadful, Mount Despair. As among 
sylvan scenes in places 

Made green with the running of rivers, 

And gracious with temperate air, 

the soul is soothed and satisfied, so, placed 
before the frightful grandeur of these barren 
hills, it drinks in their sentiment of defiant 
ferocity, and is steeped in bitterness.” 

So Marcus Clarke has it. It should, 
however, be noted that more prosaically 
minded Australians protest against such 
pictures as overdone in gloomy colouring 
and not characteristic. Another novelist, 
A. H. Adams, hails the abundant sunlight 
as filling a gnarled stock with fresh sap. 

“ The sun made the Latins as the lack of it 
made the Teutons; and Australia is a vast 
laboratory wherein is being worked out an 
experiment new to history. A solid Teutonic 
race is placed under the rays of the sun, and 
a strange witchery is worked. The result is 
perplexing: a new race with the sober basis of 
Puritanical Britain and the gaiety of the Latin 
races — their laughing irresponsibility, their 
alertness — perhaps shallowness — of mind, their 
quick grace of body.” 

Before entering further on the achieve- 
ments of a century, let us look at Australia 
as we found it endowed by nature. 
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The position and conformation of Aus- 
tralia account for a climate which is, in 
general, hot and dry, with less variety than 
might be expected over a breadth of latitude 
that in Europe would carry us from a 
country covered with snow to one where 
oranges are growing in the open air. It is 
much more warm and sunny than Britain, 
its winter being often as genial as our June, 
while in summer the thermometer may rise 
thirty degrees or more above what sets us 
panting and perspiring at home. On the 
coast the air is cooled by sea breezes. In 
the central deserts the power of the sun is 
unchecked, so that it could burst the bulb 
of the explorer Sturt’s thermometer, marked 
to 127 0 F., when “ the blasts of heat were 
so terrific that I wondered the very grass 
did not take fire ”, and “ the leaves of the 
trees under which we were sitting fell like 
a snow shower around us The winds 
blowing from these hot inland plains some- 
times scorch up the grain and fruit of more 
favoured spots. But apart from hot winds, 
the sun is less trying than in countries nearer 
the Equator, where its rays strike more ver- 
tically down. To the dangerous glare of 
India no white man exposes his head without 
protection. In Australia, though it may be 
quite as hot, people go about without much 
fear of anything worse than sunburn; and 
we know how they play cricket all the year 
round. Prostration from heat seems more 
common in towns than in the open country. 
The climate, for all its heat, is a healthy one, 
in which white men can not only play and 
work, but have brought up sturdy families. 
Dangerous epidemic diseases are rare, thanks 
not only to the wholesome dry climate, but 
to the vigilance of the authorities in keeping 
out infection. In spite of the use of bad 
spirits, strong tea and tobacco, of a diet of 
too much meat and sometimes salt meat, 
and of little medical care in the less settled 
districts, the death-rate is low, 13 to 14 in 
1000. Indeed Australia, that is great in 
statistics, makes out for herself a still lower 


“ crude death-rate ”, that is, taking into 
account the character as well as the numbers 
of its population. Of all civilized coun- 
tries it is still the most thinly peopled, 
having as yet not two persons for each 
square mile of its surface. 

The north, of course, is hotter as being 
within the tropics, while the south end 
reaches into a temperate zone. We must 
bear in mind how all the phenomena of 
the seasons come here “ the other way on ”. 
We shiver in fog and snow when the sons 
of Australia are stripped for hot harvest 
work; our autumn is their time of bloom 
and blossom; they decorate their Christmas 
tables with roses instead of holly, and draw 
down the blinds to keep out their New 
Year’s sun. Colonial-born children may 
well be puzzled by our poets, who seem so 
strangely to confuse January and July. It 
is their north, then, that has the more 
sweltering heat, its weather divided between 
the tropical wet and dry seasons, the rains 
coming all together in summer. In the 
south rain falls chiefly in winter, and all 
our seasons are distinguishable, though nol 
so markedly as with us, the large proportion 
of evergreen trees in Australia helping to 
make a less striking change than that be- 
tween our leafless winter woods and the 
“ high midsummer pomps ”. The climate 
there is in general more equable, with 
waves of great heat taking the place of our 
cold snaps, and commonly an atmospheric 
dryness that seems to roughen the hair of 
white men as well as of black. Ice and 
snow, except on the mountains, are un- 
common, though not unknown. Showers 
of sleet and hail and sheets of frosted mud 
may be familiar, but many Australians see 
a real winter landscape for the first time 
when they come home to England. They 
are more used to storms of hot dust, whirled 
along in blinding, scorching clouds that 
make the antipodes of our chilly fogs, and 
laid so thick that footsteps will be marked 
upon it as on snow. From one curse of a 
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Australia’s Natural Wealth: cutting timber in New South Wales 


hot .climate Australia is almost free, the 
festering swamps that make so many tropical 
coast-lands uninhabitable by our race. 

The greatest allowance of rain comes to 
the coast, soon spent on its mountain back- 
ground, beyond w r hich, for want of points 
to catch what clouds pass over the interior, 
they will roll on as if mocking the thirsty 
soil below. The south-east corner, about 
the highest peaks, is the most regularly 
watered. The mere amount of rainfall, 
which in some tropical parts may be twice 
as high as in Devonshire, and in the dry 
interior half as much as our east coast 
average, has less importance than its dis- 
tribution; and the great drawback of the 
Australian climate is that its water-supply 
cannot be depended upon. The record at 
Sydney has varied in different years from 
zz to 82 inches of rainfall. When rain does 
come it lasts sometimes for months, or bursts 


in a deluge, suddenly flooding land that long 
has been and will again be a desert. Then 
again, the rains may fail or fall short for 
years together; and thus from time to time 
large regions of Australia are half-ruined 
by a prolonged drought, parching up the 
herbage over thousands of square miles, 
and killing off cattle and sheep by millions. 
Such alternations of wet and dry spells are 
believed to come in periodic cycles; and 
it is supposed that the clearing of the forests 
may have injuriously affected the climate, 
a matter as to which the memory of an 
“ oldest inhabitant ” must not always be 
trusted. 

The plant life that flourishes in this 
climate is rich, after a peculiar style con- 
ditioned by the ancient isolation of the 
continent, giving its flora such distant rela- 
tionship to that developed in other parts 
of the world. To the botanist it is more 
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interesting than charming to the idle eye. 
The foliage, as a whole, strikes a stranger 
as thin, dull, and monotonous. In spring, 
indeed, whole acres of wild-flower beds and 
groves of blossom will glow with colour; 
but in autumn the evergreen woods, unlit 
by the glory of decay, seem simply tired 
of their struggle for existence. The Aus- 
tralian grass may grow rank as a field of 
barley, but it is not that precious turf which 
the colonists bring from England and labour 
to keep fresh under forcing suns; and though 
our hot-house orchids run wild in Australian 
woods, about their homes, often wreathed 
with imported wisteria and Virginia creeper, 
they have loved to cultivate the humbler 
pinks and sweet-williams, lilac and labur- 
num, and other hardy blossoms that remind 
them of the “ old country ”, yielding to 
none in fresh and tender tints, however it 
may be surpassed by others in gorgeous 
flowers and gigantic fruits. 

A marked feature of Australian scenery 
is the prevalence of the eucalyptus or gum 
tree, which, growing rapidly and furnishing 
a wholesome antidote to marshy emanations, 
has been introduced with such success into 
Africa and other parts of the world, and 
may be seen as a rarity in the mildest spots 
of England. There are countless varieties 
of eucalyptus: besides the common white- 
gum, the red-gum, and the blue-gum (the 
variety which has chiefly been trans- 
planted), the species includes the iron-bark, 
the stringy-bark, the karri, the jar rah, and 
other trees noted for their valuable timber. 
Gum trees are found growing sullenly apart 
in open forests; leagues upon leagues of 
straight bare lanky stems, often rising two 
hundred feet before they throw out their 
scraggy crown of dull- tinted, dry, and droop- 
ing leaves, that cast an imperfect shade. 
They are sometimes twice as high, with a 
girth of over twenty feet; one fallen trunk 
has been measured that must have stood 
nearly five hundred feet, able to look down 
on the giant Californian sequoia itself. These 
open forests are called the “ bush ” even 
when nothing is left of them but blackened 
stumps, or “ ringed ” trunks standing white 
and naked like ghosts of once living trees, 


a frequent sight that makes one of the most 
dismal aspects of Australian scenery. The 
thinly wooded bush is feeding-ground for 
flocks and herds; so also are the open lands 
known as “ downs ”. On the sides and in 
the hollows of the mountains, rather, or in 
the tropical north, occur the rank jungles, 
sometimes bearing the name of “ brushes ”, 
where the trunks are bound together in a 
mass of creepers and flowers, climbing out 
of dense undergrowth, above which also 
shoot up tree-ferns, twenty or thirty feet 
high. 

The eucalyptus woodlands come to be 
wearisome in their sameness, but they make 
easy travelling, and are pleasant compared 
to the “ scrubs ” already mentioned as such 
an obstacle to exploration. Scrub, a closely 
tangled growth of heaths, bushes, or small 
trees, is as characteristic of the dry interior 
plains as are the steppes of Central Asia 
or the forest jungles of Equatorial Africa. 
Sometimes for thousands of square miles 
the sandy ground is packed with osier-like 
stems of a dwarf eucalyptus, through which 
a deep cutting must be hewn in the impene- 
trable thicket. Still more formidable are 
the scrubs chiefly composed of thorny 
acacias. Worst of all, and perhaps most 
extensive, are those vast tracts covered with 
hypocritically verdant tussocks of the sharp 
hard grass known as spinifex, which wounds 
the legs of men and horses, and is too much 
for even the callous mouths of the camels 
that have been introduced into parts of this 
country. 

Australia boasts many huge or curious 
trees: a magnificent cedar with a wood like 
mahogany; the umbrageous blackwood, a 
native hickory; the funereal casuarina, or 
she-oak, whose dark leafless branches droop 
over the streams; lofty pine-like stems and 
thick swollen ones like the baobab’s; the 
palms and bamboos of the tropics; the odd 
“ grass tree ” having at the top a tuft of 
sharp and pointed leaves out of which grows 
several feet of stalk covered with small 
flowers; the odder crooked “ honeysuckles”, 
gay with yellow flowers in the shape of 
“ bottle-brushes ”; the clumsy trunk that 
has got the name of “ bottle tree ”, its leaves 
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sticking out where the cork should be; the white “ everlasting ” eyes, like big daisies, 
graceful miall tree with its streaming foliage spangling acres of sward. There are 
and scent of violets. This last is one of the creepers with masses of bloom. There is 
innumerable acacias, here called “ wattles ”, the waratah, or native tulip, with its crimson 
which in Australia show more abundance crown borne up by a stem man-high, which 
and variety of form than in any other makes a claim to become the national flower, 
region, lighting up even the gloom of the It would seem as if this wealth of flowering 
scrub with their gay blossom. was at the expense of foliage. Australian 

Perhaps nowhere else are trees so rich leaves have the way of thickening themselves 
in flower-like adornment, while the flowers into leathery leaf-stalks that hang rather than 
are sometimes so overgrown as to rival spread out, so that luxuriance of shade is 
trees, and even the English wild rose takes exceptional. And while the flowers want 
on a richer form. There are the “fire tree” perfume, the leaves are often aromatic, 
and the “ flame tree ”, so thickly set with giving the gloomiest thicket a pleasant and 
orange and red blooms that a hill-side covered perhaps a healthful property, at one season 
with them looks, miles away, as if in a blaze loading the air with odours that are wafted 
of colour. There is the rock lily, a gigantic many a league out to sea. For another 
stalk bursting at the top into flowers several antipodean contrast, the trees are seldom 
feet in circumference. There are magni- deciduous unless by gradual decay; it is 
ficent water-lilies, and other “ weeds of their peeling bark that litters the ground 
glorious feature ”. There are pink and more thickly than fallen leaves. Queens- 



Fern Gully, Healesville, Victoria : an example of Australia s luxuriant vegetation 
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land has a veritable upas tree whose seed- 
vessels exude a sticky substance that limes 
insects and birds till, smearing themselves 
more thickly in their struggles to escape, 
they perish as if caught in a trap. 

Australian trees, again, run to flowers 
rather than to fruit. Nature has been stingy 
here both of edible fruits and vegetables, 
the indigenous plants being more fit to feed 
a population of flying and skipping things 
than to furnish food for man. The native 
berries please the eye better than the palate. 
Roots and fungi are the chief vegetable fare 
of the aborigines, except where in season 
they can gather tasteless plums, figs, or the 
cherries which have the peculiarity of grow- 
ing their stone, properly a nut, outside the 
fruit. In one district the bunya-bunya tree, 
with its glossy prickly leaves, bears every 
three years an abundant crop of nuts that 
bring the hungry blackfellows flocking from 
far and near to a rare feast. Such poverty 
appears to be no fault of the climate or of 
the soil. The branches of imported fruit 
trees are often broken down under the 
weight of apples and pears; and oranges 
bear all the year round. So hospitable is 
the reception given to strangers on anti- 
podean soil, where our crops, roots, and 
flowers thrive kindly, even to gorse, broom, 
and the thistles that have become a wide- 
spread nuisance since they were introduced 
to tickle the memory of some patriotic Scot, 
as if Australia had not a plague of indigenous 
weeds, poisonous as well as prickly. From 

1 “ The marsupials ”, says the Norwegian naturalist 
Lumholtz, “ are so called from their having a pouch 
(marsupium) for carrying the immature young. The 
young are born without much development, and they 
are at once transferred to the pouch, where they 
continue to grow until they are able to take care of 
themselves. The pouch is supported by the mar- 
supial bones, which are equally developed in both 
sexes. There are also many other peculiarities in 
the structure of these animals, distinguishing them 
from the higher mammals, e.g. their teeth being quite 
different from those of other animals. The large 
kangaroo bears a young one no larger than the little 
finger of a human baby, and not unlike it in form. 
This helpless, naked, blind, and deaf being the mother 
puts in an almost inexplicable manner into the pouch 
with her mouth, and places it on one of the long, 
slender, milk-giving strings found in the pouch. 
Here the young remains hanging for weeks, and grows 
very rapidly. The mother possesses a peculiar muscle 
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thistles to the Californian Wellingtonia, an 
extraordinary show of exotic growths is col- 
lected in the public gardens of Australian 
cities and the lordly private grounds that 
environ them, so as to stock what have been 
aptly called botanical Noah’s Arks. 

This independent continent has also been 
dubbed a natural history museum, as having 
an antique fauna of its own, the striking 
feature of which is a want of fierce carni- 
vora, and the prevalence of marsupial or 
pouch-bearing animals, a form long out of 
fashion with nature in other parts of the 
world . 1 The king of Australian beasts is 
the 4 4 old man ” kangaroo, making awkward 
but agile springs of twenty feet, even if 
loaded by a “ Joey ” in its pouch, and 
standing more than man-high when it rears 
itself against a rock or tree, brought to 
bay by the big dogs, which it will some- 
times rip up with a blow of its powerful 
hind-paw. Only then, its mild face turned 
to fury, does it show fight in despair, 
naturally preferring the policy of “ live to 
fight another day ”, in which it is aided 
by its swift though awkward gait. The 
one good part to eat is the tail, made into 
soup. This is the chief of the kangaroo 
clan; there are many other kinds, down to 
the wallabies or kangaroo hares, and the kan- 
garoo rats and rabbits. To the same race 
belong the shy wombat, burrowing in 'dens 
like a badger, a whole village of them 
together; also the pouched opossum, so 
much at home in the hollows of gum trees; 

with which it is able to press milk into the mouth of 
the helpless little one, and the larynx of the young 
has a peculiar structure, so that it can breathe while 
it sucks, and consequently is not choked. Gradually 
it assumes the form of its parents, and when big 
enough it begins to make excursions from the pouch, 
which continues to enlarge with the growth of the 
young. These excursions become longer as the 
young grows larger, and thus this pouch serves both 
as a second womb and as a nest and home. All 
marsupials are propagated in this manner, but the 
number of young may vary from one to fourteen. 
The brain of the marsupial is small, and has but few 
convolutions, indicative of small mental development. 
They are the most stupid of all animals, and indifferent 
in regard to all save the wants of their stomachs. 
Brehm calls attention to the fact that no marsupial 
mothers play with their young, or make any effort to 
teach them.” 
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Australia’s Characteristic Mammal : kangaroo 
with young one in pouch 


and flying-squirrels, flying-mice, and other 
winged marsupials. The fiercest creatures 
of this family are the Tasmanian “ wolf ” 
and “ devil ”, which have cat-like, cruel 
ways and non-vegetarian tastes; but these 
are extinct on the mainland, where some 
mischievous members of the same class 
bear the name of cats, and some harmless 
marsupials from their clumsy shape are 
known as bears. 

Australia’s one preying mammal, which 
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may have been introduced in recent ages, 
like some rats and mice, is the dingo or 
wild dog, that plays a wolfish part among 
the sheep, and sometimes has been half- 
tamed by the natives. The settlers make 
murderous war on this hungry pest, stooping 
to such weapons as poisoned meat; but the 
extermination of the dingo means the in- 
crease of the kangaroo, that takes heavy toll 
of grass and crops. It is said that this four- 
legged bushranger learns to bark from the 
honest dogs, with which he is ready to fight 
and breed; in his native state he has only 
a dismal howl, which often kept early settlers 
awake, but is now more seldom heard. The 
dingo is not found in Tasmania, and, with 
a price set on its tail, it seems to be in the 
way of becoming extinct on the mainland; 
though of late it is reported as increasing 
in the wilder stretches of the north-east 
corner. 

One of the most extraordinary creatures 
of Australia is the ornithorhynchus , or duck- 
mole, which Mr. Aflalo calls “ so grotesque 
a combination of bird, beast, and fish, with 
its aquatic habits, beaver-like fur, webbed 
fore-feet, hind-feet made for tunnelling like 
those of the mole, and the bill of the duck ”, 
that when first it was presented to European 
naturalists, they suspected an impostor d la 
Barnum. Nearly allied to this apparent 
monstrosity, along with it forming a peculiar 
class, is the echidna genus of toothless 
mammals, not unlike a large hedgehog with 
longer spines and slender muzzle, having 
a narrow aperture for the protraction of a 
flexible tongue, through which the animal 
feeds itself on insects, so that one species 
is known as the porcupine ant-eater. These 
odd creatures are essentially mammals, 
though they produce their young from eggs. 

In birds Australia is much richer, espe- 
cially at the north end, having hundreds of 
species, most of them peculiar or related 
to the avifauna of New Guinea. It is not- 
able about them that they are much seen 
by daylight, whereas the beasts are mostly 
nocturnal in their habits. The largest is 
the emu, a kind of ostrich, standing six feet 
high, which runs but does not fly, and can 
use its strong leg as a dangerous weapon; 
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Kookaburras, or “ Laughing* Jackasses ” 

This bird is railed the “settler’s clock" from the regularity with 
width it Jitters its peculiar note at dawn and sunset. 

this is found only in the south and west. 
Its feathers are of no value, which set 
Australia on the notion of importing the 
South African ostrich. The cassowary is 
still rarer, being confined to Queensland, 
which chiefly shares such Melanesian charac- 
teristics. C)ther big birds are the Australian 
eagle, the black swan (elsewhere such a rara 
avis), the pelican, the bustard, the blue crane 
or heron, with smaller water-fowl in abun- 
dance; and on the coasts the albatross, the 
penguin, and the stupid booby, which has 
almost to be kicked into moving from its 
native rocks. The vulture kind seems to 
be absent. But most common are beauti- 
fully plumaged fliers, dozens of parrots, 
parroquets, and cockatoos, seen sometimes 
in such numbers as to colour the woods; 
gorgeous lories; very many sheeny, crested 
pigeons of varied hues; several fine king- 
fishers, which do not commonly fish, but 


pick up a living rather on snakes; the velvet- 
backed rifle-bird, whose iridescent breast 
shows it a kinsman of the bird of paradise, 
and in its ways it resembles the here missing 
wood-pecker; the lyre-bird, so called from 
its upraised tail two feet high, which here 
represents the pheasant, and is sometimes 
called the mocking-bird from its skill in 
mimicry. Many birds here are songless, 
but not all. The Australian magpie is 
acclaimed as a very nightingale. The famous 
“ laughing jackass ” is a kind of comical 
kingfisher, which show T s itself not at all 
shy, and seems to laugh at anyone in trouble, 
or to utter unintelligible bad language; it 
is also called the “ settler’s clock ” from 
the regularity with which it utters its pecu- 
liar note at dawn and sunset. A nightjar’s 
comical cry has earned for it the colonial 
title of “ more pork ” or “ mopoke ”; a 
large family of honey-eaters includes the 
“ bell-bird ”, whose sudden ringing note 
leads the thirsty wanderer to water; and a 
loud chorus of magpies is mocked by the 
great shrike or butcher-bird among queru- 
lous pipings of the quail. There are lovely 
warblers, finches, and wrens, one of them 
the emu- wren, that seems a miniature of 
that big bird, as the diamond-sparrow of 
an argus-pheasant. Singular are the bowser- 
bird, that makes itself a pleasure-hous£ of 
leaves or shells; and the brush-turkey, that 
for its nest builds a mound often so large 
as to be mistaken for a native tomb, in 
which its enormous eggs are left to be 
hatched by the heat of the ground. 

With fish some rivers are well stocked, 
the most notable being the “ Murray cod ”, 
a kind of perch, which may grow to weigh 
ioo lb., and the so-called “ salmon ” of the 
Queensland rivers, which is in fact a lung- 
fish. The seas also abound in fish, including 
oysters and sharks, against which Australian 
bathing-places have to be railed in. The 
schnapper, in shape between a salmon and 
a John Dory, gives good deep-sea sport, 
spiced by the gambling of sweepstakes, 
without which most amusements seem tame 
to true Cornstalks. The dugong, or sea- 
cow, grazing on meadows of seaweed, that 
perhaps gave a hint for the fabulous mer- 
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maid and whose order takes its scientific 
name from the siren, is now preserved on 
the Queensland coast, where it had almost 
been killed off for the sake of its hide, 
tusks, and oil; this of course, like the whale, 
counts scientifically among mammals. The 
skeleton of a whale, 90 feet long, has been 
presented to the Melbourne Museum by 
the waves that stranded it on the coast; but 
whales are not now so numerous as once in 
Australian seas. 

Crocodiles are confined to some rivers of 
the hot north; but elsewhere are found huge 
iguanas and smaller lizards, also water- 
snakes and land-snakes, unobtrusive, as is 
the manner of their kind, but several of 
them venomous, like the death adder, whose 
bite kills in a few minutes. There are 
different kinds of frogs, that have developed 
a remarkable ability to live through the long 


droughts, when natives know how water can 
be squeezed out of their bodies. There arc 
beautiful butterflies, especially large and 
splendid in the north; many curious beetles, 
among them the mantis with its protec- 
tive trick of mimicry; huge grasshoppers, 
troublesome flies, and plenty of mosquitoes. 
There are stinging scorpions, centipedes and 
spiders; white ants and true ants and ant- 
eaters; with other plagues of a warm climate. 
Locusts here seem to do little mischief, 
feeding by choice on wild honey. The 
indigenous bees are very tiny and stingless; 
but our big bee has been introduced to 
improve many shining hours. 

Camels and buffaloes, as well as domestic 
cattle, have in suitable parts been added 
to Australia’s live stock. A less welcome 
importation is the English rabbit, which 
throve so prolifically in its new environment 
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as soon to become a positive pest rather 
than a nuisance; and though we need not 
take as literal Mark Twain’s story of people 
having to dig roads through the rabbits, 
it is a fact that poor Bunny finds himself 
hunted down with vindictive but ineffectual 
energy, the colony of Victoria alone spending 
in one year £20,000 on this public service, 
which employs inspectors and penalties as 
Argentina does against its locust swarms. 
Cats turned out to keep them down show 
a tendency to fraternize with them in 
running wild. The rabbits have adapted 
themselves to their new circumstances by 
learning to climb walls and swim rivers, 
one of several striking instances, both in 
the animal and the vegetable world, of 
the quickness with which necessity schools 
nature. In some parts mice may multiply 
into a nuisance. The British sparrow also 
is already too much at home in Australia. 
Native pests which seem to have spread 
from the north, are a tick-fly burrowing 
beneath the skin of cattle with often fatal 
effect, and a moth so destructive to fruit 
that Tasmania has been fain to keep it out 
by putting Australian apples in quarantine. 
The colonists have not been altogether happy 
in their attempts to disturb the balance of 
nature. In some parts poison used for 
rabbits has killed off the birds, with the 
result of multiplying a plague of insects. 

Among the nuisances of Australia the 
settlers are inclined to count its natives, 
the “ Blackfellows ” by nickname, though 
they are rather dark-brown with thick black 
curly hair and beards, and usually a coating 
of grease and dirt that hides the colour of 
the skin. On them, too, nature seems to 
have tried “ her ’prentice hand ”, an ugly 
race of receding foreheads, big mouths, 
prognathous jaws, squat noses, lean limbs, 
and average stature, with an occasional 
appearance of finer features, even of the 
type marked as Jewish. Distinct either from 
Papuans or Polynesians, they have, like some 
of the former, been classed among the lowest 
of the human race; yet those who know them 
best often protest against this estimate as 
unjust. There appear to be considerable 
differences among them, a rather higher 
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Australian Blackfellows: two “Kings” (with 
“ identity discs ”) and a Queen 


type having been developed where food is 
less plentiful and resource called into action. 
In point of comfort and civility, they feave 
generally achieved little during the long 
ages of their isolation from the rest of the 
world. Herded together in wandering bands, 
they have neither fields nor villages, and 
but the rudest notions of religion and govern- 
ment. They lie usually in the open air, 
perhaps hollowing out nests in the sand, 
only in bad weather erecting shelters of 
boughs and bark, or huddling in caves. 
They go naked without shame, unless they 
can get blankets or cast-off European clothes, 
used for display rather than comfort, a gaudy 
handkerchief to knot round the head seeming 
to them the most desirable garment. For 
protection against cold, or thorny thickets, 
they may wear skins fastened together; for 
a slight attempt at decency “ sporrans ” of 
hair or shell; and they adorn their heads 
with grotesque ornaments in true savage 
style. The custom of piercing the nose is 
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common, in which queer receptacle they 
may be seen carrying their pipes, as their 
matted hair serves for a pocket. They have 
also the savage fashion of knocking out front 
teeth at a certain age, and of gashing the 
body with sharp stones to raise lifelong 
scars, admired as marks of manhood or 
beauty; then on great occasions they make 
themselves extra hideous with stripes of 
paint. An ordinary punishment among them 
is running spears through the offender’s 
arms and legs, so that one given to thieving 
bears an indelible brand of his bad char- 
acter. A woman’s body is more often than 
not disfigured by the cruel chastisments of 
her lazy and ill-tempered spouse, by whom 
she was bought or stolen, perhaps knocked 
down to begin with in the way of courtship. 
These “gins” or “ lubras ” have a truly 
savage lot of inferiority. There is a story 
of an explorer asked if his bullocks were the 
white man’s gins, because they carried the 


baggage! Like other savages in the same 
stage of development, they are indulgent 
to their children, yet practise infanticide 
from hardness of life rather than from 
hardness of heart ”, as Dr. Taylor has it. 

The blackfellow’s chief business in life is 
getting food, and even this he leaves much 
to the women. Most of the tribes have 
been, and still sometimes are, given to 
cannibalism. They are almost omnivorous, 
eating roots, leaves, berries, fungi, worms, 
ants, snakes, eggs, honey as a special treat, 
or anything they can get; but their favourite 
food is the flesh of animals, and fish, raw, 
or cooked by being slightly roasted or baked. 
They had no means of making fire except 
by friction. For utensils they had nothing 
better than shells, pottery being unknown 
to them; and for tools sharp stones or shells 
and needles of pointed bone. They can 
sew after a fashion with sinews or hair , 
and make bags of network, sometimes 
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baskets, to carry their few possessions, nowa- 
days increased by pots and other conveni- 
ences got from the whites. Like the African 
bushmen, they display some turn for draw- 
ing, and for carving, like their Papuan 
neighbours. Bits of wood, scratched with 
hieroglyphic hints, sometimes serve them 
as letters. They are clever at climbing 
trees, by cutting notches in the trunk and 
by looping their bodies to it with flexible 
creepers. Their patience and activity on 
occasion are well matched by their indolence 
when food comes easily to hand, as seldom 
is their lot. Their chief ability lies in a 
sleuth-hound keenness of sight and smell, 
trained by the needs of hunger. Their 
powers of tracking game, and reading signs 
of danger that would be invisible to a 
Sherlock Holmes, appear to surpass even 
the keen senses of the American Indians, 
who have ranked as masters in trailing, a 
talent here supplying valuable assistants to 
the colonial police. Like the American 
Indians, too, they are found telegraphing 
from band to band by means of fires and 
puffs of smoke. Their rallying cry, Cooey! 
has been adopted by the settlers. Their 
languages are unstable dialects of the same 
stock; and with the whites they learn to 
converse in an extraordinary jargon of 
English eked out by gesture. 

Slaughter being the art to which a savage 
gives most attention, the weapons of the 
Australian aborigines are much above their 
other implements; also they show them- 
selves ingenious in constructing weirs and 
various devices for fishing, as they are expert 
in diving and spearing. They seem never 
to have hit upon the bow and arrow; but 
they have some notable missiles, the making 
and use of which baffle white men’s skill. 
The best known of these is the boomerang , 
a curved piece of wood about a yard long, 
which they can hurl so that it takes a circling 
course and comes back to the thrower. 
There is also the zveet-weet or “ kangaroo- 
rat ”, smaller and much lighter, artfully 
flung so as to make “ ducks and drakes ” 
over the earth for two hundred yards or 
more, “ leaping like a live thing and hissing 
like a rifle-ball Then there is the notched 


“ throwing-stick ”, with which a native 
warrior gives momentum to his light spear. 
He had need to be not less clever in dodging 
such swift missiles or catching them on his 
narrow wooden shield. We know what 
Australian bowlers are; and a Government 
official tells us how he has seen a native 
stand up against several professionals for 
half an hour, avoiding or stopping all the 
balls they kept pitching at him from a dis- 
tance of ten or fifteen yards. For native 
bowlers, throws of 130 or 140 yards are 
recorded. 1 Clubs or wooden swords also 
play a great part among their weapons; 
but when with such means of offence and 
defence they fall to fighting, tribe against 
tribe, there is usually more noise than kill- 
ing. Hardly less exciting are the fierce 
spectacular dances or “ corrobories ” that 
make their chief amusement, pantomimes 
of mock warfare into which they enter with 
such zest as sometimes to work themselves 
up to bloodshed in real earnest, while on 
other festal occasions they meet for the 
avowed purpose of settling disputes or dis- 
playing prowess by duels. Their most 
advanced political institution appears to be 
a scrupulousness in trespassing on anothei 
band’s hunting-grounds, and their highest 
religious idea the acquired hope that they 
may come to life again as white men. . 

In the early days of Australia, its natives 
made bad neighbours to the settlements, 
always ready for massacre and treachery, 
and slow to be won by kindness, as might 
be expected of a people with whom infan- 
ticide and the butchering of the old are 
customary. Kindness, indeed, has been 
little tried on them. In the north, where 
the breed is strongest and fiercest, the black- 
fellows gave most trouble, and in some dis- 
tricts have not yet ceased to be dangerous. 
The early settlers killed them down like 
vermin in revenge for their stealthy assaults. 
Of bands exterminated by poison there is 

1 One black, named Marsh, gained fame as a pro- 
fessional bowler; who was not without wit, if the 
story be true that, on being blackballed by some 
association of white men, he protested: “ My people 
were leading people in Australia W’hen their people 
were supping porridge in Scotland or digging potatoes 
in Ireland.” 




Aborigines (Northern Queensland) on a Fishing- Expedition with Spears and Wooden Blades 
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more than one revolting story, to set against 
many of white men who disappeared by a 
fate that sometimes could only be surmised. 
As the colonists grew more at ease, pro- 
tectors of the blacks were appointed and 
efforts made to fix them within or about 
the pale of civilization, by employing them 
as servants, and by setting apart reservations 
in which they might live undisturbed. More 
humane intercourse with them has brought 
out better qualities than they always got 
credit for, a quickness in learning, a keen 
sense of fun, instances of gratitude and 
devotion to a white master. Tobacco is one 
boon of civilization to which they take most 
greedily, and it passes among them like 
money. From the Chinese some of them 
have picked up a ruinous love of opium, 
and all are too fond of what spirits they 
can get. Regular industry is seldom a 
savage virtue; but some of these blacks, 
caught young, do good service as stock- 
herders, and as native police become keen 
in hunting down their own people — “ dis- 
persing ” is the euphemism for setting these 
human bloodhounds at a troublesome band. 
Missionaries seem to get little hold on them, 
as unfortunately cannot be said of the 
Christian’s vices. Far more deadly than 
our weapons are the diseases we have spread 
among them. The half-caste breed dies out 
soon without giving hopeful signs. The 
whole race stands in danger of extermina- 
tion. When we first landed in Australia, 
they are supposed to have numbered no 
more than 1 50,000; and now the dwindling 
and degraded tribes are put at from a half to 
two-thirds of this number, a calculation hard 
to make exact, as they lurk chiefly in the 
least accessible wilds of the interior, known 
then as “ myall blacks ” in distinction from 
the tamer bands about the settlements. In 
any case, like the flora and the fauna of 
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their native land, doomed to be supplanted 
by more vigorous intruders, they hold out 
most numerously in the northern wilder- 
nesses where some 20,000 to 50,000 are 
roughly guessed at; and elsewhere smaller 
bodies, in part half-breeds, are penned up 
in reserves under charge of the Govern- 
ment, or scattered here and there in service 
of the settlers. 

The origin of this isolated race makes 
one of the puzzles of ethnology. The only 
thing clear about them is that their stock 
of blood and speech is a joint one, here and 
there on the coast, perhaps, tinged by immi- 
gration from surrounding islands. They 
have the remarkable totem- clan organiza- 
tion, descent by the female side, circum- 
cision, the initiation of youths by suffering, 
the sorceries of mumbo-jumbo medicine 
men, and other barbarous institutions widely 
spread over the world. Mr. Andrew Lang 
has pointed out how the “ bull roarer ”, 
that toy of our country boys, still figures 
in the sacred mysteries of an Australian 
tribe. But such coincidences of civilization 
and savagery only raise that hotly-debated 
point of folk-lore, whether man has brought 
down all his strangely- resembling yet vary- 
ing legends, customs, and ways from a 
common origin, or has evolved them under 
similar circumstances from a nature that 
so often shows him akin to brethren whose 
names he never heard. Some writers find 
the nearest relationship for the Australian 
natives in Africa; some connect them rather 
with the Dravidians of India, others with 
the hairy Ainos of Japan. A. R. Wallace 
with other authorities, was inclined to trace 
them to our own Caucasian stem, so that 
the poor Blackfellow might claim distant 
cousinship with a race that looks down 
on the stately Maori as on the sleek 
Malay. 
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As the young settlements spread from 
their original foothold, roomy stretches of 
territory came to be marked off as separate 
colonies, each of them with its own con- 
stitution, legislative body, and a governor 
representing the Crown, his post much that 
of a figurehead, unless when sometimes he 
might be called on to act for the Colonial 
Office as a drag upon hasty legislation. 
Keen rivalry sprang up between these quasi- 
independent States, whose sentiment of pro- 
vincial patriotism, along with real differences 
of resources, interests, and origin, long kept 
them jealously apart. From the home 
authorities, about the middle of last century, 
came the first suggestion of union, which 
a generation later began to be seriously 
pressed in Australia. In 1891 a colonial 
convention met to discuss the proposed 
federation; but the question was adjourned 
for several years by a severe financial crisis. 
In 1898 a second assembly drew up a con- 
stitution, which, when submitted by refer- 
endum to popular vote, did not secure pre- 
ponderating assent. Next year, however, 
aftes revisal, it was accepted by the different 
colonies, West Australia alone holding out 
for a little against it, while New Zealand, 
invited to throw in her lot with Australia, 
preferred to retain her isolation, as did not 
Tasmania. There was less difficulty in 
passing the measure through the Imperial 
Parliament. One hitch, indeed, arose as 
to the question of appeal to the sovereign 
in council, settled by a compromise that 
gave the Australian Supreme Court a right 
of decision in disputes involving colonial 
interests. The union dates from the first 
New Year's Day of our century, celebrated 
by 1st January being kept as a national 
holiday, “ Commonwealth Day ”, which 
may perhaps overlay the old festival of 
“ Anniversary Day ", 26th January, date 
of the landing of the first colony on New 
South Wales, but is not likely to throw into 
its shade the popular € ‘ Wattle Day ”, 1st 


September, that may be called Australia's 
May Day. 

The machinery of its government is a 
Governor-General, a Senate of six members 
for each State, and a Lower House of repre- 
sentatives in proportion to the population 
of each, both elected by what is practically 
universal suffrage, the Senators for six years, 
the Lower House for three years at most. 
The Federal Legislature, as in the United 
States, has control of national defence, of 
external relations, of customs, of public 
debts, of means of communication, with 
special inclusion of such matters as immi- 
gration, regulation of labour, railway making, 
which were likely soon to prove burning 
questions. Nearly all the Australian rail- 
ways are made and worked by the Govern- 
ment, sometimes as result of political job- 
bery rather than tiie general interest. The 
subordinate States, as in America, kept their 
own legislative institutions for home rule 
in all points not affecting the general interest, 
so that this population of a few millions is 
still officered by half a dozen governors, 
some dozens of ministers, some hundreds 
of representatives, and some thousands of 
officials, apart from the central Government, 
a waste of power that begins to be noted by 
Australian statesmen, while, on the other 
hand, more than one region has been trying 
to show cause for its formation into a new 
State. Sydney and Melbourne were too 
equal rivals for either of them to be chosen 
as the capital; so it was provided that, 
after the model of Washington, a new seat 
of Government should be fixed in the terri- 
tory of New South Wales, but not less than 
a hundred miles from Sydney. As such 
a capital could not be made in a day, 
the Federal Parliament was called together 
at Melbourne, where in 1901 its first meeting 
was opened by the heir to the Crown. 
Thus, at the beginning of this century, 
the new Commonwealth started on its way, 
uniting the destinies of the six colonial 
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States, which we are to survey separately, 
beginning with the oldest and as yet the 
most populous. 

It may be said of them all that their laws 
have a general tendency to popular interests 
and experiments at socialism, inspired not 
so much by any socialistic principle as by 
calculations taken to be for the advantage 
of the masses. There has been a well-meant 
disposition to help the poor man rather 
than the rich; and the wage-earner, help- 
ing himself not to be poor, has been much 
persuaded to look on his country as a kind 
of club that is to flourish by exclusiveness. 
Under the influence of glib demagogues 
and the tyranny of labour unions, it seemed 
the height of patriotism to restrict fresh 
immigration that might lower the high rate 
of wages, while at the same time enormous 
sums of borrowed money were sunk in 
public works that can prove remunerative 
only through a great expansion of the popu- 
lation. The communities have also spent 
generously on educational and benevolent 
institutions in the chief cities, where indeed 
banks stand often prominent among the 
public buildings as a significant hint of how 
far their prosperity is based upon credit. 
The Commonwealth has set up a bank of 
its own, and issues notes from ios. upwards, 
the currency, of course, being pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The churches, not 
less conspicuous, are due to individual 
effort, for our children over the sea have 
broken away from the example of the 
mother country, in recognizing no State 
Church, and in establishing a secular system 
of free education. The legalization of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, the intro- 
duction of female suffrage, payment of 
representatives, are examples of other matters 
in which they outstripped reforming achieve- 
ments at home. The High Courts’ power 
to interpret the Constitution is a hint taken 
from the United States; and from Switzer- 
land has been adopted the Referendum, that 
gives a direct appeal to the people in any 
deadlock between the legislative bodies. 

The main difference between the policy 
of the separate States was in their varying 
measures of protection and fostering of local 
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industry by checks upon competition and 
bounties for production, a matter as to which 
the Cobden Club has little honour in Aus- 
tralia. It is a curious instance of how argu- 
ment becomes driven home by interest, that 
in the Antipodes agriculturists are found 
clamouring for free trade and working men 
for protection, the demands of the lattei 
going as far as a State provision of work 
at high wages, which may be considered 
a logical development of interfering with 
the natural course of demand and supply by 
amateur economists who w T ould not stick 
at fixing prices as well as wages. Among 
the colonies Victoria went farthest in such 
manufacture of artificial prosperity, while 
New South Wales had most fully recognized 
the benefits of free trade. This discrepancy 
was, of course, one of the main hindrances 
to federation; and the compromise of policy 
agreed upon proved in some quarters so 
unsatisfactory that in the first few years 
more than one State talked of secession. 

Trade being free between the States, a 
general rate of customs is now levied at 
the ports, which makes the chief part of 
the Commonwealth’s revenue, supplemented 
by excise, postal receipts, land tax, death 
duties, &c. The States, receiving a sub- 
sidy from the Commonwealth in propor- 
tion to population, make up their income 
by taxes of their own and returns from 
public works and services. There is thus 
a double land tax, increased in the case of 
absentee proprietors, a sore grievance to 
the British companies that, by investing 
capital in the country, did so much for its 
development. Of late the London money- 
market has shown itself more shy of Aus- 
tralian investments, which should be a hint 
to socialistic economists, unless they can 
do their borrowing at home for the future. 
The Commonwealth and the States between 
them have a public debt of over seven hun- 
dred millions, nearly half of it representing 
their expenditure in the Great War. 

No religious question caused a hitch in 
Australian union, though some States have 
been more indulgent than others in allow- 
ing the clergy to enter the public schools 
for doctrinal teaching. Among the many 
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Young Australians on the Veranda of a Station Homestead, Liverpool Plains 


chinches that divide the people’s devotion, themselves Protestants. Then there is a 
or indifference, the Anglican naturally stands fringe of miscellaneous sects, from Theoso- 
first in prestige and in the number of its phists to Secularists, that cluster together 
nominal adherents. Next comes the Roman in the cities, or find knots of disciples among 
Catholic, which appears to be the most “ out-back ” settlers, who often seem in 
pushing and thriving body, helped as it is danger of relapsing towards a practical 
by its disciplined zeal, and unhindered by heathenism beyond the sound of bells 
the burden of a married clergy, whereas knolling to church. 

the Church of England proves too much As to political divisions, Conservatism in 
hampered by attempting to cling to old Australia is dead, or at least voiceless. Agri- 
country dignities and precedents, her system cultural interests seem to be now raising re- 
not elastic enough to suit parishes that may volt against the two dominant parties styled 
stretch for more than a hundred miles'. Nationalists and Labour, the former having 
In out-of-the-way parts, where a rare ser- of late gained ground after the latter had 
vice may have to be held at a public-house, at one time achieved a signal victory at the 
“ Union ” churches are sometimes built, polls that aroused gloomy forebodings as 
to be used in turn by the itinerant preachers to the interests of property. The dema- 
of various denominations, Presbyterians and gogues who thus got into office, however, 
Methodists the most numerous bodies of proved not unfit for a responsibility that 
Protestants after the Church some of whose had a sobering effect on their actions in 
not least active ministers no longer call power. Till the expense of the Great War 
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drove it into borrowing, one good sign was 
a reluctance to involve the Commonwealth 
in fresh debt, too recklessly incurred by 
the separate colonies. They have made 
different laws, which there is now a ten- 
dency to unify, as to the artificial regulation 
of industry by fixing rates of wages and 
conditions of labour, and submitting dis- 
putes to compulsory arbitration, easier to 
enforce on employers than on employed, 
for strikes, often on trivial pretexts, re- 
mained frequent in defiance of laws not 
always able to assert themselves against the 
power and passions of trades unions. The 
much- vaunted Arbitration Act failed to effect 
a settlement in the majority of disputes, so 
much increased that in 1919 they cost the 
country several millions of pounds, more than 
five times its loss in 1914. An eight-hours 
working day is generally recognized; fac- 
tories, mines, and shop-hours are under 
Government control; the democracy has 
made haste to provide itself with old age 
pensions, maternity allowances, compensa- 
tion for injuries in employment, and will 
no doubt demand other benefits at the 
public charge, so long as the new political 
economy be attended with prosperity. 

On one point, public opinion here seems 
pretty unanimous, except in the tropical 
region, where Queensland planters were 
loth to part with their Kanaka serfs. Aus- 
tralia has determined to be a white nation, 
barring out inferior races, not only with the 
view of banning cheap labour, but from a 
genuine pride of breed which has been the 
strength of our colonies. Even white men 
tainted by moral or physical infection are 
refused admission, while coloured immi- 
grants can be sifted by the obligation of 
writing fifty words to dictation in a Euro- 
pean language or of depositing £100 for 
permission to remain under jealous watch- 
fulness. The State laws on this head have 
now been consolidated to be administered 
by the Commonwealth, that to foreigners of 
white blood grants naturalization after two 
years of probation. 

The Commonwealth soon took measures 
towards national defence, a matter which 
the colonies had too carelessly left to the 


far-reaching arm of Britain; yet in her 
South African War they freely gave their 
hottest blood in the mother country’s 
service. The Australians show themselves 
chips of the old block in a bellicose insular 
spirit, and they have embarrassed the more 
cautious home Government by prompting 
a foreign policy of their own, a South Sea 
adaptation of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
strongly resents the fact of other European 
Powers presuming to emulate our enter- 
prise at this end of the world. Even 
towards the “ old country ”, with all their 
loyal sentiment, when it seems too slow 
in backing up their pretensions, they are 
apt to take a tone that shows how readily 
united Australia might aspire to become 
autonomous, for all the outburst of en- 
thusiasm that in 1920 welcomed the Prince 
of Wales. Yet she cannot but see how, in 
such a case, she might lie exposed to so 
formidable a power as Japan, whose people 
she chose to treat with contumely, and 
how European ambition also might be 
tempted by such a place in the sun as she 
holds. 

Early in the century Australia set about 
forming the nucleus of a national army; 
then, later on, after a visit of advice from 
Lord Kitchener, she outraged democratic 
feeling at home by establishing a system 
of compulsory military training from boy- 
hood to the age of tw r enty-five. This 
scheme, agreed on by both political parties, 
was carried out at first with some friction 
caused by religious objections to bloodshed, 
by the spirit of undisciplined independence 
early bred in Australian youth, by laziness 
or pigheadedness in some cases, and in 
others by the remoteness of habitations 
from the centres of training; but it soon 
began to work more smoothly, and when 
complete would give a militia army of over 
100,000 men in all arms, fed from the ranks 
of senior and junior cadets drilled through 
their teens, so that in time every able-bodied 
Australian should have the making of a 
soldier. This scheme is now being re- 
organized and strengthened after the trying 
experience of actual warfare. A college 
for the education of officers, admitted by 
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competitive examination, has been estab- 
lished at Duntroon, in the Federal Terri- 
tory, where also it is proposed to form an 
arsenal; and at Jervis Bay, south of Sydney, 
is to be a school of naval cadets for the 
Australian Squadron now added to the 
British fleet. 

The new system was hardly set working 
when it became put to a strain by the Great 
War in which Germany seems to have 
reckoned on the indifference of our colonies. 
But if there were a moment's question 
whether they would stand by Britain in a 
most righteous cause, Australia flashed back 
her answer — To the last man and the last 
shilling . Nobly did she redeem that pledge. 
A raw army was at once shipped for Europe, 
to be halted on the way for the defence of 
Egypt. United with their New Zealand 
comrades, in that trying sendee and in the 
glorious failure of Gallipoli, the “ Anzacs ” 
won their spurs beside veteran soldiers, 
who had only this fault to find with them, 
an eager daring that, too little held in check 
by discipline, proved itself at a heavy cost of 
life. As her Prime Minister could proudly 
point out, Australia had put in the field 
150,000 men by 1916; and to her anniver- 
saries she now adds “Anzac day”, 25th April, 
to commemorate the landing on Gallipoli. 


The young Australian fleet also soon took 
the neighbouring German colonies and 
stations in the Pacific; then its first distin- 
guished action was the Sydney's destruction 
of the Emden that had been preying on our 
commerce in Eastern seas. After an hour 
or two’s engagement she was disabled and 
driven on to one of the Cocos Islands, from 
which part of her crew escaped on a schooner, 
the rest surrendering to be treated with the 
consideration due to an enemy who had 
gallantly “ played the game ” according to 
the rules of fair warfare. 

Thus promptly and ungrudgingly has 
Australia taken up her full share of a burden 
which may turn out to her profit. Some 
of her critics have found the one thing 
lacking to her an ideal higher than material 
prosperity and exciting pastime. Such an 
ideal may come to birth for her by the 
throes of a war fought as in Plato’s visionary 
Republic, not for lust of bloodshed, not for 
idle glory, but for a cause that cannot but 
inspire unifying and ennobling national 
consciousness. Tne “ Cornstalk ” must 
hold up his head more proudly since, as a 
poet puts it in the Sydney Bulletin , that 
irreverent Australian Punch — 

With a grin, quite casually, 

He slouches into History. 



Imported Burden Bearers: a camel team, West Australia 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 


It was on this south-eastern shore of 
Australia that Cook first reared the British 
flag at Botany Bay, and at the adjacent Port 
Jackson in 1788 was formed the first convict 
settlement, that in a century had developed 
from a forlorn hope of huts and tents into 
the great city of Sydney. For some time 
the colonists were confined to the coast 
strip, till the exploration of a way over the 
Blue Mountains opened up rich plains be- 
yond, where so much golden fleece has been 
sheared from merino sheep introduced into 
the half-starved settlement by Captain 
MacArthur. In the middle of the century, 
first Victoria, then Queensland were cut off 
from the parent colony; but it remains as 


large as England and France put together, 
with a coast-line of 800 miles and an inland 
breadth of more than a dozen degrees, the 
population as yet being about equal to that 
of Glasgow and Liverpool rolled into one, 
so that there is plenty of room for more. 
It is divided into over a hundred counties, 
each of some million acres. Its varied sur- 
face gives it a share of almost all the colonial 
resources, the northern coast between the 
Tweed and Clarence Rivers being warm 
enough for the sugar-canes of Queensland; 
but its special prosperity has come from 
the breeding of cattle and sheep, to which 
in some parts can be added prosperous 
dairy-farming. Its principal mineral wealth 
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appears to be in extensive coalfields. For 
gold it is not so well off as its neighbours; 
but it has productive veins of this metal, 
as others of silver, copper, lead, iron, tin, 
&c., also large deposits of kerosene, shale, 
alum, quarries of excellent stone, and a 
sprinkling of precious gems. 

The country falls naturally into three 
regions: (i) The coast, where sometimes 
the mountains stand back a day’s march 
or more from the sea, and sometimes press 
towards it in transverse spurs. (2) The 
ridges and table-lands of the Great Dividing 
Range, which in the south rise to their 
greatest height, but in most parts offer 
intervals of fertile land. (3) The broad 
lands beyond, which as yet are much more 
thinly peopled, and in some parts hardly 
organized. 

The oldest towns stand on or near the 
coast, which is broken by the mouths of 
fifteen considerable rivers and many good 
harbours. The scenery of these estuaries 
is often very picturesque; and the ports 
formed upon them may some day grow into 
cities, several already equalling the popu- 
lation of a small English borough. More 
than a third of the whole State’s inhabitants 
are gathered into and about the oldest of 
all, far spread behind Sydney Harbour, 
originally Port Jackson, which, opening 
narrowly through the natural piers of two 
rocky headlands, runs deep into the land 
with so many long arms of blue water 

1 Sydney’s early days recall a story of special in- 
terest to the writer, one told at the time by Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan, and worked into the plot of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s last novel. In 1808 a British regiment 
was sent to Sydney, not with its own good-will 
when more stirring scenes were about to be enacted 
nearer home. As grandson ot one of the soldiers 
thus exiled to be a guard for convicts, the writer can 
point to a family record, marking how the oldest of 
our Antipodean colonies has grown up in one long 
lifetime. A year before, this young English officer, 
then stationed at Stirling Castle, had made a runaway 
marriage with a Highland lass. There came a baby, 
fo; whose sake her parents began to relent towards 
th stolen match. When the regiment got its un- 
w icome marching orders, and the bride was for 
following her husband to the other end of the world, 
the parents made this proposal: let the infant be left 
with them and all would be forgiven and forgotten. 
The bargain was made, but soon repented of by the 
young mother. Finding herself at Southampton 
with a fortnight to spare before the transport sailed, 


thrown out among tinted cliff faces, wooded 
mounds, and strips of yellow beach strewn 
with delicate shells and brilliant seaweed, 
that the gulf is said to measure hundreds 
ot miles round all its windings. It forms 
a harbour at once safe, spacious, and rarely 
beautiful, which may be compared to our 
Plymouth Sound many times magnified. 
Anthony Trollope, after seeing a good deal 
of the world, had seen nothing finer in the 
way of landlocked sea scenery; and this 
is the general verdict of travellers, no less 
loud in admiration of the city which Mel- 
bourne will not allow us to call the capital 
of Australia, but which is certainly its 
metropolis, as well as hitherto its chief port, 
and in the last generation has grown four- 
fold to a population of more than 800,000 
for the city with its suburbs spread widely 
around and organized as municipalities more 
numerous than the London boroughs. 1 

“ An English city with American trim- 
ings ” is Mark Twain’s impression of 
Sydney, where another traveller says he 
might have fancied himself in London but 
for the uncouth names upon the suburban 
omnibuses and trams — Woolhomooloo , 
Coogcc , and ‘so on. The irregular lines of 
its original main thoroughfare recall the 
beginnings of a century ago, and some water- 
side bits suggest Portsmouth Hard; but the 
humble featu es of old Sydney are almost 
overlaid by smart streets and handsome 
public buildings inviting comparison with 

she posted back all the way to the middle of Scotland, 
and insisted on having her child. As Mrs. Grant, 
a neighbour and friend of the family, relates, the old 
people had let the grandchild twine its charms round 
their heart-strings. Against the mother’s demands 
they brought a doctor’s certificate that the delicate 
baby would die if taken on such a journey. But the 
mother-love was not to be denied. The baby was 
carried off to Southampton, to the Antipodes, in 1808, 
and up to 1905 enjoyed a venerable old age. The 
moral is that doctors are not infallible, nor fond 
grandparents. 

On or about what was to be the site of a great 
city, the officers of that regiment had been given 
grants of land, despised by all or most of them, in 
their eagerness to get back from exile. Later on, 
when the value of such a grant became apparent, the 
writer’s grandfather in vain sought to make good his 
long -neglected claim. This may be a matter of 
interest to the reader also, as one who should have 
inherited a few blocks of Sydney might perhaps not 
concern himself with the present writing. 
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any European city, among them Govern- 
ment House, the Government buildings, the 
unfinished Cathedral, the Post Office with 
its tall tower, the Hospital, the Museum, 
and the University; the Parliament has 
hitherto been housed in an unpretentious 
manner, but, fired by the example of Mel- 
bourne, Sydney designs a stately home for 
the local legislature. What few European 
cities can boast is the setting of parks and 
gardens, rich in the productions of a cli- 
mate like that of Italy without its extreme 
of cold. The Botanic Gardens are specially 
notable for their exuberant show; then 
Sydney has its Hyde Park and other public 
grounds; and on either side, within easy 
reach by rail, two magnificent stretches of 
wild scenery, with a sea frontage of several 
miles, preserved in all their native pic- 
turesqueness, a kind of pleasure-ground 
hardly known in crowded Europe. Manly, 
Narrabeen, and other bathing beaches are 
reached by trams and ferries. Among the 
city’s pleasure resorts, a few miles off, is 
Botany Bay, which at home quite unjustly 
bore the reproach of being the convict 
station fixed at Port Jackson. The environs 
are very attractive, where some of the 
suburbs extend along the sea or far back 
among the hills, so that its well-to-do 
citizens can spend half their lives out of 
the busy streets. The cheaper quarters, 
however, are more commonplace, stretches 
of jerry-built brick, without even the un- 
sanitary picturesqueness of old-world slums. 

The harbour, now being bridged over at 
an expense of £5,000,000, has docks and 
quays for a world trade, carried into all parts 
of the colony by a railway system ramifying 
from Sydney. The bay is strongly fortified, 
one of its islands being used as a naval 
station; and its waters are garrisoned by a 
peculiar species of shark that puts bathers 
on the alert. On a small islet, once a place 
of confinement for refractory convicts, it is 
proposed to celebrate the Federation and 
rival New York’s beacon of Liberty by a 
colossal statue of Australia facing the dawn, 
holding aloft a crown of stars, one for each 
state of the Commonwealth. Yet Sydney 
was set against a union that at once by its 
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general tariff barred the free port to which 
she believed herself indebted for her recent 
prosperity; and in New South Wales, as in 
Queensland, there has been shown some 
discontent with the new regime. 

By a line of suburban dependencies, the 
oldest Australian railway runs 15 miles 
inland to Parramatta, near the head of one 
branch of Sydney harbour. This town, 
founded about the same time and once 
regarded as the capital, has not kept pace 
with Sydney; but it prides itself on bettei 
preserving its old-fashioned features from 
days when it was the colonial Windsor, 
whose park is now a public one, surrounded 
by orange groves that are the special growth 
of the neighbourhood. Not far off, on the 
Hawkesbury River, there are a Windsor and 
a Richmond, which also have a more mellow 
look than most Australian towns, but thrive 
as centres of a country not at all given up 
to Rip Van Winkles. Behind rise the 
ranges of the Blue Mountains, once looked 
on as a forbidding boundary for the colony, 
now dotted with villas and health resorts, 
where city folk take bracing refuge from the 
heat rather than by the hot seaside of an 
ocean which here commonly justifies its 
name of Pacific. The banks of the Hawkes- 
bury, in its upper course known as the 
Nepean, and falling into Broken Bay no^th of 
Sydney, were by Trollope judged the most 
picturesque part of Australia; but in his 
day the Blue Mountains had not been so 
well opened up by tourist stations within 
easy reach of Sydney by rail, Katoomba, 
Blackheath, Mount Victoria, and others, 
among beautiful highland scenes, adorned 
by numerous waterfalls. In a limestone 
belt lie the renowned Jenolan Caves, where 
stalactites and stalagmites furnish with their 
wonders of form and colouring vast openings 
known by such names as the Grand Arch, 
the Imperial Cave, with its “ crystal city ” 
of snow-white limestone, the Bone Cave 
with its encrusted animal remains, the 
Devil’s Coach House, the Sculptor’s Studio, 
and so forth. These freaks of nature, sur- 
passing our Cheddar and Peak caverns, 
naturally make one of the show places of 
New South Wales; but in the southern part 
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of the range the as yet 
less accessible Yarrango- 
billy Caves are said to be 
in some respects still more 
extraordinary; and there 
are others that make goals 
for tourists. 

The largest gatherings of 
population may be looked 
for on the railways, which 
behind Sydney go off in 
three main lines. From 
Parramatta turns off the 
southern line, running 
along the mountain chain, 
by Liverpool and Camp- 
belltown, to Goulburn, 
which, 134 miles from 
Sydney, 2000 feet above 
the sea, once counted as 
the principal inland city of 
the State, and is noted for 
its handsome buildings. 
Hence the main line crosses 
the mountains, to be joined, 
where it turns south to the 
Victorian frontier, by a loop 
of the line running west- 
ward from Sydney. A 
branch from Goulburn 
strikes 130 miles south to 
Cooma and the Alpine 
region about Mt. Kosciusko, 
on the way passing Lake 
George, which with no 
known outlet is the largest 
lake basin of New South 
Wales, but at times almost 
dries up, giving pasture for 
sheep instead of wild fowl. 
On Mt. Kosciusko is an 
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New South Wales: tourists in the mountainous Yarrong-obill} 
country (near Canberra Territory) 


hotel, whose visitors can enjoy the alpine 
sports of tobogganing and ski-running, as 
well as golf and skating. This line, which 
passes also near Canberra, the Common- 
wealth capital, is being extended southwards. 
From Sydney another southern line follows 
the sea-coast for nearly 100 miles, passing 
by the plateau of the National Park, by the 
southern collieries, by the Illawarra strip 
called the Garden of New South Wales, 


and by the fine scenery of Wollongong, to 
Kiama, then has its present terminus at the 
Shoalhaven River. 

The northern railway from Sydney 
rounds the grand inlet of Broken Bay and 
crosses the picturesque Ilawkesbury River, 
holding on near the sea over a maze of lakes 
and streams to Newcastle, the second port 
of the colony, that stands about the middle 
of its coast-line, at the mouth of the Hunter 
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River. Newcastle, as the name suggests, 
is outlet of an important colliery district, 
the chief working of which bears that other 
familiar name, Wallsend. There are iron 
and steel works here, as at Lithgow behind 
Sydney, which has also coal-mines at hand; 
and this industry thrives through the demand 
for railway plant and agricultural imple- 
ments. Thirty miles up the Hunter, East 
and West Maitland make a centre of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing activity. By 
the Hunter Valley the railway turns inland, 
crossing the transverse Liverpool Range, 
and on the Liverpool Plains beyond throw- 
ing off a branch towards the Darling, while 
the main line holds northwards into Queens- 
land along lofty table-lands of the Dividing 
Range, known as New England, where on 
the slopes of Ben Lomond the line reaches 
its highest point, 4471 feet. The coast strip 
is too rough for a railway; but it has 
sea communications by several ports and 
estuaries, as that of the Clarence River, 
45 miles up which is the little city of Grafton. 

Returning now to the western railway 
inland from Parramatta, we should find it 
carried in boldly engineered zigzags over 
the Blue Mountains, a chain of sandstone 
ridges and gorges, steeply scarped on the 
east, but sloping more gently to the great 
plains beyond. The whole of this central 
zone is the most picturesque and bracing 
part of New South Wales, yet seldom too 
rugged to give homes and fields to the 

1 * ' In a life of which much has been given to travel 
in search of the picturesque, I have seen nothing so 
exquisite, so ethereal, so unearthly, so altogether apart 
from all other forms of beauty, as the Murray River 
in flood. I travelled by steamer from Morgan to 

Mildura, a journey of three days, and from the 

beginning to the end of the voyage was enchanted. 

The stream at this time was of an average width of 

5 miles — it was 9 miles wide in places — and for two 
days the steamer held its way through a noble forest 
of eucalypt which stood knee-deep in water. In the 
lonely, lovely forest glades the water slept so glassy 
still that every tree was mirrored to its finest twig and 
topmost leaf. There was not even a ring of moisture 
on the trunks to show where the real trees ended and 
the mirrored trees began. The doubled forest lay 
about us on every side save in the rear, where the 
ripple caused by the boat’s passage confused the 
reflected forms. The sky lay jewel clear above, and 
jewel clear below. The flocks of wild -screaming 
white cockatoos, which crossed our path at times, 
were seen as clearly in the mirrored concave as in the 
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settlers. Across the mountains, the Western 
railway goes on to Bathurst, between which 
and Orange, farther on, was made the first 
New South Wales discovery of gold in 1851; 
and these two towns have vied with each 
other for the title of Capital of the West, 
for which other claimants are springing up 
in the still not fully developed country 
beyond. For now we descend into the 
third and largest zone of New South Wales, 
the great plains and stretches of bush and 
scrub watered by the Macquarie, the 
Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and other 
rivers flowing westward into the Murray, 
the southern frontier line of New South 
Wales, or into its chief tributary the Darling, 
which, crossing the whole colony from 
Queensland, makes the longest but not the 
fullest Australian watercourse. The Dar- 
ling is intermittently navigable for over 2000 
miles from the sea; but its basin is subject 
to shrivelling droughts, when the rivers dry 
up into a chain of pools, the smaller ones 
become streaks of glowing sand and shingle, 
and the grass turns to dust; then again a 
deluge of rain floods the plains to an inland 
sea, on which small steamers can wander 
out of the tortuous channel, cutting through 
the fringe of timber on its edge. 1 * * * 5 

At Bathurst the western railway divides, 
one line going off north-west to Bourke, on 
the Darling, 500 miles from Sydney, with 
branches one of which may be extended 
as a transcontinental road. The southern 

actual atmosphere. The illusion was absolute and 
complete in many places where the sleeping waters 
gave not even a passing gleam, and the real rested 
on the pictured columns, and the real and the pictured 
masses of dark foliage hung under and over, as if the 
whole beautiful scene were suspended before the 
eye by some strange enchantment, poised in rich- 
coloured air. And to see the sunset pave the watery 
forest aisles with gold and amber, and scarlet and 
violet, and all sunset hues, and to see it build stained 
windows of exquisite dyes at the far end of the solemn 
ways, and to watch the windows, in aisle after aisle, 
as they faded and faded and faded, was to enjoy such 
a feast of beauty as I had never known before, and 
can hardly hope to find again. Take it for all in all, 
the great Australian island -continent is stern and 
repellent to the unaccustomed eye, but there are 
countless spots of beauty in it, and the more familiar 
one grows even with the savage raggedness of the 
bush, or the awful desolation of the plains, the more 
one finds eye and spirit alike reconciled.” — D. C. 
Murray’s Cockney Columbus . 
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branch goes by the scenes of Robbery under 
Arms and the town of Young, which, like 
so many others, began its career as a gold- 
mining camp and became a thriving agri- 
cultural centre, with a strong Irish element 
of population. At Murrumburrah this 
branch joins the main southern line, that 
has crossed the mountains by Goulburn; 
and now, passing over the Murrumbidgee, 
it descends to the Murray River at Wagga 
Wagga, where the Tichborne claimant was 
discovered. Albury, on the Murray, may 
be called the terminus of the line, for here 
comes a break of gauge, requiring passengers 
to turn out and take another train into 
Victoria, since the separate colonies were 
too jealous to see the advantage of a general 
railway system: but it is now in view to 
repair that error. At Albury, too, before 
federation, travellers had to pass through 


a custom house in entering the protectionist 
neighbour colony. Down the Murrum- 
bidgee a branch goes to Hay, chief town of 
the Riverina, as the flat open basin of the 
Murray's chief affluents is called. This 
enormous and thinly-populated tract has 
been one of the great sheep-breeding re- 
gions, thanks to the salt in its soil and to 
an abundant growth of the drought-resisting 
salt bush; bift it begins to be invaded by 
corn-fields, now that the railway puts it in 
connection with Sydney, Melbourne for- 
merly having been its nearest market, and 
that a distant one barred by hostile tariffs. 
So sure of its future is the Riverina that it 
has been agitating for independence as a 
new State. At the confluence of the Murray 
and the Darling stands Wentworth, a score 
or so of miles below Mildura, centre of pros- 
perous fruit-farming, that spreads over what 
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Completing the great Burrenjuck Dam across the Murrumbidgee River 
This mighty structure is second only to the famous Assouan Dam on the Nile. 

a quarter of a century ago was an arid an agreement for sharing its waters. Other 
wilderness. streams in both States are being likewise 

This part of New South Wales looks for stored up so as to fertilize long-neglected 
fresh life from the elaborate irrigation works parts of their territory, 
with which she has been damming her The far western part of New South 
rivers, too much wasted in flood over land Wales, across the Darling, “ out back ”, 
parched by long droughts. Only second is still cut off from the eastern side, but 
to the great Assouan dam is that now formed into the southern corner of it a railway runs 
across the Murrumbidgee River, at a ravine from Adelaide in South Australia. The 
known as Burrenjuck, or “ Barren Jack ”, object of this line is Broken Hill, which 
where a mighty wall, nearly a quarter of a owed sudden prosperity to extraordinarily 
mile long and over two hundred feet high, rich silver deposits discovered twenty years 
impounds the water in a huge lake to be ago in the Barrier Range that here bounds 
distributed by canals over millions of acres New South Wales; then it had a turn of 
thus insured against drought. Similar adversity in the long drought that crippled 
works on a great scale are undertaken to the workings, and another in an obstinate 
tame and harness the Murray, this enter- strike of the workers lasting for months, 
prise for a time delayed by the fact that it Besides silver, this district yields lead, zinc 
makes a boundary between New South in the form known as spelter, and other 
Wales and Victoria, which had to come to minerals, so that Broken Hill, with a popu- 
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lation of over 30,000, its streets appro- 
priately named by such titles as Argent, 
Oxide, Iodide, Mica, &c., has become centre 
of one of the richest groups of mines in 
the world, which, before the war, had passed, 
directly or indirectly, into the control of 
German firms. The northern wilds beyond 
the Darling are roughened by scattered 
heights, in which perhaps further mineral 
riches lie awaiting development by New 
South Wales and Queensland, in whose 
dreary western deserts, “ the Never, Never 
Country ”, turn up valuable seams of opal, 
while various other gems are found in dif- 
ferent parts. 

Among the lions of this mother-state must 
now count the block of Federal territory, 
enclosing the Commonwealth capital, chosen 
and named after much deliberation and 
controversy. The rank of an Australian 
Washington had been hoped for by Albury, 
Bathurst, Orange, and other places, which 
on this point showed unanimity only in 
decrying the claims of their rivals. Here, 
as in America, parish patriotism is very 
strong, each little mining camp and farming 
centre being keenly conscious of the possi- 
bility that the next generation may see it 
a Ballarat, a Melbourne, or a Chicago, 
whereas our quiet-living English boroughs 
and villages are fain to be more content 
with that state of life unto which it hath 
pleased God to call them. The hitherto 
obscure names of Tumut and Bombala 
having first been brought forward, the 
Federal Parliament fixed the site of the 
Australian head-quarters at Dalgety, a small 
town on the Snowy River, nearly 300 miles 
south of Sydney, and not far from the north- 
eastern corner of Victoria; but New South 
Wales, as ground-landlord, refused con- 
sent. So for years the Commonwealth was 
not yet fitted with a capital, though it had 
many towns most willing to take upon them- 
selves that distinction; and Melbourne was 
well content to go on playing the part of 
seat of Government, while Sydney consoled 
itself by having grown a little larger than 
its rival. 

In all, some forty sites were suggested or 


examined before a tract lying between the 
Murrumbidgee River and its tributary the 
Yass could be at last agreed upon, about 
200 miles south-west of Sydney, and not 
quite so far back from the sea, on which the 
Commonwealth Government has also ac- 
quired a naval station at Jervis Bay, to be 
connected with the capital by rail. The 
inland Federal District — now to be marked 
on maps near Lake George and the Dividing 
Ranges about the intersection of lat. 35 0 
15' S. with loner. 149 0 15' S. — contains 900 
square miles, with a population of some 
2000 when in March, 1913, the Governor 
laid the foundation stone of the city, then 
christened Canberra from a native name. 
The country was found most thickly in- 
habited by rabbits, which have to be exter- 
minated as the first step towards providing 
a home for the Legislature. “ The city of 
foundation stones ” as the Prince of Wales’s 
visit found it, laid out on a model for which 
a competition of plans was opened, has been 
delayed in construction by the strain of 
war, then again hy political intrigues and 
professional jealousies; but should now' rise 
rapidly as a capital whose name to future 
generations may be familiar among the 
great cities of our world. 

Recent news from this region strikes a 
note of disappointment as to expectations 
from the Murrumbidgee water-works, which 
as yet have failed to justify their great 
expense. As in the mother country, enter- 
prise has suffered from the strain and cost of 
the Great War, also from the spoon-feeding 
of State aid that proves such unwholesome 
nourishment for industry. Even if tens of 
thousands of Australia’s most virile sons had 
not perished on distant battlefields, her 
great need will long be men able to strive 
against natural difficulties. But, while her 
statesmen now profess willingness to en- 
courage immigration, they have been too 
much concerned about the votes of a de- 
mocracy whose selfish ignorance was blind 
to the true sources of welfare. Fresh 
blood, as well as flowing water, is wanted 
for the spread of prosperity over a land 
with room for many more millions. 
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VICTORIA 


Australia Felix was a name proposed for 
the coast about the original nucleus of Port 
Phillip, which developed into a country 
fittingly called after Queen Victoria, its 
settlement being as old as her accession, 
though its independence of New South 
Wales dates only from the middle of last 
century. It is belittled by neighbours as 
the “ Cabbage Garden ”, in allusion to the 
fact of its being only about as large as 
Great Britain; but it is the most thickly 
peopled of all the Australian colonies, having 
nearly a quarter of the population of Lon- 
don, that is, more than 14 persons to a 
square mile as against about \\ in New 
South Wales down to some fourth of a 
person at present in West Australia. It 
also claims to be the most prosperous, a 
claim disputed by its big senior to the north. 
It certainly appears the richest in propor- 
tion to its size. The first wave of this pros- 
perity came early with the rush for gold, 
and it has now spread more calmly over 
nearly the whole range of colonial resources. 
Victoria has specially addressed herself to 
manufactures, maintained by protection, 
bolstering up her agricultural industries also 
by a system of State aid which does not 
commend itself to old-fashioned economists. 
Great fields of brown coal here offer a 
promising asset. 

The climate of this south-eastern corner 
is more temperate, but rather less equable 
than on the east side, with sudden extremes 
brought about by furnace blasts from the 
north and cold breaths from the Antarctic 
that seem to mock the hot sun. The con- 
formation of the land, too, lends itself to 
variety of weather; and this country on 
the whole is not so subject to devastating 
droughts as are the central plains. The 
Dividing Range here turns westward, spread- 
ing itself over a great part of the State in 
a network of forest-clad chains, enclosing 
grassy downs and park-like plains. Some 
points rise to over 6000 feet, and the pic- 
turesque features of these mountains have 


given parts of them the names of Grampians 
and Pyrenees. There are many volcanic 
cones, their extinct craters sometimes filled 
with beautiful lakes. To the generally 
broken character of the country an exception 
is the large north-western corner taken up 
by a flat expanse of scrub, salt swamps, and 
desert. The northern boundary for hun- 
dreds of miles is formed by the Murray, 
the largest of the Australian rivers, that, 
rising in the Australian Alps, and receiving 
most of the interior drainage of the Dividing 
Range, ends its course of 1300 miles in 
South Australia. Some smaller streams 
lose themselves in salt and sandy wastes; 
and those outside the range, flowing to the 
coast, are inconsiderable. The eastern 
stretch of the shore is low and straight for 
500 miles, broken only by large salt lagoons, 
behind which lie the rich downs and plains 
of Gippsland, stretching from the corner 
where Wilson’s promontory makes the 
stormy Cape Horn of Australia. Much of 
this region is not yet turned to use, hardly 
brought to knowledge; but another genera- 
tion may see farms and towns carved out 
of its silent woodlands. The western c&ast 
is little less monotonous; but the centre is 
indented by several bays and deep gulfs, 
the most important of them Port Phillip, 
the cradle of the colony. Behind its heads 
opens a wide shallow' inlet into which flows 
the Yarra-Yarra, and to the mouth of this 
muddy stream gathers all the commerce 
of Victoria by the railways that replace 
navigable rivers. 

The port of Sandridge here was originally 
christened Port Melbourne after Queen 
Victoria’s first prime minister. Behind this, 
a little way up the river, spreads Melbourne, 
that “ Queen City ” that could long boast 
itself the largest of the southern hemisphere. 
Like London it has a City proper, but of 
straight regular streets, about which cluster 
a collection of separate municipalities, mak- 
ing up an aggregate of over 740,000 people. 
Like London, also, it is itself a port, the 
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Melbourne: Collins Street, the principal thoroughfare in Victoria's capital 


river having been deepened so as to bring 
large ships up to its docks. Melbourne may 
well be proud of its handsome public build- 
ings, its Parliament House, Government 
House, Government Offices, Law Courts, 
Town Hall, Post Office, Mint, Museum, 
University, Public Library and National 
Gallery, Stock Exchange, Trades’ Hall, 
Markets, Hospitals, Anglican and Roman 
Cathedrals, and many other striking edifices, 
including the permanent structure of the 
Exhibition held here in 1888, when the city 
was not half a century old, to commemorate 
the hundredth birthday of a continent that 
opened its eyes as a convict settlement. 
Churches are numerous; so are theatres, 
music-halls, and other places of entertain- 
ment. The shops and arcades of Collins 
Street contrast strongly with the slums of 
meaner quarters, about Bourke Street for 
instance, in which may be found the exotic 


feature of Chinese opium dens, and the 
haunts of the “ larrikin ” dregs of colonial 
life, that is not too young to breed poverty 
and crime shrinking out of the glare of 
electric light. Another marked contrast is 
between the plain two-storied houses with 
which respectable Melbourne was at one 
time content, and the pretentious banks, 
warehouses, and offices that are now raised 
to a dozen stories, where land has increased 
six thousandfold in value since Collins 
Street, the High Street of this capital, was 
an open waste. From the first, however, 
the city has been careful to preserve open 
spaces; and it has now in and about it over 
four-score parks, gardens, and other breath- 
ing-places, including the race-course and 
the cricket grounds, that here draw such 
excited crowds. Fond of amusement as 
they are, the Melbourne citizens have the 
name of being keen men of business, and 
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the chief streets show the bustle of London 
or New York when filled with crowds 
hurrying by trams or local trains to and 
from their outlying residences in North 
Melbourne, Collingwood, Fitzroy, Rich- 
mond, and other suburbs, or to get a blow 
of sea air at St. Kilda or Brighton, if not 
farther down the bav at Sorrento or Queens- 
cliff. 

The Sydney people, who, in their softer 
climate, are accused of taking life more 
leisurely, affect to ignore the pretensions 
of Melbourne or to waive them aside with 
a hint at the proverbial rocket and stick. 
On the whole Melbourne is voted by 
strangers the more stately and Sydney the 
more pleasing city, the dark stone used in 
the former’s buildings giving an effect of 
somewhat sombre dignity, while the latter 
is fortunate in the tinted sandstone of its 
vicinity. Sydney has been catching up 
Melbourne in size during the last generation, 
both of them, as in the case of our British 
rivals, Glasgow and Liverpool, filling up 
their numbers by taking suburbs and depen- 
dencies into account; and each is now in- 
vested with the dignity of a Lord Mayorship, 
which may be felt as great a satisfaction as 
the knighthoods scattered among colonial 
politicians. Several of Melbourne’s outlying 
quarters take the title of city, here allowed 
to a municipality with a revenue of not less 
than £20,000, while a town must have 
£10,000, and a borough should count at 
least 300 ratepayers. Township makes the 
most modest title, such a name as village 
seeming hardly known in a country where 
every Jack counts himself as good as his 
master. We trust not to offend in giving 

1 Dr. J. E. Taylor ( Our Island Continent) hints what 
a geologist can see in the Grampian Mountains of 
Victoria. “The shapes of these Grampian Hills! 
How old they look! What thousands of centuries of 
sun-heat, frost, snow (perhaps glaciers in some as 
yet dimly-guessed-at geological periods), rain, hail, 
and wind actions they must have been subjected to! 
The quartz grains composing these sandstones may 
have been derived from the decomposition of the 
granites of which I spoke above. They are rounded 
and water-worn. They were gathered together along 
the floors of unknown seas, and chemical action 
bound them together into these solid, weather- 
defying masses millions of years ago! The history 
of the world is a history of taking down and building 
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the wrong style to any of these antipodean 
communities, which usually have had the 
independence to choose aboriginal names 
for themselves instead of putting our old 
Yorks and Bostons in future to the blush 
of inferiority. Street names, indeed, are 
often brought from home, as in the sea- 
bathing suburb St. Kilda, whose Tennyson 
Street is crossed by others dedicated to 
such memories as Scott, Burns, Byron, 
Coleridge, &c., while an inland dependency 
of Melbourne affects names like Gladstone, 
Salisbury, and Disraeli. 

But for its gardens, the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Melbourne is not so attractive 
as the countiy about Sydney; yet here too, 
some way behind the city, rise the slopes 
of the Dividing Range, presenting scenery 
which has been called “ a mixture of the 
Rhine and the Black Forest ”, to which 
rich vineyards help to give a Continental 
air. Notable points are Mount Macedon, 
the “ Simla ” of Victoria; Bacchus Marsh, 
whose lush greenery belies its name; and 
Fernshaw, to which strangers are drawn by 
what seem the tallest Australian gum trees, 
their shafts rising “ like the columns of some 
early English cathedral ” from an under- 
growth of tree-ferns, themselves as high 
as our notion of a tree. The richness of 
this district comes largely from ancient lava- , 
beds that out of craters and cracks have 
overflowed many parts of it with a deso- 
lation turning after ages to fresh fertility. 
Here, as elsewhere, all the fine features of 
mountain and valley have to the instructed 
eye their tale to tell of bygone catastrophe 
or epoch-long moulding. 1 Among the lions 
of the colony are its crater lakes, as that of 

up, organic and inorganic; the great builder-up 
being the radiant energy of the sun, which also takes 
down as well as constructs. Its heat, falling on the 
exposed surfaces of sandstone rock, causes them to 
expand beyond the force of the cohesive attraction 
which has bound them together; and so grain after 
grain becomes detached and falls down as dust. 
The wind blows it away or the rain washes it away. 
A new surface is exposed and the same results follow. 
A century slips away — a thousand centuries — and 
the sun is still engaged in reducing a mountain to 
dust. The parts possessed of strongest cohesive 
action endure longest, stand out most distinctly and 
boldly from the sierra-peaks of mountain ranges, as 
do these of the Grampians.*' 
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By courtesy of the Agent-Goucral for Victoria 

South Wall of the Gorge, Mount Buffalo, Victoria 


Tower Hill on the coast at the west end. 
The mountains and lakes of Gippsland also 
are much visited by tourists. Mt. Bogong 
(6500 feet) is the highest point of the Vic- 
torian Alps, about which and on the Buffalo 
table-land (4000 feet) winter sports can be 
enjoyed. 

Most of Victoria’s cities are agglomerated 
to the capital, that has sucked the life out 
of other ports. Geelong, near the mouth 
of the bay, which at one time aspired to be 
the metropolis, has suffered from sandy 
obstruction of its harbour, and owes its 
population of over 30,000 mainly to woollen 
mills and other manufactures. Some other 
ports on the open sea do not rank even as 
towns, and the railways led down to them 
cannot galvanize them into prosperity. The 
most important one on the west coast is 
Warrnambool, 170 miles from Melbourne, 
which has some 7000 inhabitants, since it 


overshadowed the older port of Belfast, 
that in its day grew up upon the whaling 
station called Port Fairy. 

The second city of the colony is Ballarat, 
which, with over 40,000 people, ranks itself 
the greatest inland city of Australia. This 
owes its rise to the fevered days of the gold 
rush; and still its lion is the Star of the 
East mine, sunk 2000 feet, then branching 
out in long tunnels through the gold-bearing 
earth; but it nov lives in large part more 
soberly upon foundries, breweries, flour- 
mills, woollen and other factories. Another 
of its sights is a monument to the demo- 
cratic spirit of the country, commemorating 
a fight between the authorities and the 
miners, whose leader, Peter Lalor, after- 
wards rose to be Speaker of the Assembly. 
Ballarat is notably adorned with statues 
presented by liberal citizens. It has a very 
fine botanical garden, beside a lake covering 
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Ballarat : a glimpse of Australia s largest inland city 


In the foreground is the shaft of a gold-mine, but Ballarat draws its prosperity nowadays from more prosaic industries— 

foundries, breweries, mills, and factories. 


600 acres; and while the chief thorough- 
fare, Sturt Street, is a tree-shaded boulevard 
twice as broad as Dublin’s famous Sack- 
ville Street, alias O’Connell Street, most of 
the houses are roomily set in gardens so 
as to cover a wide space with pleasant homes 
as well as handsome public buildings. The 
story goes that a Victorian visiting West- 
minster Abbey was not in the least abashed 
by its imposing dignity. “ My word,” he 
exclaimed, “ you should see the Scotch 
church at Ballarat!” The double city, 
Ballarat East and Ballarat West, stands high 
and healthy about 75 miles north-west of 
Melbourne, surrounded by forest-clad hills 


among which a naked surface here and there 
shows how it has been scarred over by the 
search for gold. 

About 60 miles north of Ballarat is Ben- 
digo, alias Sandhurst, another gold-mining 
city that has developed from a gathering 
of tents and huts into a well-built place of 
some 35,000 people. It, too, has other 
strings to its bow beside the gold still 
worked here, among its industries being 
the making of wine, and it is proud of a 
rich fernery in its public gardens, as of an 
ornamental fountain such as Melbourne 
cannot show. Bendigo and Ballarat between 
them turned out the greater part of the early 
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gold yield, one single nugget at the latter 
place weighing 175 lb: 

This State has about a dozen other towns 
with a population of as yet a few thousands. 
Maryborough, Castlemaine, Ararat, also in 
the central district, owed at least their origin 
to mining, while they also have now further 
sources of prosperity. Hamilton, with the 
falls of the Wannon as its lion, is a chief 
place of the western interior, as are Sale and 
Bairnsdale of eastern Gippsland, and Stawell 
of the Wimmera district beyond the Gram- 
pians. Echuca, on the northern border, is 
a port of the Murray, its navigation hence 
connected by rail with Melbourne. 

We cannot note all the country towns of 
Victoria conscious of deserving mention, 
or go over the network of railways by which 
they have been connected at the public 
expense. The trunk lines run northwards 
into New South Wales and westwards to 
Adelaide. There are in all some three-score 
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places with a population of a few hundreds 
and upwards, in which more than half the 
people have their homes. The rest are 
scattered over the land, about half of it 
still unappropriated and only one-tenth 
under cultivation; but here there is not so 
much still to spare of soil worth owning 
and cultivating. Victoria, however, like her 
neighbour, has been spending large sums 
on irrigating the dry plains of the Murray 
to be turned into fertile farms, for which 
she now invites settlers on easy terms with 
promises of State aid. This State does a 
good trade in wool, meat, grain, wine, and 
dairy produce, besides the protected manu- 
factures to which she seems to give attention 
that, as some judge, might have been better 
spent on the development of her natural 
resources. Among the Australian colonies 
she formerly yielded the largest amount of 
gold, but came to b * surpassed by the rich 
new fields of West Australia. 


TASMANIA 


Van Diemen’s Land, as it was originally 
named by its discoverer, Tasman, in honour 
of the Governor of the Dutch East Indies, 
is the smallest of the Australian States, but 
stands out among them by its peculiar 
features, while it may also hold up its head 
as one of the oldest, since the original 
settlers of Victoria spread from this island 
as well as from New South Wales. Long 
ago it seems to have been joined on to the 
mainland, till the rushing Antarctic waters 
cut it off by a strait 150 miles wide. The 
stormy sea that, as Marcus Clarke puts 
it, has bitten mouthfuls out of the South 
Australia coast, went on gnawing this rocky 
island into a jagged mass of bays, promon- 
tories, peninsulas, and smaller islands, over 
fifty in number. At the same time its 
elevated surface was slowly weatherworn 
into gigantic wrinkles, covering the main 
island with mountain ridges, their highest 
points rising to about 5000 feet. Among 
these lie true Alpine lakes, and to the coast 
rush ever-flowing rivers fed by regular rain- 


fall and lofty snows. The result is a beau- 
tiful alternation of cliff, hill, and valley 
scenery, turned to impressive grimness on 
the iron-bound, storm-lashed western coast, 
where more than one of its rocky openings 
has suggested the name “ Hell’s Gate ”. 

Except for too much rain and fog on this 
side, the Tasmanian climate is almost per- 
fect . The hot north winds lose their oppres- 
siveness in passing over Bass Strait; and 
if the sun be strong at times, the nights are 
cooled by Antarctic currents, while bracing 
air may always be gained on the mountain 
ridges never far off. With a mean tem- 
perature of 55 0 F., and no trying extremes, 
Tasmania makes a refreshing health resort 
for the other States. Its rainfall is not large 
on the whole, but fairly well distributed, 
most parts having enough to keep the soil 
fresh. In the centre the amount of rain 
seems to have fallen off since the partial 
clearing of the dense rank woods that in 
winter take a brownish tint, yet never grow 
bare, losing their leaves gradually as in 
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Australia. Native productions are much like 
those of the mainland; but Tasmania has 
many species of its own, some allied to the 
vegetation of New Zealand; and it is par- 
ticularly rich in pine forests and wild flowers. 
Animal life, also, resembles that of Australia, 
while the island has preserved two fierce 
creatures extinct on the mainland, the so- 
called “ wolf ” or “ tiger ” and the Tas- 
manian “ devil ”, a short-legged, thick-set 
creature like a dwarf bear. Both of these 
keep out of a man's way, but to flocks and 
farmyards they are too destructive to be 
long spared from the fate that has already 
overtaken the native inhabitants. 

Their story is a sad one. Exterminated 
before the keener eyes of modern science 
could be brought to bear upon them, they 
seem to have been in some respects superior 
to the Australians and possibly of Mela- 
nesian origin, though early ethnologists were 
in the way of pointing the moral of civili- 
zation by. putting those poor Tasmanians 
at the lowest end of its scale. At all events 
they were not able to appreciate the advan- 
tage of having white men intrude upon 
their lands. Misunderstandings soon rose 
to deadly quarrels, and for a generation went 
on a long tale of slaughter and reprisals, 
treachery and torture on either side. The 
Government tried in vain to make friends 
with and to command fair play for these 
hunted savages, who were killed off by 
kindness as well as by war, since the wearing 
of clothes had the usual effect upon their 
health, not to speak of wasting vices and 
infectious diseases introduced among them. 
At the first believed to number only a few 
thousands, in thirty years they had been 
reduced to hundreds, who still eluded cap- 

1 This celebrated Australian writer is not romancing 
when he thus states the lot of the convicts. “ Hell’s 
Gates was the most dreaded of all these houses of 
bondage. The discipline at the place was so severe 
and the life so terrible, that prisoners would risk all 
to escape from it. In one year, of eighty-five deaths 
there, only thirty were from natural causes: of the 
remaining dead, twenty-seven were drowned, eight 
killed accidentally, three shot by the soldiers, and 
twelve murdered by their comrades. In 1822, one 
hundred and sixty-nine men, out of one hundred and 
eighty-two, were punished to the extent of two 
thousand lashes. During the ten years of its exis- 
tence, one hundred and twelve men escaped, out of 
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ture and kept the settlements in clamour by 
their stealthy outrages. When thousands of 
armed men found themselves baffled in an 
attempt to sweep them off the island, a 
philanthropist whose name deserves to be 
remembered, G. A. Robinson, an unedu- 
cated bricklayer, came forward to save the 
remnant of the slinking bands. He had 
studied their character and language; he 
believed they could be won by persuasion; 
and he boldly trusted himself among them, 
with a few half-tame blacks as decoy-ducks, 
for years wandering from tribe to tribe, 
till at last, like a Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
he was able to bring them all in, trustful 
and submissive. In 1837, to the number 
of less than 300, they were settled upon 
Flinders Island in the northern strait. There 
for a time they did well under the paternal 
charge of their friend Robinson; but when 
he left, to carry out the same good work 
in Victoria, more careless guardians let 
them fall into fatal habits; and the last sur- 
vivor of the race died in 1876, three-quarters 
of a century after their first coming in touch 
with Christianity. 

The atrocities that here stirred such ill- 
blood between two races were largely due 
to the convicts, themselves in many cases 
brutalized to savagery. Their story makes 
the other dark spot in Tasmanian history. 
After it had been visited by French and 
other navigators, then explored by Lieu- 
tenant Flinders, for this beautiful island 
we could find no better use than to make a 
penal settlement of it. The cruel discipline 
of the transported prisoners has been mov- 
ingly pictured in Marcus Clarke's For the 
Term of his Natural Life} Some of them 
made good their escape, to turn reckless 

whom sixty-two only were found — dead. The 
prisoners killed themselves to avoid living any longer, 
and if so fortunate as to penetiate the desert of scrub, 
heath, and swamp, which lay between their prison 
and the settled districts, preferred death to recapture.” 
This desolate station on the west coast came to be 
abandoned, and the blackest circle of the inferno 
established at Port Arthur on the south-eastern 
Tasman Peninsula, which with its narrow necks and 
precipitous cliffs made a natural prison. On one 
promontory, known as Point Puer, were segregated 
hundreds of boys from ten to twenty years, some of 
whom also are said to have taken refuge in despairing 
suicide. ■ 
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A Corner of Tasmania’s Capital: Sandy Bay, Hobart 


outlaws, who plundered the struggling colo- 
nists and worked fiendish cruelties on the 
natives. A much greater number, spread 
over the settlements as ticket-of-leave men 
or as convict servants, went to lower the 
moral standard not too high among a com- 
munity familiar with the lash and the chain. 
Van Diemen’s Land won such a bad repute 
that, transportation having been abolished 
in the middle of the century, its inhabitants 
were fain to wipe off their hateful past by 
changing the name to Tasmania, when in 
1855 it became a separate colony. 

This Australian Ceylon is 180 miles long 
by some 150 broad, with its many depen- 
dent islands making an area a little smaller 
than Ireland, to which it has been likened, 
Mr. Michael Davitt, for one, insisting on 
it as being, in several respects, the Emerald 
Isle of the Antipodes, down to its yield of 


excellent potatoes. It is rather a finer Eng- 
land, with brighter skies and more rugged 
surface. The people are very English in 
feeling, and rather more conservative than 
in the neighbour States, to which, however, 
they have lately shown some readiness to 
emigrate, so as slightly to reduce a popu- 
lation of about 200,000. Most of the 
counties are called by such familiar names 
as Devon, Dorset, Pembroke, Kent, Cum- 
berland, and so on; most of the towns and 
rivers, too, have been christened from 
memories of some British birthplace, though 
here and there we find a strange jumble 
of names, Brighton and Bagdad, Jericho and 
Beaconsfield, Mt. Olympus and Ben Lo- 
mond. A main railway, with branches, runs 
through the island from south to north, 
connecting the two chief towns, Hobart and 
Launceston, as yet the only places of any 
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One of Tasmania’s Beauty Spots: Cataract Gorge, Launceston 


size, between which also an excellent road for its chief attractions a salubrious climate 
was made in early days by the convict and enchanting environs, the scenery of the 
labour then so cheap. island being at this end well represented by 

Hobart, at the south end, with some the jagged points of Storm Bay, by lakes 
50,000 people, is the capital. It has a and peaks of the enclosing mountains, by 
beautiful site on the estuary of the Derwent, the gorges of the Huon River with its 
backed by the wooded mass of Mt. Wei- gigantic pines and tree-ferns, and by the 
lington, its top often crowned by snow, Domain Park of rising ground just outside 
looking over another height duly dubbed the city. 

Mt. Nelson; then the whitish sandstone Launceston lies at the north end, appro- 
of which the houses are built helps to give priately on the River Tamar, which winds 
the city a smart and bright aspect. “ The and expands between wooded banks like its 
modestest cottage ”, says Mark Twain, English namesake; and this end has more 
“ looks combed and brushed, and has its the moist warmth of the Cornish climate, 
vine, its flowers, its neat fence, its neat Though not more than half the size of 
gate, its comely cat asleep on the window Hobart, Launceston has a busier port, and 
ledge.” This general air of comfort is more thinks itself ill-used in not being the capital, 
striking than any show of pretentious archi- as some day it aspires to be. This also is 
tecture, the best building being the Gover- a picturesquely pleasant town, with some 
nor’s mansion in the outskirts. Hobart has grand scenery beside it, notably the Cataract 
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Gorge of wildly broken basalt rocks, through 
which rushes down a river named the South 
Esk, compared to that beauty spot of Old 
England, the Lynn glens at Lynton. 1 Laun- 
ceston naturally has close intercourse with 
Australia, and if not a metropolis itself, it 
takes comfort in remembering how it was 
in a manner the mother of Melbourne. 
There was a time, indeed, when, barred 
from her natural markets by hostile tariffs, 
poor little Tasmania had half a mind to 
merge herself in Victoria’s fortunes. 

Devonport, Ulverstone, Westbury, Camp- 
belltown, Queenstown, Newtown, and the 
other Tasmanian towns are still little more 
than villages. Beaconsfield in the north is 
the chief gold-mining place; more than one 
part of this end gives a rich yield of tin, 
smelted at Launceston; and Mount Zeehan 
on the west has silver and copper mines of 
note. But for the mining settlements here, 
the inclement west side is thinly peopled. 
It is the central valleys that have been best 
cleared and cultivated; where, half a cen- 
tury ago, William Howitt saw how “ all 
round these villages, which consist of sub- 
stantial and even elegant houses, extend 
the richest fields, enclosed with hedges, 
generally of sweet brier or furze or broom, 
but also a good many of honest English 
hawthorn. There you may see cattle, 
sheep, pigs enormously fat, and abundance 
of poultry of all kinds, feeding and flourish- 
ing in their respective resorts — the meadows, 
the woodland slopes, or the farmyards. It 
is England all over.” English trout have 

1 “ The pride and glory of Launceston is its 
‘ Cataract Gorge up the side of which the citizens 
at their own cost have made one of the most pictur- 
esque walks to be found in the whole of Australasia, 
rhe gorge is a cleft about one hundred yards wide, 
in a high and solid volcanic rock, and running a 
mile deep into a hill rising above the town. The 
South Esk rushes down this gorge at a tremendous 
speed, dashing over innumerable boulders on its 
way, and foaming along as if driven by thousands 
of water-spirits eager to share in the placid repose 
of the Tamar, into which the roaring mountain 
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been naturalized in the streams, where 
experiments with salmon spawn did not 
meet with the same success. 

besides wheat, oats, and potatoes, a main 
product of Tasmania is fruit, almost all but 
tropical kinds flourishing here. To the 
indigenous small cherries and two or three 
ground berries, the settlers have added so 
many rich orchards that two dozen sorts 
of fruit can be put on the table at Christmas- 
time. Now that the States no longer hinder 
one another’s progress by hostile tariffs, 
Tasmania should do a good business by 
supplying her neighbours with jam, as she 
does in beer made from her hops. Copper 
and fruit have been her most valuable 
exports, after which come wool, hides, 
grain, bark, cheese, & c. Mining activity 
here has of late been hard hit by trades 
union blindness to fact, so that the chief 
copper-mine had t< be closed after losing 
£ 2000 a week. In tin-mines Tasmania 
takes a lead of the neighbour States; and 
she has coal and other minerals, besides gold 
and silver, with plenty of timber still left in 
her forests, though these have been much 
cleared away to make room for farms. The 
Tasmanian axemen are so doughty, that 
when the heir to the Crown visited Hobart 
in 1901, a great log-chopping contest was 
held before him as representation of a 
national sport. With so many resources, 
with abundant water-power, and enjoying 
such an excellent climate, this Australian 
Cinderella may yet come to greater fortune 
than some of her sisters. 

river races at headlong speed, takes a ‘header’ and 
disappears. Eveiy thing that good taste in shrub- 
planting, planning of romantic bowers and arboreal 
ornamentation could suggest, has been done to make 
this ravine a delightful place of public resort. Some 
of the best views of the town below are obtained as 
you ascend the banks of the galloping torrent, and 
the whole outlook is one on which the eye of the 
visitor loves to linger in the enjoyment of what 
nature and art combined have done to create an 
ideal place for a city’s promenade.” — Michael Davitt’s 
Life and Progress in Australasia. 
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This colony, as till recently marked in 
maps, had an ill-fitting name which might 
as well have been North Australia; and 
some part of Victoria has as good a right 
to be called South Australia. Central Aus- 
tralia would seem the natural title for a 
stretch 2000 miles long by 700 broad run- 
ning right through the middle of the con- 
tinent, much of it as yet unsettled and 
unexplored, much known to be thankless 
scrub and desert. The original settlements 
were on the richer lands near the south 
coast, where in 1836 emigrants came out 
directly from England, under the auspices 
of a company; and twenty years later the 
colony was independently organized. The 
date of its first foundation is marked by 
the capital having as godmother Queen 
Adelaide, who, a year later, became Queen 
Dowager, to be prayed for into our own 
time by sleepy parsons out of old prayer- 
books. In this century, it was better adapted 
to its name by the larger and wilder nor- 
thern half being cut away to form a new 
division. The rest of South Australia is 
large enough for its population, the whole 
area of some 380,000 square miles con- 
taining under half a million persons, among 
them a notable proportion of Germans. 

Most of this population has stretched out 
little beyond the original nucleus, so that 
the name of South Australia is not so far 
amiss; it is, indeed, the south-eastern corner 
that makes the most prosperous part. Here 
the Yorke Peninsula divides two deep inlets. 
The long Spencer Gulf has Port Augusta at 
its head, and Port Pirie lower down. On 
the Gulf of St. Vincent, at the mouth of 
the Torrens River, is Port Adelaide, behind 
which Adelaide, with its population, suburbs 
and all, of over 200,000, gives a somewhat 
misleading idea of the country for which it 
is metropolis. “ The White City ” is a 
strikingly handsome one, its broad streets 
and handsome edifices well set off by a 
girdle of park-lands that offer a green vista 
at every turn. Most of the public buildings 


are in the central King William Street, 
from which others run at right angles on 
the American pattern. Like the sister 
capitals, Adelaide has its House of Parlia- 
ment, University, Museum, Public Library, 
rich Botanical Gardens, and churches of all 
denominations, so many that it has been 
called “ City of Churches ”. Outside the 
belt of parks, a network of trams go off into 
the suburbs, that rise in villas and cottages 
upon the luxuriant slopes of Mount Lofty, 
a few miles behind, where from the Obser- 
vatory, at a height of 2000 feet, one has a 
grand prospect over this wide expanse of 
homes and gardens. The National Park 
of 2000 acres, with other pleasant resorts, 
lies about these inland heights; and on the 
seashore, Adelaide has a Brighton of its 
own, near another bathing-place called 
Glenelg. This name, repeated in rivers 
both of the north and south coast, comes 
from the colonial secretary, Lord Glenelg, 
who had nearly had the fame of christening 
Melbourne, as Hindmarsh, one of the 
suburbs of Adelaide, commemorates the first 
Governor of South Australia. Off the 
mouth of the gulf lies Kangaroo Island, 
whose situation and salubrious climate make 
it an Australian Isle of Wight. 

Mount Lofty rises from a low range 
running northwards from the coast; and 
another, the Flinders Range, at one point 
3000 feet, takes the same direction from 
the top of the Spencer Gulf. On the vast 
hardly settled expanse beyond the gulfs 
there are other scattered ranges and vol- 
canic heights, but these send no rivers to 
the barren coast. The waters of the Murray 
and the Darling take a tortuous and sluggish 
course through the south-eastern nook of 
the colony to end somewhat ingloriously in 
the shallow opening of Lake Alexandrina. 
The rivers reaching the great gulfs are 
inconsiderable, the Torrens, on which 
Adelaide stands, being little better than a 
drain most of the year. Most of the streams 
here lose themselves in huge salt swamps, 
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One of the Broad Thoroughfares of Adelaide, South Australia: Currie Street 


thre^of them, Lake Torrens, Lake Gairdner, 
and Lake Eyre, turned by rain to sheets 
which it has been proposed to flood into 
a great inland sea that would go to modify 
the climate, while the deserts about them 
might be reclaimed by storing up inunda- 
tions through which some parts are water- 
logged. The basin of Lake Eyre is at pre- 
sent a Sahara several times the size of 
Britain. More picturesque are the smaller 
basins of fresh water gathered in volcanic 
craters, like the deep blue lake of Mount 
Gambier in the extreme south-eastern 
corner. There is room for much variety 
on this enormous surface, of which a geo- 
logical observer declares how, 

“ with a climate like that of the south of 
Spain, it possesses the scenery of the High- 
lands in some places, whilst in others deserts 
like those of Arabia, and vying with them for 
bleakness, aridity, and burning heat. There 

VOL. VIII. 


are chains of salt lakes which render unprofit- 
able a larger area than England. There are 
marshes and salt swamps more dank, unwhole- 
some, and extensive than any in the United 
States. There are rocky precipices and chasms 
and waterfalls to rival almost the Alps. There 
are extinct volcanoes of large dimensions almost 
as numerous as those of Auvergne. And, 
finally, there are caves which exceed in magni- 
tude the Guacharo Caves of Humboldt, or, in 
stalactites, the Antiparos of the /Egean Sea.” 

In the same latitude South Australia is 
hotter and drier than Victoria, so that its 
fortunes are more subject to vicissitude. 
Along with great stretches of barrenness 
it has some rich lands suitable both for 
pasture and farms. Like its neighbours it 
produces wool, but culture is its main 
interest, the dry wheat of its southern dis- 
trict being of superior quality; and it has 
lately been giving much attention to wine- 
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making, the production almost quadrupled 
in a recent year. The chief mineral wealth 
is in copper, the mines of Burra-fiurra 
having been here what Ballarat and Bendigo 
were to Victoria; but at present those of 
Wallaroo and Moonta, at the head of the 
Yorke Peninsula, are the most productive. 
And though the mines of Broken Hill lie 
over the border of New South Wales, their 
produce comes to Adelaide by a railway 
which its Government made haste to con- 
struct while the Sydney people were still 
considering how to bridge over their back 
country. A line across the Murray joins 
Melbourne to Adelaide. Another goes north- 
wards to Port Augusta, forking for Broken 
Hill in New South Wales. From Port 
Augusta a railway has been made through 
the deserts behind the southern coast, join- 
ing at Kalgoorlie one from Fremantle in 
West Australia, so as now to give communi- 
cation from Sydney across the continent. 
At present a line runs nearly 700 miles 
inland from Adelaide, designed eventually 


to cross Australia, north and south, and will 
no doubt be completed if reports turn out 
true of rich gold-fields on its projected 
course through the arid heart of the con- 
tinent. This would bring Melbourne and 
Adelaide some days nearer London. 

Ostriches from South Africa and camels 
from Asia have been introduced into the 
south of the colony. True to its original 
design of providing homes for small land- 
holders, South Australia has been trying 
some interesting experiments in the found- 
ing of communistic settlements on the 
Murray River. However these may turn 
out as productive new farms, for already 
their co-operative working seems a failure, 
the colony takes pride to remember that it 
never had anything to do with convicts. 
Another boast it makes is that here women 
were first qualified to sit as members of 
Parliament, though as yet they have had 
to be content with voting; and it claims a 
cleaner record of drunkenness, insolvency, 
and crime than that of the neighbour States. 



A Railway Bridge over the Adelaide River 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


This is the biggest of the colonial family, 
if not the best filled, a matter of some million 
square miles, 1 500 miles long by 1000 broad, 
about one-third of the whole continent. It 
started early as a Crown colony in 1829; 
but for long its progress was slow, and the 
population so thin that in the middle of 
the century, while its neighbours shook off 
the yoke of the transportation system, Wes- 
tern Australia opened her arms to convicts, 
who continued to be sent there till 1868. 
When in 1890 she attained her majority by 
becoming an independently constituted State, 
there were not 50,000 people in the country, 
among whom an oligarchy of “ Seven 
Families ” had contrived to get into their 
hands the cream of wealth and power. Soon 
afterwards she succeeded to a fortune by 
the discovery of rich gold-fields, and this 
at once gave her a new standing in the world. 
As in the case of her neighbours, the country 
had been much drained of active manhood 
by the pull of the Victorian gold-fields. 
From Victoria and other colonies in turn, 
as from Europe, adventurers came flocking 
into the new field, so fast that in ten years 
the population of West Australia was quad- 
rupled, and is now steadily increasing over 
300,000. 

“ Westralia ” — thus familiarly abbre- 
viated, if not still more curtly W.A. — 
answers to its name as taking up the whole 
west side of the continent; but the greater 
part of its inhabitants have gathered in 
the south-west corner, the most promising 
and tempting quarter. The climate here 
is like that of Italy, with short summer heats 
cooled by sea-breezes, a long winter, genial 
on the whole, but sometimes wet and stormy 
on the coast, and in less danger of the alter- 
nate droughts and floods that afflict other 
parts of Australia. Near the sea there is 
a rainfall of 30 to 40 inches. In the north, 
and in the interior, the heat is more oppres- 
sive, sometimes most oppressive, and the 
rainfall often deficient. West Australia has 
hardly yet had time to survey all its vast 


territory; but most of it appears to be 
desert or poor land, with mountains seldom 
rising above 2000 feet and river-beds only 
on the coast strip. Much, however, is rich 
in forests of valuable timber, notably the 
jarrah and the tall karri gum trees, covering 
millions of acres with the enduring wood 
that comes to pave our streets. In the 
soutlv western quarter principally are found 
fairly good lands, where grain, fruit, and 
vegetables gwe satisfactory returns. Sheep 
and cattle are reared under the disadvantage, 
in many districts, of a scantiness of water 
and a too common occurrence of poisonous 
plants, which it is hoped in time to eradicate. 
The sinking of deep wells and the con- 
trolling of intern ttently boisterous rivers 
can transform many dry stretches, where 
rain brings out an eruption of green, and 
a patch of short-lived oats may be found 
springing up after a teamster has watered 
his horses. From pastoral and agricultural 
pursuits enterprise was drawn off to the 
gold-fields, which proved the richest in 
Australia; now, as their yield goes down, 
crops come up, and the State which a dozen 
years ago had to import part of its food is 
able to supply other lands with grain and 
fruit. Coal as well as other minerals appear 
to await exploitation, as soon as gold ceases 
to work its fascinating spell on new-comers. 
So West Australia has reason to hope for 
a future as great as her extent. Already, the 
fertile parts show a rapid increase of small 
farms claiming to grow the best wheat cf 
Australia, the enterprise of their holders 
fostered by an Agricultural Bank established 
by this State, that at present most heartily 
invites British settlers. Like the British 
Columbians of Canada, her people are said 
to be less weaned from motherland sympa- 
thies than are other Australians, who chaff 
them as “ sandgropers ” on their huge 
stretches of arid soil. 

West Australia joins South Australia on 
a bare, dry sandstone plateau, stretching 
back from the cliffs of the Great Australian 
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Perth, West Australia: a general view of the city and Swan River from the Park 


Bight, where it is expressively named the 
Nullarbor Plain. Farther west its southern 
shore is fringed with the Archipelago of the 
Recherche, so called after the ship in which 
it was explored by D'Entrecasteaux while 
Australia still lay a prize for all the civilized 
world. At the most southerly point opens 
King George's Sound, where Albany used 
to give visitors their welcome or farewell 
to Australia, this having long been the first 
harbour of mail steamers from Suez, a 
distinction now gone to Fremantle. Albany, 
centre of a timber region, is a pretty little 
town with a grievance common in Australia: 
it thinks it ought to be the capital rather 
than that upstart Perth, several years 
younger as a settlement; but it has to 
content itself with the best harbour of the 
colony, from which a railway to Perth, 
300 miles, cuts across the corner ending 
in Cape Leeuwin, where some Dutch 


mariner must have imagined a lioness 
Perth, on the Swan River, seems in the 
way of outgrowing its godfather, that “ Fair 
City " on the Tay, for it already counts over 
70,000 people, and twice as many in the 
whole congeries of adjacent municipalities 
stretching a dozen miles down the river 
to its port Fremantle and its bathing-beach 
Cottesloe. It has two cathedrals, and every- 
thing handsome about it in the way of open 
parks and public buildings, one of them a 
branch of the Royal Mint. The old Perth, 
a capital too in its day, has of late years 
treated itself to a new main thoroughfare, 
but its young namesake's chief street, a 
couple of miles long, adorned with Cape 
lilac and mulberries, would put it to shame, 
even though this be hardly up to the Aus- 
tralian capitals' standard; and the venerable 
Inches of the Tay would be lost in the park 
of 1000 acres that is only one of the anti- 
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podean Perth’s amenities. The environs are 
beautiful, the Swan River below the city 
making a fine opening, which its people 
declare equal to Sydney Harbour for pic- 
turesqueness, or to that Scottish view from 
Kinnoul Hill of the Tay winding through 
the Carse of Gowrie. Twelve miles down 
the river, at its mouth, stands Fremantle, 
this Perth's Dundee, which may be called 
the chief port in the colony now that the 
mail steamers have taken to calling here, 
with the further distinction of becoming 
terminus of the trans-continental railway 
system. Fremantle may well lay itself out 
to rise in the world as future Sydney of the 
west, since the thousand miles have been 
spanned that separated this colony from the 
highways of Eastern Australia. Its present 
population is about 20,000. 

From Perth a railway runs eastward to 
the chief gold-fields, and there meets the 
one now pushed through the deserts from 
South Australia. Coolgardie, 360 miles 
away, was the Eldorado that first came to 
fame here, grown into a place of several 
thousand people with as many more scat- 
tered about its neighbourhood, but now 
sadly dwindled like some neighbours. In 
the desolate bush country through which 
the railway runs it passes by Southern Cross, 
of which little is left but the remains of 
hasty structures and the pretentious names 
given to “ boomed ” building lots, “ Pleiades 
Square ”, “ Constellation Street ”, and so 
forth, a warning to all such new towns that 
the tide of their fortune, swelling like the 
Solway, may ebb as fast. Coolgardie came 
to be overshadowed by Ivalgoorlie, 26 miles 
farther on, centre of the East Coolgardie 
district, in which 30,000 people are at work, 
the most flourishing part of West Australia 
outside the capital. The railway, now turn- 
ing northwards, goes on 80 miles to Menzies 
and the North Coolgardie gold-fields, then 
is being pushed on another 80 miles to 
Murrin-Murrin, where mines of copper also 
can be worked; and to Mount Malcolm and 
Mount Margaret, still farther north, the iron 
horse will bring swarms of prospectors, so 
long as Western Australia supplies the 
greater part of Australia's gold, though some 
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of its famous mines have been worked out. 

What is called the Coolgardie group of 
mines, dotted over 10,000 square miles, 
appears as yet the most valuable, a question 
as to which it is, indeed, not always easy 
to get at the truth where so much interest 
becomes concerned in falsehood or in san- 
guine over-estimates. It is a notable feature 
of these gold-fields that such rowdyism as 
was rampant in the early days of California 
and Ballarat soon hid its head here, the 
miners of all classes and nations settling 
down to order and civility after a short 
period of transition, when some mild lynch- 
law came in handy. Perhaps there has been 
less roguery on the ground than among the 
London speculators who have largely pro- 
moted the West Australian mines. Thanks 
to the capital thus brought to bear on them, 
their development has been remarkably 
rapid. Elaborate machinery is hurried up 
from the coast in spite of extraordinary 
difficulties of transport; temporary erections 
of canvas and corrugated iron before long 
give place to brick and stone; and a mining 
town a few' years old equips itself with 
churches, schools, shops, hotels, but most 
quickly with the drinking-saloons that make 
a fitting temple for worshipping the local 
god — gold. There is some excuse for 
drinking in this scene of parching dust, 
w'here fresh water has been sold by the 
gallon, a good w r ash proved a costly luxury, 
and the washing of alluvial gold had to be 
replaced by the process of “ dry-blow r ing ”. 
Almost all the underground water here is 
thickly charged with brine, and has to be 
distilled by means of condensers; so that in 
early days a shilling or half a crown a gallon 
might be paid for fresh water. Natural 
water- holes, befouled by thirsty animals, 
are less common than lakes of dazzling sand 
or salt, or the mockery of a mirage. A 
fatally frequent form of typhoid has scourged 
the young settlements through the w r ant of 
this element that “ expunges all offence of 
man ”; but the Government has now pro- 
vided remedy in an artificial water-supply, 
brought all the way from Perth, a very 
notable enterprise carried out at the cost 
of over two and a half millions, at once 
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reducing the price of water on the gold- 
fields to a few shillings per thousand gallons. 

These works, begun in 1898 and com- 
pleted in January, 1903, are perhaps the 
most notable of all such modern under- 
takings. The water is gathered in a reser- 
voir among the coast ranges behind Perth, 
with a catchment basin of about 360,000 
acres. It is pumped through more than 
300 miles of 33-inch steel pipes to a reser- 
voir of 12,000,000 gallons capacity at Bulla- 
Bulling, some 36 miles from Kalgoorlie, at 
an elevation of 1400 feet above sea-level. 
The pipe line is in six sections, with a 
pumping-station and receiving tank at each 
junction. From the Bulla-Bulling reser- 
voir the water is distributed by gravitation 
to smaller reservoirs at Coolgardie and Kal- 
goorlie, out of which consumers are sup- 
plied. The maximum supply is 5,000,000 
gallons per day, which is beyond the present 
demand. 


The aridity of this country, for which 
a dozen inches is considered a good annual 
rainfall, has suggested the importation of 
camels, that can go without water for days, 
but will drink the owner’s purse dry in 
condensed water when they get a chance. 
Besides these exotic cattle, whose Afghan 
and “ Assyrian ” grooms have added a 
strange strain to the gathering of nation- 
alities, bicycles are much used on the gold- 
fields, at the cost, one supposes, of some 
“ pushing ” through dust and sand. Camels 
have here naturalized themselves so well as 
to make their appearance in the dry regions 
of other States, raising protests of alarmed 
disgust from Australia’s idol, the horse. 

The conveniences and conventionalities 
of civilized life soon arrived at a place like 
Coolgardie, which was only a few years old 
when it began laying out for its luckier 
citizens suburban villas, a little more remote 
from the din raised by a clank of engines 
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a thudding of stamps, a screeching of steam 
whistles, and now and then a subterranean 
boom of dynamite rending the precious 
bowels of this barren earth. Kalgoorlie, 
with its miles of new streets and electric 
trams, has gone more rapidly ahead. The 
population of a gold-field is a matter to be 
lightly touched on, shifting as it is apt to 
be, and divided between separate muni- 
cipalities quickly organized. Near Kal- 
goorlie, for instance, one styled Boulder 
City counted in 1915 over 10,000 heads. 
But while Coolgardie is now deserted, Kal- 
goorlie in turn becomes touched with signs 
of decay. The prosperity of this district, 
however, seems in no danger of soon drying 
up, for the lodes of telluride of gold turn 
out richer in the deeper levels, several 
ounces a ton being smelted out of the ore, 
while nearer the surface the precious metal 
is often found free in the form of a brown 
powder, known as mustard gold. 

Gold is worked in several other parts of 
the colony, in the teeth of the scientific 
experts, who here proved singularly out in 
their unfavourable forecasts. To the north- 
west of the Coolgardie region are the Mur- 
chison gold-fields, connected with Gerald- 
ton on the coast by a railway; this district 
has the advantage of a better water-supply, 
whkh enables it to breed sheep to some 
extent. Near the north-western bend of 
the coast a railway runs from Port Hedland 
to the Pilbarra diggings, where tin also is 
found. In the far north, beyond the wild 
Leopold Ranges, the Kimberley fields were 
the goal of a wild rush to disappointment, 
but the country about them proved to be 
well adapted for sheep and cattle breeding. 
Other names wax or wane, as fresh dis- 
coveries draw men to new fields, soon pro- 
claimed under the State mining-laws, per- 
haps cut off from older ones when they 
grow important enough to have a title and 
warden of their own. The prospects of 
too many mines have been temporarily 
obscured by rash or dishonest “ booming ” 
of them beyond their value; and the first 
thing the prospector must look out for is 
not so much gold as water. It is believed 
by some hopeful discoverers that before 
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long this State will prove not so rich in gold 
as in copper and in coal. 

Between Coolgardie and Kimberley lies the 
forbidding desert of “ Spinifex and Sand ”, 
twice traversed by Mr. D. W. Carnegie 
with the help ol camels, for whose patience, 
endurance, and temper this explorer has 
a rare good word to say. His party had to 
make their stages from one native well to 
another, perhaps a week’s march apart, 
often found dry, or to 44 soaks ” hidden at 
the foot of granite rocks, where by patient 
digging they might get a little water trickling 
out of the sand; and it was unspeakable joy 
when they came upon a pool in which they 
might bathe their scorched and dusty 
limbs. Now and then they were able to 
surprise shy families of blackfellows, whom 
they forced or coaxed to lead them to 
treasured water-supplies. They had to 
drag the camels across the soft beds of salt 
lakes, edged with leathery samphire or with 
powdery gypsum, in which men sank knee- 
deep. They had to toil their prickly way 
through plains of the deceitful spinifex, 
44 breast-high, looking in the distance like 
a field of ripe corn ”, relieved only here and 
there by a desert oak, “ solemn, white, and 
mysterious ”, by top-heavy 44 poplars ”, or 
by clumps of bush with trailing plants, 
which kept the camels in food and even in 
drink where their stems had sucked some 
juice out of the ground. But worst of all 
was the desert of red sand waves, fifty to a 
hundred feet high, 44 so close together that 
in a day’s march we crossed from sixty to 
eighty ridges, so steep that often the camels 
had to breast them on their knees, and so 
barren and often destitute of vegetation 
that one wonders how even camels could 
pick up a living, . . . ridge succeeding 
ridge, as if the whole country had been 
combed with a mammoth comb ”. 1 For 

1 “ The difficulties of our journey were increased 
by the necessity of crossing the ridges almost at right 
angles. With almost heart-breaking regularity they 
kept their general trend of east by north and west by 
south, causing us from our northerly course to travel 
day after day against the grain of the country. An 
easterly and westerly course would have been in- 
finitely less laborious, as in that case we could have 
travelled along the bottom of the trough between 
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two months they laboured across this 
monotonous wilderness, till it began to be 
broken by flat-topped or pointed hills; then 
at last came ravines, water-beds, grassy 
plains, and the telegraph line that guided 
the wanderers to Hall’s Creek in the Kim- 
berley settlements. The result of this bold 
journey was to show how worthless is the 
interior of the colony, where an imaginary 
straight line separates it from like wilder- 
nesses belonging to South Australia, an 
arid expanse in which all England could be 
lost. 

The rest of Western Australia may be 
called a land of possibilities. Many of its 
towns, at present little more than names, may 
in a few years have risen to fame. Every 
place of more than a couple of thousand 
inhabitants at the last census will have 
found mention, when we add Bunbury, a 
port to the south of Perth, which has some 
name as a local Brighton; Northam and 
York, market towns on the railway east from 
the capital; Geraldton, 200 miles above 
Perth, port for the Murchison gold-fields 
and the lead- and copper-mines of Northamp- 
ton; then Wagin and Collie, least small of 
the inland townships springing up in the 
south-western corner, which seems best 
adapted to agriculture, and is as yet the 
most thickly seamed by Government lines 
in advance of population. South by rail 
from Perth (150 miles), Busselton is a small 

two ridges for a great distance before having to cross 
over any. The troughs and waves seem to be corru- 
gations in the surface of greater undulations; for 
during a day’s march or so, on reaching the top of 
one ridge, our view forwards was limited to the next 
ridge, until a certain point was reached, from which 
we could see in either direction; and from this point 
onwards the ridges sank before us for a nearly equal 
distance, and then again they rose, each ridge higher 
than the last. Words can give no conception of the 
ghastly desolation and hopeless dreariness of the 
scene which meets one s eyes from the crest of a high 
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seaside town that seems bound to rise, not 
only through its own attractions, but as 
starting-point for a series of magnificent 
stalactite caves recently opened up in the 
limestone hills towards Cape Leeuwin, more 
than one of them apparently deserving to 
rank among the wonders of the world. 
The finest as yet known is the Lake Cave, 
on the Margaret River, where a crystal lake, 
600 feet below ground, is vaulted by a hall 
that seems built of marble, alabaster, and 
jewels, nature’s own Taj Mahal; but still 
more marvellous recesses may await dis- 
covery in a stretch of primeval forest. 

The coast northward from Geraldton, 
broken by capes and archipelagos, and by 
the mouths of the Murchison, Gascoyne, 
Ashburton, and other rivers, has several 
small ports as yet mere villages by our 
standard — Carnarvon, Cossack, Port Hed- 
land, Broome, chief station of the pearl 
fishery of this coast; then come Derby, on 
King Sound at the mouth of the Fitzroy, 
in the north-west; and Wyndham, at the 
head of the Cambridge Gulf on the north 
shore, into which open the Ord and Victoria 
Rivers, flowing from highlands still little 
known, believed to be held by a specially 
intractable breed of blackfellows on whom 
their fine scenery is wasted. At this end 
the colony shares certain characteristics ,and 
industries with the Northern Territory, and 
the tropical projection of Queensland. 

ridge. The barren appearance of the sand is only 
intensified by the few sickly and shrunken gums that 
are dotted over it. In the troughs occasional clumps 
of shrubs, or scrubs, or small trees are met with, and 
everywhere are scattered tussocks of spinifex. True 
it is, though, that even this poverty-stricken plant 
has its uses, for it serves to bind the sand and keep 
the ridges, for the most part, compact. Where 
spinifex does not grow, for instance on the tops of 
the ridges, one realizes how impossible a task it would 
be to travel for long over banks of loose sand.” — Hon. 
D. W. Carnegie’s Spinifex and Sand. 
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Queensland’s Principal Product: ten months’ sugar-cane on a Government experimental station 


QUEENSLAND 


Second in size of the Australian States, 
twice as large as Germany, extending in 
iS degrees of latitude, with a coast-line of 
2500 miles, Queensland has a notable variety 
of surface and capabilities, from the rich 
black volcanic soil of the Darling Downs 
to poor deserts of sandstone filling Cape 
York Peninsula, from the picturesque gorges 
of the Dividing Range to the mangrove 
swamps of the northern seaboard, from 
farms of grain and grass to dense jungles 
and tropical trees like the palm and pan- 
danus. So great is the consequent diversity 
of interests over this expanse, that the colony 
has been vexed by the question of splitting 
itself into two, even into three States. Such 
fissiparism might seem premature in the 


case of a country that numbers as yet not 
three-quarters of a million inhabitants, but 
Queensland had hardly one-tenth as many 
when she took up her independence in 1859, 
having begun life as the Moreton Bay con- 
vict settlement of New South Wales. When 
some quarter of a century old, she felt so 
confident of her destinies as to annex the 
whole of New Guinea; and though that 
bold measure was cancelled by the Home 
Government, the more modest dominion of 
British New Guinea was at first a sort of 
Queensland protectorate, now taken under 
the wing of the Commonwealth. This 
ambitious State boasts a larger railway 
mileage, in proportion to population, than 
any other country in the world. In politics, 
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she has set an example to her neighbours 
by an Act of 1914, making voting compul- 
sory, unless the absent electors can present 
a valid excuse. Her legislature was of late 
dominated by working-class and socialistic 
politicians, whose reckless extravagance 
brought rebuke by the State’s loss of credit 
in the London money market. A consider- 
able German settlement scattered here alien 
names, that, as in other colonies, came to 
be discarded in the Great War. 

This north-eastern quarter of the con- 
tinent, though subject also to droughts, has 
a good rainfall on the coast; and its climate, 
if hot, is healthy enough, save for a touch 
of malaria here and there in the tropical 
north. Even in the dry season come so 
heavy dews that men strip to wade through 
long grass that wets them to the waist. 
The southern region is particularly rich in 
cattle and sheep. The huge sheep-run of 
Warenda was almost as extensive as York- 
shire; but here, as elsewhere, the tendency 
is to cut up large holdings into more re- 
stricted grazing - grounds or small farms. 
The mountains behind the coast belt have 
gold-mines second in productiveness only 
to those of West Australia. There are also 
vast deposits of coal and iron, and mines 
of silver, tin, copper, &c., in working, or 
available as soon as the conditions of price 
and transport make it profitable to work 
them. Wolfram and bismuth figure among 
the metals yielded here. Opals are got in the 
west, and other gems in various parts, among 
them a kind of green sapphire rivalling em- 
eralds. But it is in the variety of its crops 
that .Queensland has an advantage, besides 
its great herds of cattle. Along with some 
productions of more temperate climes, maize 
flourishes most luxuriantly, affording fodder 
as well as grain. Tropical fruits are grown: 
pineapples, mangoes, bananas, guavas, and 
others; oranges and grapes ripen earlier than 
in the southern colonies. The date-palm 
and coco-nut grow here, but do not bear 
fruit to perfection. The Egyptian papyrus 
has been introduced as an experiment. To- 
bacco is grown in the north, where cotton 
may turn out to be a profitable crop. 

The special production of Queensland 


has been the sugar-cane, which brought 
about a bitter contention of interests. Hot 
work in sugar plantations is not easily done 
by white men, and the prosperity of sugar 
growing has depended on the labour of 
more enduring children of the sun. Such 
labour being only slightly supplied by 
Chinamen and other Asiatic immigrants, 
and the Queensland natives, the fiercest of 
their race, yielding little service, the planters 
had resort to importing Kanaka natives of 
the South Sea Islands to work for them 
under a system of temporary serfdom. This 
system having readily lent itself to abuses, 
while the example of America showed what 
might come of rooting a servile class in a 
free country, the importation of Kanakas 
has all along been strongly denounced, and 
Queensland politics largely turned on this 
burning question. At one time regulated 
by Government interference, then pro- 
hibited altogether, then again permitted in 
answer to the outcry of the planters, the 
“ labour trade ” remained till our day an 
ugly feature of Queensland life. Now, in 
opposition to it, philanthropy becomes 
reinforced by a different sentiment. The 
white working-man in Australia cherishes 
the same short-sighted dread of cheap labour 
as was roused by the introduction of ma- 
chinery that has produced so much wealth 
at home. Queensland’s reluctance to accept 
federation was chiefly inspired by suspicion 
of how her “ peculiar institution ” might 
be treated; and her suspicion was justified 
by the Commonwealth Parliament’s pro- 
viding not only against the introduction of 
Kanakas in the future, but for the banish- 
ment within a fixed period even of those 
settled in the country, a measure hotly 
affirmed as well as denied to mean ruin for 
the sugar plantations, and the sugar-mills 
dependent on them, if not for the brown- 
skinned immigrants, whose own wishes were 
least of all taken into consideration. The 
repatriation of coolies often came to be 
carried out with painful results, these half- 
weaned savages finding life difficult for 
them on their native soil, where their recep- 
tion might be robbery and murder at the 
hands of their own people. 
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The south and earliest settled part is 
the most thickly populated. Here, behind 
Moreton Bay, lies the capital, Brisbane, 
twenty miles up its river, which lias been 
canalized into a passage allowing large 
vessels to reach the wharves of the city. 
Brisbane, with its spreading suburbs, has 
now about 180,000 people, and makes a 
handsome city, furnished not only with a 
stately Parliament House and Government 
buildings, but with cathedral, university, 
museum, art gallery, parks, botanic gardens, 
and other institutions such as befit the credit 
of an Australian capital. The Brisbane 
people assure us that their city, built on both 
sides of the bridged river and partly enclosed 
by its bend, is second to none on the con- 
tinent for beauty; and a German visitor, 
who may be supposed impartial, speaks of it 
as a charming place, “ with broad and well- 
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kept streets and pretty houses ornamented 
with verandas and surrounded by gardens ”, 
where palms, bananas, and bamboos help 
the sunny climate in giving a half-tropical 
aspect. The scenery around is also very 
taking, especially the creeks of the river, 
and the remarkable volcanic cones rising 
above the bay and its green islands, that 
make bathing - places for Brisbane, its 
Brighton being Sandgate, a dozen miles 
away, while farther off comes Southport, 
whose sands are beaten by a surf that would 
amaze its English namesake. Mount Cootha 
and White’s Hill give fine view-points over 
the city’s environs. 

From Brisbane, past Ipswich, centre of 
Queensland’s coal-mines, a railway runs 
hundreds of miles inland, through the 
defiles of the Dividing Range and over the 
Darling Downs, famous for their rich soil 
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and for the clear air that makes this high 
district an Australian Engadine. By their 
chief place, Toowoomba, it goes on to other 
elevated grazing-lands watered by tribu- 
taries of the Darling, and seamed by low 
hills. From Charleville, where copious 
artesian - well water - supplies have been 
obtained, the railway turns south down the 
Warrego Valley to Cunnamulla towards the 
New South Wales frontier, 1 near which 
Mount Lindsay stands up 5500 feet. Not 
to speak of its branches, this line connects 
with that coming up from Sydney, by 
Warwick and Stanthorpe in the south of the 
State, which at a height of 2600 feet makes 
a sunny sanatorium. 

Another main line runs north, up the 
alluvial coast strip, rich in crops and timber. 
It passes by Cyinpie, one of the great gold- 
fields of the colony; by Maryborough, a 
considerable port on the estuary of the 
Mary River, opening into the sea behind 
the long sandy Fraser Island; by Bunda- 
berg, in the mouth of the Burnett River, 
which does an export trade in the sugar and 
maize of its district; then on to the fine 
natural harbour of Gladstone, one of the 
would-be capitals, just below Curtis Island 
on the Tropic of Capricorn, and so to 
Rockhampton, 380 miles from Brisbane. 

Rockhampton, though nearly fifty miles 
up the Fitzroy River, is also a port; and 
with a population of 20,000, aspired indeed 
to be the capital of a Central Queensland 

1 Mrs. Campbell Praed, who spent her girlhood 
here, gives pictures of the mountains on the borders 
of these two colonies, where rise several coast 
streams. “ The country at their heads is wild and 
broken into steep ridges, gorges, and barren plateaux, 
where are huge grey boulders scattered haphazard, as 
though a company of Titans had been playing at 
pitch and toss; while on all sides curious upheavals 
and indentations speak of a before-time volcanic 
convulsion. 'The mountains are of no great elevation, 
but are rugged and grim, and fantastic of outline. 
Here and there a needle-like peak stands up sharply 
among rocky or eucalyptus-grown humps, and cloven 
hills and overhanging crags seem, at a distance, to 
take the most grotesque shapes. A grand, wild view 
is to be had at every turn, and from the shoulders of 
the range one may look over, as it were, a blue sea, 
broken by precipitous islets, its land billows stretching 
to the horizon.” More monotonous is the bush 
farther inland, “ mile after mile of primaeval forest 
where perhaps foot of white man has never trod — 
interminable vistas where the eucalyptus trees rear 
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which has thought itself worthy of separate 
existence. Near it are the extraordinary 
mines of Mount Morgan, yielding an 
unusually pure gold, believed to have been 
precipitated in former ages by the waters of 
an extinct hot spring; but the working here 
was lately arrested by the demands of labour, 
in this State holding its head high above 
economic considerations. Behind Rock- 
hampton is also a prosperous pastoral dis- 
trict, through which the Central Railway 
runs westward for hundreds of miles, with 
branches north and south, tapping fields 
of various minerals. 

Above Rockhampton, for 1200 miles, the 
mainland looks upon a calm sea, for which 
the Great Barrier Reef makes a breakwater; 
but countless islands and shoals require 
cautious navigation. A railway is being 
made along this shore; where a short line 
runs inland from the port of Mackay, the 
centre of the sugar-growing. Bowen is 
another port on the coast rail to Townsville, 
capital of the North Queensland that thinks 
it ought to come into being, from which 
town a long line goes by its rival, Charters 
Towers, centre of a northern gold-field; then 
it forks to Winton in the heart of the western 
pastures, and to the copper-mines of Clon- 
curry, which are to be connected with Bris- 
bane by a more direct route. Cardwell, 
behind the fog- wrapped heights of Hin- 
chinbrook Island, and Innisfail are the next 
small ports; then comes Cairns, 900 miles 

their lofty trunks, and spread forth their lanky limbs 
from which the red gum oozes and hangs in fantastic 
pendants like crimson stalactites; ravines along the 
sides of which the long-bladed grass grows rankly; 
level untimbered plains alternating w’ith undulating 
tracts of pasture, here and there broken by a stony 
ridge, steep gully, or dried-up creek. All wild, vast, 
and desolate; all the same monotonous grey colour- 
ing, except where the wattle when in blossom shows 
patches of feathery gold, or a belt of scrub lies green, 
glossy, and impenetrable as Indian jungle. The soli- 
tude seems intensified by the strange sounds of rep- 
tiles, birds, and insects, and by the absence of larger 
creatures, of which, in the daytime, the only audible 
signs are the stampede of a herd of kangaroo, or the 
rustle of a wallabi or dingo stirring the grass as it 
creeps to its lair. But there are the whirring of locusts, 
the demoniac chuckle of the laughing jackass, the 
screeching of cockatoos and parrots, the hissing of th$ 
frilled lizard, and the buzzing of innumerable insects 
hidden under the dense undergrowth.” 
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A Pineapple Plantation, Queensland 


north of Brisbane, which has railways and 
tram lines into an interior country rich in 
fruit as well as minerals. Its harbour is 
a gateway for the grandest Queensland 
scenery, where the highest peak of the Bel- 
lenden Ker Range rises to 5400 feet, and 
the Barron River in flood-time makes a fall 
300 feet wide and 700 feet deep. Farther 
north, Cooktown, another port with a short 
railway inland, commemorates the name of 
that great navigator who here has a natural 
monument in Mount Cook. It is at this 
north end that most markedly the features 
of Asian and Australian vegetation “ dove- 
tail into each other ”. Here luxuriate real 
tropical swamps and jungles, their dank 
recesses swarming with bloodthirsty leeches 
and venomous snakes, the big trunks lost 
in a tangle of ferns, rattans, creepers, and 
plants that are sometimes fearsomely beau- 
tiful, such as the giant nettle, the very stir 


of whose leaves sets men sneezing, and con 
tact with them can sting horses and dogs 
into fatal agony. In these forests the Aus- 
tralian avifauna is specially rich, Queens- 
land having some 600 species of birds, more 
than all Europe. 

At its north end, as at the south, the 
Dividing Range breaks out into bolder 
heights than are its usual character; and 
here, too, it bends westward in ridges from 
which several rivers flow to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. On the estuaries of this gulf 
are Burketown and Normanton, both small 
places as yet, but the latter with a railway 
begun towards the south, where silver- and 
copper-mines, as well as good grazing 
lands invite settlement. Those railways in 
a thinly populated country often represent 
not so much any great need of them, as 
pressure which the voters of the district 
have been able to bring to bear on their 
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legislature. But not even colonial poli- 
ticians have found excuse for making a 
railway on the long tongue of Cape York, 
where the wild natives are left to them- 
selves, and openings in the jungle show 
pimpled with tall conical ant-hills as the 
most frequent signs of life. 

There is nothing here like a town but 
Port Kennedy on Thursday Island, off the 
north end, which port of call for mail 
steamers has a “ Grand Hotel ” and a 
telegraph station, also a cathedral seat of 
the Bishop of Carpentaria, whose missionary 
diocese covers some half-million square 
miles. As the centre of the pearl and tre- 
pang fisheries of the north-east coast it 
gathered an extraordinary mixture of float- 
ing population — Europeans, Americans, 
aborigines, Chinese, South Sea Islanders, 
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Africans, Malays, and Manilamen, a name 
here given to natives of the Philippines; 
but all coloured intruders are now to be 
held aloof by the rule of a white Australia. 
The Barrier Reef is the great field for 
gathering trepang, picked off the rocks at 
low tide, an industry hitherto chiefly in the 
hands of Chinese, whose countrymen make 
most demand for this queer luxury, though 
there has been some attempt to bring it 
into use in Australia. The catching of 
turtles and tortoises, of sharks and of sea- 
cows, the oil of both of which is valued, are 
other means of gaining a livelihood about 
the Torres Straits, with the innumerable 
“ cays ”, reefs, and shoals, now swept by 
violent tides, but once a stretch of firm 
land that joined Queensland to New 
Guinea 



The Great Barrier Reef, Queensland : the Madrepore Lagoon, Port Denison 
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In 1911 a new status was given to this 
vast region, the most scantily peopled and 
least surveyed part of the continent, till 
then counting as an appendix of South 
Australia. This colony's explorer, J. M. 
Stuart, on his third attempt, had been in 
1861 able to cross the continent from south 
to north, at the same time as the Victorian 
expedition under Burke and Wills carried 
out a like achievement from Melbourne, 
which in their case ended tragically, most 
of the party dying of hunger on the way 
back. Stuart’s more fortunate expedition 
was worth to the South Australian Govern- 
ment its claim over the whole breadth 
across which he showed the way. By his 
route this State has the honour of having 
pushed the first telegraph line across the 
continent, that made Australia’s nearest link 
with home. No light task was it to carry 
the silent wires over the scrubs and deserts 
of this central region, for the most part 
quite unfit for settlement. Yet here, too, 
wherever fresh water can be found, there are 
oases into which enterprising colonists begin 
to make their way, and sheep are able to 
thrive on the brackish water and salt vege- 
tation of certain parts. In the middle of 
the country comes a boss of heights, known 
by the names of their discoverers, James, 
M‘Donnel, and Stuart, and there are found 
running streams that invite habitation but for 
the difficulty of access. But in some parts 
the herbage has proved poisonous to sheep, 
and the way of the telegraph constructors 
was marked with the carcasses of the 
animals they must drive along for their sub- 
sistence. To the west of those mountains, 
Lake Amadeus, at one time taken for the 
largest of all the salt swamps, but consider- 
ably reduced by recent exploration, stretches 
on the edge of a still more forbidding wilder- 
ness owned by West Australia. To the 
north extend again naked plains, across 
which a line of heights and woods made a 
road for the explorers. Almost in the centre 
of the continent an extraordinary landmark 


appears in Chambers’ Pillar, a tower-like 
rock standing 150 feet high upon a low 
eminence, about which other masses of 
sandstone have weathered into shapes that 
at a distance resemble the ruins of human 
handiwork: such freaks of nature are met 
elsewhere in Australia, telling their tale to 
the geologist. 

A new region appears when its rivers are 
found flowing towards the north coast. 
The moist, warm breath of the tropics calls 
forth a richer vegetation; and the eternal 
monotony of bush and scrub begins to be 
broken by pandanus and palm. Sandstone, 
granite, and limestone are weatherworn into 
fantastic shapes, ragged cliffs, and profound 
caverns, in contrast to the rounded outlines 
of softer formations in the south. In some 
parts the country is so broken as to seem 
almost impassable, but its rough edges 
enclose grassy uplands and plains, as yet 
little inhabited or even examined. It has a 
coast-line of over a thousand miles, for the 
most part sandy or muddy, fringed with 
mangroves, but here and there broken by 
rocky headlands, much indented also by 
inlets and estuaries and faced by several 
large islands. The chief town, if town it 
can be called, is Palmerston, terminus of the 
telegraph line on Port Darwin, an excellem 
harbour that opens into Clarence Strait, 
separating the mainland from Melville 
Island. To the east of this, the Arnheim 
promontory makes one side of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, the other belonging to North 
Queensland. Westward, the coast rounds 
into a corner of Western Australia. Cut 
off from the more settled south by such an 
extent of desert, on which, “ when there 
was water, there was impenetrable scrub; 
where there was no scrub, there was no 
water; at times there was neither scrub nor 
water ”, the occupation of this coast was 
long hardly grudged to a mongrel popula- 
tion of Chinese, Japanese, Malays, and a 
hodge-podge of half-breeding between the 
aborigines and those yellow, brown, and 
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* black intruders whom white Australia is 
bent on banning as undesirable. 

The larger half of the no longer misnamed 
South Australia has now been organized 
under charge of the Commonwealth into 
a Territory, which hopes by and by to earn 
independent rank as a State. From the 
26th parallel of south latitude it stretches 
for 900 miles with a trimly measured breadth 
of 560 miles, an area equal to several Euro- 
pean countries put together. Its popula- 
tion in 1913 was counted at under 4000, the 
larger half of them for the first time white 
men, with an unduly small proportion of 
women to share their pioneer life among 
pestering swarms of ants and mosquitoes. 
The Chinese and other exotic elements have 
been clearing off. Besides a certain number 
of more or less tamed aborigines living about 
the settlements, the wild tribes of the 
interior, beyond the reach of census takers, 
are doubtfully reckoned at from 20,000 to 
50,000, wandering about deserts on which 
they can find food and water where white 
men would perish. Most of the settlers, 
as yet, are not far from the coast-line, 


unless where they have been lured inland 
by promising gold- and tin-mines. Much 
of the country seems fit for cattle raising; 
and it has herds of buffalo as a new feature 
of Australian fauna. It looks for a pros- 
perous future in growing cotton, sugar, and 
other tropical products; but for that will 
be missed the cheap coloured labour it will 
have none of henceforth. All along the 
northern coast of Australia, pearl fishing 
has been intermittently carried on, chiefly 
by Malays, Japanese, and “ Manilamen ” 
from the Philippines; but these are now 
warned off, their place to be taken by 
divers brought from Europe. The value 
of this fishery is rather in mother-of-pearl, 
the pearls themselves being not often of 
high quality. Trade as yet is chiefly 
carried on by coasting vessels; but from 
Port Darwin a railway has been made for 
some 200 miles inland, which it is proposed 
to continue, following the telegraph line 
stretched in 1872 across the continent. 

From this tropical appendix of the Com- 
monwealth, let us now turn back to take a 
general view r of its industrial life. 



In the Northern Territory: natives making' fire 


A spark is obtained in a few seconds by rapidly rotating a pointed stick placed in a hole in soft dry wood. 
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Australia: a miner’s home in the bush 


RESOURCES OF AUSTRALIA 


A good half of the Australian population 
is settled in and about the towns, where so 
much is done at the public expense for 
comfort or amenity, and democratic tyranny 
has insisted on work, quocunque modo , being 
found at good wages for men who are not 
always ready to take a hand in developing 
the true resources of the country. In the 
largest, slums may now be found as well as 
suburbs; and many, both large and small, 
contain factories, carefully regulated by the 
State, as are shops and workers in general. 
Life in the great cities has all the con- 
veniences and elegancies of our own, with 
perhaps a keener taste for pleasure, and a 
growing sense of class-distinctions. At the 

VOL. VIII. 


lower end of the social scale Australia’s 
philanthropic legislation has not been able 
to banish poverty and discontent, rankling 
the more beside luxurious ease. The towns, 
as we have seen, are often loosely spread 
into the country, merging with fields in 
long arms of suburban houses and gardens. 
But the typical Australian is still to be 
looked for in the “ bush ”, the more or less 
wild country mainly turned to account for 
the rearing of sheep and cattle. Many parts 
of this are now fairly well settled, the vast 
“ runs ” broken up by farms and home- 
steads. In others, a man may have to go 
half a day’s journey, or more, for a neigh- 
bourly visit, a ride of fifty miles to the 
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nearest post-office, and twice as far for a 
doctor at the nearest township . 1 * * 

A settler “ out back ”, living more or less 
remote from shops and roads, has to learn 
to shift for himself and to make the best of 
the new country whose life becomes his 
second nature. Such a life is a school of 
handiness and of toil, in a hardy freedom 
which has its attractions for active young 
men. The bushman had need to be active 
and industrious to overcome the dull mono- 
tony of his days; in the old times of un- 
fenced sheep-runs, as large as some British 
counties, it was not uncommon for a lonely 
shepherd to go mad. Men are not so often 
now driven to utter want of companionship; 
and they will seldom be beyond reach of 
at least newspapers to save them from de- 
generating into moody anchorites. The 
healthiness of the climate helps them to 
thrive through unwholesome fare and the 
frequent accidents brought about by their 
bold recklessness. Their food will often 
be a little-varied round of salt beef, damper, 
flour-cake freshly baked without yeast, 
washed down by tea, which makes the 
national beverage. The indispensable furni- 
ture of the bush is a blanket, a pipe, perhaps 
a pannikin, anyhow a “ billy ” for boiling 
tea. The strong-stomached bushman, who 
has also a sweet tooth for jam, seems trying 
in vain to kill himself with dyspeptic stodg- 
ing, with strong tea stewed as likely as not 
in bad water, with rank tobacco, and with 
fiery liquor, the last luckily not always to 

1 " At all times and seasons, the bush township is 
frankly and nakedly hideous; but let us pay our 
visit in the middle of the summer. Low, squalid, 
dust-coloured, weatherboard houses, with wicked 
iron roofs that burn and shimmer in the pitiless sun, 
line the broad dusty street. In a commanding 
position on one side of this street stands a dingy 
store, the gradual rise of which from an extremely 
humble beginning is evidenced by piecemeal 
additions — the latest probably of brick — which have 
been clumsily tacked on to the original building. 
The whole is labelled in huge ugly letters The Palatial 
Emporium . It plainly scorns its humble rival across 
the way, which is content to call itself, less pre- 
tentiously, but with the same pathetic disregard 
of actualities, The Cheap Store. From the low 
veranda roofs of both alike hang at this season of 
the year dust-laden bunches of canvas water -bags. 

There are two or three dreary * pubs ’, each also with 

its long, low veranda, under the shade of which, at 

all hours of the day, the sons of Australia may be 
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be come by; but when this involuntary 
hermit sallies forth from solitude, he is too 
easily tempted to make up for long abstin- 
ence. It is notorious how his well-earned 
holiday might take him no farther than the 
nearest bush-tavern, which kept specially 
poisonous drink for the like of him. There 
he would hand over the cheque that repre- 
sented his year’s wages, ready-money being 
hardly known in the bush; and with local 
sons of Belial to keep him in countenance 
at his expense, he would go on making a 
beast of himself till the cunning landlord 
pronounced the sum drunk out. This diver- 
sion of “ knocking down a cheque ” is said to 
be growing exceptional; but the bushman’s 
“ spell in town ” seems still too little apt to 
bring him in touch with refining features of 
civilization. 

Prudent men, of course, save up their 
wages, waiting a chance of starting for 
themselves. When out of place and out 
of money the improvident fellow has noth- 
ing for it but to become a “ swagman ”, or 
“ sundowner ”, expressive name for the 
tramp, who, with his few belongings on his 
back, looking for work, or pretending to 
do so, makes his way from station to station. 
There he demands almost as a right a night’s 
shelter and a share of what food is going, 
a claim honoured by Australian hospitality, 
which welcomes the worthy stranger, but 
on more frequented routes finds this general 
entertainment a nuisance, submitted to for 
fear of worse, since the unbidden guest is 

seen sitting on their heels, gazing out vacantl / upon 
the blazing scene, or propped against the posts, 
smoking the eternal ‘ Yankee Doodle *, and ex- 
pectorating with monotonous frequency into their 
native dust. Down the street the wind — no cool 
breeze bringing relief from the heat, but a breath as 
scorching as that of a blast-furnace — drives the dust 
in a thick, red, blinding cloud, which finds its way 
into every house. Immediately beyond the main 
street, or streets, the township is encircled by a 
heterogeneous accretion of the most amazing 4 hum- 
pies ’ ingeniously contrived out of indescribable 
odds and ends of tin and bagging. . . . To complete 
the picture one has only to add the few public build- 
ings — the post office, court-house, and public school — * 
all on regulation lines, with iron roofs painted white, 
glaring in the sunshine, and one, two, or three 
churches, of which the ‘ Roman * (to our shame be 
it spoken) is commonly the most imposing and best 
kept.” — C. H. S. Matthews' A Parson in the Australian 
Bush . 




often* the man not to stick at arson or 
horse- thieving. The Charity Organization 
Society would find special difficulties in 
Australia, where the large towns, by the 
way, need no example as to the provision 
of benevolent institutions. The old class 
of roustabout ” is said to be dying out; 
and the shearers, who make their claims felt 
rather at the poll than by angry strikes, are 
improved in character. A generally un- 
popular race of tramps are Asiatic pedlars, 
the gipsies of Australia, here oddly known 
as Afghans ” or “ Assyrians One class 
of disreputable adventurers, much on the 
move, are the professional gambling sharps 
called “ spielers ” in Australia. 

Such sturdy beggars, indeed, frequently 
come riding their rounds. To trudge it 
on foot seems a sore come-down for the 
tmo bushman. All Australia is at home 
on horseback Here it is said, as of the 


old Virginian planters, that a man will 
walk three miles to catch a horse for riding 
one. Even in towns, workmen are seen 
riding to a job, servants to market, scholars 
to school; and in the bush a man learns 
to be a centaur from boyhood. Nothing 
appeals more strongly to his rude sense of 
humour than the spectacle of a nervous 
“ new chum ”, or a self-satisfied “ jackeroo ”, 
shown unable to sit on some sore-backed 
buck-jumper, only half-broken in by the 
reckless and impatient schooling of born 
rough - riders. Careless grooming and 
clumsy saddles are answerable for many 
sores upon grass-fed horses; then ill- 
temper commonly takes the form of buck- 
jumping. Horses are cheap in Australia, 
and enduring strength is their chief virtue; 
like their riders, they can do a great deal 
of work on poor feeding. Breeding is better 
attended to than training, English thorough- 
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breds and other choice stallions being im- 
ported, and care taken to rear strains valu- 
able for strength or speed. One of Australia’s 
productions is the “ Walers ” that find a 
good market in India. Draught-horses are 
in demand nearer home, where it takes a 
strong team to haul heavily laden drays 
through sandy bush and scrub. Race- 
horses, too, are carefully bred, racing being 
the national sport, and the Cup Week of 
Melbourne the great annual festival, re- 
peated, on a smaller scale, at almost all 
considerable towns. Australia’s first poet 
was Adam Lindsay Gordon, whose hero is 
the horseman, if not the horse. In the 
official year-books published by the States 
the head of Sporting , with gravely set-forth 
records and statistics, has sometimes been 
treated as a matter of high public concern. 
But if horses are the pride of this new 
country, its chief profit has come from wool, 
then from beef and mutton. 


Like the sheep-dog, the horse, when 
called upon, develops a sympathetic and 
intelligent interest in the work of herding 
cattle; and the bush cattle are so used to 
seeing men on horseback that it is said they 
may be startled by the sight — perhaps the 
smell rather! — of natives on foot. It takes 
little to startle those shy grazers, a dozen or 
score thousand of which can have a hundred 
square miles for their pasture - ground, 
where the stockman’s monotonous yet 
sometimes stirring task is to follow their 
wilful vagaries, driving them back from 
neighbouring boundaries, or turning off the 
strangers who may have strayed from their 
own territory. Most exciting are the perio- 
dical “ musterings ”, the herd “ rounded 
up ” into yards to be counted, weaned, 
castrated, branded, ear-marked, and gener- 
ally taken stock of, or to be drafted for sale 
or removal to pastures new. No small 
courage as well as skill goes to manage the 
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half-wild cattle thus packed together in 
unwonted confinement, maddened by thirst 
and fright. A Spanish bull-fighter’s talents 
might come into play when, amid the 
bellowing of beasts and the yelling of men, 
an old cow charges through blinding clouds 
of dust, in which all the agility of man and 
horse may be needed to escape ugly horn 
wounds or heavy tramplings. But custom 
brings indifference to danger; and, armed 
with his formidable stock-whip, its use an 
act of long practice, the rider makes himself 
master of thousands of beasts, every one of 
which he should pride himself on knowing 
by sight. One of his most difficult tasks 
is if he turn drover, who has to bring a 
“ mob ” of cattle to market at the rate of 
a few miles a day, taking care for their 
feeding and watering on the long road, so 
as to deliver them in good condition, 
himself hardly able to close an eye at night 
lest some scare should send his unruly 
charge stampeding over strange country. 
This “ overlanding ”, now to some extent 
superseded by railways, used to be a well- 
paid and much-sought-after job, giving 
excuse for a visit to towns in which, it has 
been bluntly said, these men spent like 
asses what they had worked for like horses. 

The horses themselves, allowed to run 
loose* in the bush, are often more hard to 
catch than the cattle. Sometimes they 
wander off and become truly wild, in which 
case they may be hunted together and shot 
by scores and hundreds, condemned to 
slaughter because their evil communications 
corrupt the manners of the half- tame ones. 
The same thing often happens with cattle, 
that turn savage “ roamers ” in impene- 
trable wildernesses, and, where they can be 
tracked, give an exciting chase in a country 
not well off for big game. Wild swine also 
here and there help Australian Nimrods to 
sport, poorly supplied by tamer butchering 
of kangaroos and exterminating of rabbits. 
In the south, colonial squires have even 
imported deer for chasing, and tried to 
breed foxes that they might have a chance 
of abating that artificial pest in proper form; 
but the taboo that in England protects 
Reynard from destruction has little honour 


at the Antipodes. The horses make willing 
hunters, used to going either at a walk or 
a gallop, for there is little jog-trot about 
Australian proceedings. 

The rearing of cattle has usually brought 
a safer if slower profit than sheep-runs, 
which in the early days at least gave enor- 
mous though not very certain returns for a 
larger investment. Cattle are counted by 
thousands, sheep by tens or even hundreds 
of thousands. One stockman might look 
after two or three thousand cattle; but a 
shepherd had to go to half as many sheep 
till miles of country could be fenced in for 
enclosing the vast flocks, after which there 
would be little to do but let the sheep grow r 
fat till the time came for driving them in, 
flock after flock, to be washed and shorn. 
This of course is the busiest time of the year, 
when a hundred men may be employed 
instead of a dozer working so hard that 
with the help of machine shears one skilful 
hand can strip off hundreds of fleeces in a 
day’s work. The shearers are apt to be a 
“ rough crowd”, for whom some kind of 
accommodation must be provided, as well as 
“ tucker ” and high wages 

Wool-sheds had to be built and other 
station offices that grew' up about the 
squatter’s home, first a “ humpy ” of bark, 
then a hut of sods or slabs, next a trim 
bungalow', with its creeper-covered veranda, 
and at last, if all w r ent well, a roomy mansion, 
enclosed by flower and kitchen gardens, 
stores, office, yards, sheds, cottages, the 
whole a veritable village, perhaps including 
a church or a school, amid which the master 
lived “ greatly independent ”, enjoying many 
of the luxuries of the old country, and 
able now' and then to take his family down 
to the large towns for pleasure or change, 
with the prospect of a run “ home ” at the 
end of a few years. A less pleasant life 
had the shepherd at the “ out stations ”, on 
the “ back blocks ”, with no society but that 
of sheep among the dreary eucalyptus woods, 
hardly seeing a human face except when 
once a week or so someone came round with 
his rations of flour and tea, often unable to 
keep even a dog as companion, where 
poisoned meat might have to be laid down 
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for the dingoes. It is no wonder if many 
of these poor fellows went crazy; or if, on 
their short spell of holiday, they maddened 
themselves with drink. At least they could 
not starve among free stores of mutton, 
but sometimes, losing themselves and their 
flocks, they perished of thirst, or might be 
slain by prowling blackfellows After the 
run had been fenced, the shepherd became 
a boundary rider, whose most cheerful task 
was to canter round, making sure the flocks 
were safe in their huge folds, filled with 
what is often more like coarse hay than grass. 
Only in exceptional circumstances can the 
richer European grasses be grown here. In 
England one speaks of an acre carrying so 
many sheep; in Australia, the question 
rather is how many acres will feed a sheep. 

The owner of such property, taking up 
as much land as he wanted at a small rent 
to the State, might make a large fortune at 
the end of a few fine seasons, during which 


his wealth grew faster than he could count 
it. But all depended on the seasons, which 
are so little to be depended on in the Aus- 
tralian interior, the chief arena of pastoral 
industry; and there were other hitches of 
luck to be reckoned with. It might be a 
small matter to the squatter that the blacks 
speared a lamb now and then, finding this 
game more easily come by than a nimble 
kangaroo; or even when the dingoes took 
heavier toll of his stock. Nature was his 
fellest enemy, sometimes aided by his own 
mistakes, as in overstocking his run. In 
some parts there are poisonous herbs which 
strange sheep do not always learn to recog- 
nize at once, though it is remarkable how 
in a generation or so animals will acquire 
an instinct of self-preservation from this 
danger. In some, the sheep are infested 
by ticks, or by grass seeds, bundles of barbed 
burrs, which not only ruin the wool, but 
work their way into the flesh with fatal 



Fleeces by the Thousand : Dalgety’s wool show-room, Sydney 
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effect, making it a mercy to put the creature 
out of pain. Mr. Finch-Hatton has seen 
“ the unfortunate wretches with their fleeces 
stuffed so full of grass-seed that they are 
absolutely incapable of moving, and can 
only stand still, with their legs wide apart, 
looking more like a hedgehog on stilts than 
a sheep ”. This nuisance is specially pre- 
valent on the coast grass-lands, where sheep 
are less at home than cattle, whose hides 
defy the insinuating barbs; but cattle suffer 
from pleuro-pneumonia and other plagues 
to kill them off along with the owner’s 
hopes of profit. Sheep, too, have diseases 
of their own, such as scab and foot-rot, 
which call for the patience of Job, both in 
them and their owner, while his latter end 
may be blessed after many a flock has rotted 
away. 

Another danger is the bush fires that 
often ruin great stretches of pasture for a 
time. In dry weather the least spark will 
flame up among the parched grass and 
timber; the throwing away of a lighted 
match may raise a far-spread conflagration; 
a broken bottle, it is believed, will act as a 
burning-glass upon resinous bark inflam- 
mable as tinder. The old grass is fre- 
quently burned on purpose to secure a 
finer crop; then without the greatest care 
such fires may gather devastating head. 
Still is remembered in Victoria that u Black 
Thursday ” of its early days, when the whole 
colony seemed in a blaze, the population 
fleeing for their lives, leaving herds and 
flocks to a miserable fate, and the streets 
of Melbourne were darkened by ashes of 
forests burning fifty miles away. More 
recently, in Victoria and other States, after 
a heat-wave that for a week sent up the 
thermometer to 109 in the shade, there 
broke out a series of such conflagrations, 
sweeping here and there over hundreds of 
miles of country, destroying towns, farms, 
and people, roasting cattle and sheep by 
thousands. Some places were saved by 
desperate exertions of the inhabitants, beat- 
ing down the flames around their homes. 
Elsewhere, they preserved their lives only 
by plunging into creeks or dams till the 
deluge of fire had roared away. A rail- 


way train, caught in the burning bush, 
has had to dash through walls of fire, 
the carriages blistered and charred, the 
passengers scorched and half-stifled by 
the smoke that would carry the news of 
destruction over a hundred miles. 

A wooded country on fire is a grand sight, 
but an appalling one to the owner of stock 
and pasture, not to speak of his home, 
threatened by leagues of flame that send 
before them a blast of scorching air, and 
a noise like moving thunder. Kangaroos 
and other shy animals come wildly rushing 
from the fire, too terrified to be afraid of 
what they meet. Flocks of screaming birds 
soar up from the blazing trees , only perhaps 
to fall stifled into the cloud of smoke, through 
which fiery tongues leap like lightning from 
one trunk to another. So fast does the con- 
flagration travel that horses racing before 
it have fallen dead r mm heat and exhaustion. 
Still worse will it fare with sheep and 
cattle, scared out of their wits by the gla:e, 
the heat, and the uproar of such a scene. 
Next day the forest is turned to a wilderness, 
the soil still hot with smouldering ashes, 
strewn with smoking trunks and branches, 
and the charred carcasses of animals which 
had not been able to make their escape. 
Here and there some great tree may still 
stand, crackling as it consumes, or falling 
with a sudden crash; all else is silent as 
death. Every living thing must have 
perished, except creatures deeply burrowing 
into the earth, which for long will not venture 
to show themselves. Yet from this black 
ruin nature can bring fresh life; and in time 
the forest will spring up all the greener for 
its destruction by fire. Thick woods, indeed, 
that afford fuel for such a furnace, are not 
so common in Australia as tall scattered 
trees through which the blaze runs rapidly, 
singeing their trunks but unable to touch 
their lofty crowns. 

The worst trouble in this part of the 
world is the droughts that come almost 
regularly in the hot interior, and from time 
to time with prolonged intensity. At the 
beginning of the century an unusually severe 
drought had prevailed over a great part of 
Australia for no less than seven years. 
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These were indeed years of leanness, during 
which, according to one estimate, three 
millions of cattle and twenty millions of 
sheep perished miserably, figures that seem 
to be under the mark, for more than one 
colony had lost a third or almost half its 
flocks, New South Wales, for instance, that 
in 1891 had nearly 62,000,000 sheep, only 
counting 40,000,000 in 1900 and losing 
millions more in the next three years. The 
flocks of one owner, numbering over a 
million, were in a single year reduced to 
20,000. Another saved 30,000 sheep only 
by hiring twenty special trains to carry them 
from New South Wales into greener pastures 
of Victoria. In any case, the settler has 
always to look for rainless months, when he 
is lucky if his land bears enduring salt bush 
or a kind of grass that holds a store of 
moisture. Sheep can go long without water 
if only they have juicy feed; but when this 
fails them, they suffer pitifully, huddling up 
together in a stupid madness of thirst, 
hardly to be driven to the relief that might 
be found a few miles off. As the drought 
continues, the pastures wither up, the green 
plains grow brown, the trees shrivel under 
the heat as ours when bitten by frost, the 
ground cracks, and furnace blasts drive 
clouds of red and dusty darkness over a 
Sahara where all but the deepest streams 
have shrunk into a chain of mud holes. 
When the sheep have cropped the last blade, 
tearing up the roots even, and gnawing at 
sticks in their hunger, when they have 
nibbled bare every bush within reach, they 
perish like flies; then the owner must look 
on helplessly while his Alnaschar’s fortune 
is turned to dry bone and skins, and the 
greedy crows become so glutted with carrion 
that they despise all but titbits like eyes 
picked out of the dying animals, killed off 
by the torture of thirst on the top of 
starvation. 

There are too many parts of Australia 
where, in the best of seasons, men as well as 
beasts may have to wander for days, perhaps 
in vain, in search of water. And when rain 
does fall on this country of extremes, it is 
apt to be in spouts rather than showers, 
bringing disasters of another kind. On 


of To-day 

some corners as much rain may come down 
in a day as on others for a year; in Queens- 
land, Mr. Finch-Hatton records 5 inches 
in an hour. The creek that in the morning 
was dry may at nightfall be choked by a 
turbid torrent, spreading out its wreck of 
broken timber over the parched plains. 
Flocks that have crept down into the empty 
watercourses, tempted perhaps by a little 
remnant of moisture in their muddy bottom, 
may be suddenly caught by these floods, and 
next day their carcasses are tossing on a 
swollen stream a hundred miles away. A 
river has been known to rise so much in a 
day, that when it sank again dead horses 
were seen hanging high up in the trees where 
they had been caught by their halters. 
Such floods often do great mischief; but 
at least the rain brings new life to the earth, 
where even a shower sets the withered 
stalks turning green. The squatter counts 
his losses, and hopes for a better season, 
knowing that a few years of average weather 
will restock the pastures. 

Much has been done in Australia to 
produce and husband this precious element. 
As we have seen, the State Governments 
now undertake enormous irrigation schemes. 
By artesian bores, sunk thousands of feet, 
it is often possible to bring forth gushing 
fountains, stored in tanks and dams, as 
nature can better do in shady pools over- 
grown by a coat of water-lilies. Windmills 
are brought into service as pumps. It will 
easily be seen how the value of a station 
depends upon a good supply of natural or 
artificial water. Other heavy expenses are 
in fencing, and in wages during the busy 
shearing season, while for three-quarters of 
the year the sheep can be left without much 
care. The profit depends not only upon 
the fickle climate, but on fluctuations of 
the price of wool in Europe, where other 
producers have come into the market since 
Australia. Squatting, then, is not what it 
was in early days, even though the breeder 
of sheep and cattle has been successively 
aided by new ways of turning his meat to 
money. There was a time when he was 
glad to boil down for tallow what it was not 
worth his while to preserve by salting or 




drying. Since then he has benefited by 
the establishment of such industries as 
meat-essence extraction and tinning for 
export, and by the freezing processes, which 
enable whole carcasses to be delivered sweet 
and sound at the other end of the world. 

Sheep-farming, especially, can be carried 
on best in a large way, and with more 
capital than would be at the command of 
most beginners. The normal state of 
squatters, then, was to be in debt for ad- 
vances made to them in bad seasons. Thus 
in most parts the large runs have passed into 
the hands of banks or companies, the former 
master being perhaps glad to serve as 
manager; and the old squatter aristocracy 
is almost extinct. Yet Mr. James Tyson, 
who began life as a butcher, died a few 
years ago leaving property worth millions 
to be disputed among his lucky relatives; 
while Mr. Sydney Kidman, “ the cattle 


king ”, could modestly boast of owning 
10,000 horses and 1 00,000 head of horns. 
At present Australia has not much short of 
a dozen millions of cattle and a hundred 
millions of sheep. 

In other parts of the world, the name 
squatter hardly suggests an aristocrat; but 
it is one of Australia’s topsy-turvy features 
that here the patrician tenant is supplanted 
by a plebeian owner. The squatter took 
up vast stretches of once useless ground, 
paying for them a small rent to the State. 
His domain came to be encroached on, or 
pushed farther inland, by the selector, who 
by purchase on easy terms, under condition 
of occupation and improvement, could in 
a few years acquire possession of smaller 
estates. There was no love lost between 
these two classes; and as all the best land 
goes on being taken up, their clashing in- 
terests seem harder to harmonize; but per- 
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A “Squatter’s” Home in the Outback District of New South Wales 


haps this social soreness may be lived down 
in the open air of Australia. A considerable 
number of farms, especially largish ones, are 
worked on a share system, where owner and 
tenant divide the profit, the former pro- 
viding part of the outlay. The State 
Governments usually grant land on easy 
terms, and make advances to suitable culti- 
vators. Thanks largely to such aids, the 
growth of Australian wheat and other crops 
has recently increased manifold. Most of 
the States are now inviting small farmers 
from Britain, with promise of a specially 
hearty reception to soldiers discharged after 
the Great War. 

The democratic spirit of the colonies has 
framed agrarian laws which, often tinkered 
at by the separate legislatures and their 
short-lived ministries, differ somewhat in 
detail, but in general are in favour of the 
masses, at the expense of large holders, whose 


runs of leagues are nibbled away into home- 
steads and farms of a few hundred half- 
wild acres. The privilege of free selection 
was laudably designed to raise up a class 
like our English yeomen. The result has 
sometimes been the growth of one pro- 
nounced too like the “ mean whites ” of 
Virginia, among whom, if half the squatters’ 
stories be true, cattle-stealing soon became 
a crime as popular as poaching in England. 
The selector was also accused of “ picking 
out the eyes ” of a run with a view to being 
bought out of his intrusion; but there are 
Land Courts to secure fair play. With the 
most honest intentions, he may not be a 
very careful or experienced farmer; and 
the chances of making his freehold pay 
always depends much upon his nearness 
to a market, and his family capital of thews 
and sinews; as often as not he finds him- 
self obliged to eke out a livelihood by spells 
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of work for his bigger neighbour, princi- 
pally at shearing-time, when labour is in 
demand, as during our harvest weeks. Some- 
times small farms are made to pay only by 
several “ cockies ”, as Australian slang calls 
them, working in co-operation, throwing 
their labour into a common stock to balance 
the resources of the capitalist. 

Another type of Australian life is the 
miner, in his first phase a prospector, wan- 
dering about the country with a keen eye 
for its precious metals. The continent is 
rich in minerals, some of which, as we have 
seen, coal, silver, copper, lead, tin, are 
worked in certain parts, and in others could 
be worked when the market price and 
facility of transport gave a profit. A recent 
addition to its output is the rare molyb- 
denum, so valuable in strengthening steel; 
and it has several other rare metals, includ- 
ing, it is hoped, radium-yielding ores, as 
well as shale oil, asphalt, gypsum, phos- 


phates, china clay, and deposits of salt on 
its encrusted lake basins. But gold is the 
prize that most completely turns men’s 
heads, so precious, so beautiful, so easily 
picked up — sometimes! Almost all round 
the continent lies a belt of gold deposits, 
where specks and lumps of gold can be 
traced on the top of quartz rocks; stones 
used to mend roads may be found heavy 
with gold; and on the surface, or a few inches 
below, nuggets a man could hardly lift have 
here and there been dug up, after lying for 
ages unheeded by the blackfellows as so 
much dirt. 

This generation hardly remembers the 
excitement caused by the discovery of 
Australian gold in the middle of last cen- 
tury, notably in New South Wales; but 
the first famous fields were at Ballarat, in 
the mountain country behind Melbourne. 
Earlier discoveries in California had set 
men’s minds agog for gold, and now the 
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other end of the world tempted a rush of 
adventurers in haste to be rich. In the 
colonies people went mad for gold. Drawn 
as by a lodestone, clerks ran away from 
their offices, sailors from their ships, ser- 
vants from their masters; farmers let their 
land go to waste, tradesmen shut up their 
shops, and flocked to the diggings to try 
their luck. The gold-bearing hills and 
valleys were quickly covered by a camp 
of tents and huts, where gentlemen, trades- 
men, workmen, runaway convicts, white 
men, black men, yellow men, all sorts of 
men, could be seen sharing the same toils, 
dangers, and discomforts for the sake of 
gold. Victoria sucked away the scattered 
population of her neighbours till they, too, 
hit upon gold-mines of their own; then 
the excitement broke out afresh in other 
quarters, as the tide of adventure set suc- 
cessively towards Queensland, New Zea- 
land, South Australia, West Australia. The 
miner is a creature of hope, who more than 
most men seldom “ is but always to be 
blest ”; and no slave ever went through 
greater toils and privations than many free 
men in the search of dazzling fortune. 
One has been known to walk all across 
Australia, 2000 miles, lured by the report 
of new gold diggings. 

The diggers were not long in finding out 
that gold was seldom picked up with ease 
on those Tom Tiddler’s grounds. Hard 
work was needed, and harder always as they 
had to go deeper for the precious metal. 
Nuggets lying exposed like ground-bait were 
rgre strokes of luck. At first gold might 
be turned up along watercourses, where 
its weight had sunk it among gravel and 
surface soil. Alluvial earth likely to be so 
enriched was eagerly turned over again and 
again, carefully washed in troughs and 
cradles, to the bottom of which, when the 
dirt and water had been cleared away, the 
heavy particles might have fallen. The 
diggers had then to burrow deeper and 
deeper, till a gold-field became a dismal 
scene of rubbish heaps and pits filled with 
a muddy puddle, among which patient 
Chinamen still went “ fossicking ” for what 
grains might be gleaned among the leavings 


of more eager hands. When all the stray 
alluvial gold was worked out, veins might 
be looked for in quartz reefs where nature 
had pocketed it ages ago, or beds of auri- 
ferous earth, hidden away out of sight 
beneath other formations. Soon the surface 
diggings grew to a mine, where the ore had 
to be dragged from the bowels of the earth, 
crushed or pounded by mechanical power, 
and coaxed to give up its gold by cunning 
chemical processes, elaborated till even from 
the once despised “ tailings ” could be 
squeezed out a residuum of value. All this 
meant costly machinery and the aid of 
capital for the original worker, who seldom 
had much means to begin with, and was 
not often the man to store up any windfall 
his labour might bring him. Companies 
were formed in the colonies, where they 
helped to spread the fever of speculation. 
Others found their capital in the old coun- 
tries, where the capitalist in turn, through 
his ignorance and credulity, became the 
slave of the promoter, w T hose part in the 
enterprise as often as not was the inventive 
task of giving to airy nothings a local habi- 
tation and a tempting name. Thus gold- 
mining made a risky business, sometimes 
returning rich profits, sometimes none, but 
as a rule paying fairly if an ounce of gold 
could be crushed out of a ton of rock. At 
the new gold-fields of’ West Australia, in 
our day of rapid communications, the finan- 
cier with his engines and prospectuses has 
been readier to appear on ground that puts 
the simple digger at more disadvantage. 

The original finders of gold, and their 
immediate followers, got little enough good 
of it. Some of them were fabulously lucky, 
but their fortune often turned to misfortune, 
for they squandered, or were robbed and 
cheated out of, the riches they had won so 
lightly. Many lost their wits under the 
strain of deadly excitement; many more 
lost their manhood in drunkenness. Some 
soon gave up in despair, unable to stand 
the hardships of a digger’s life, or wandered 
off to new Eldorados, again to be disap- 
pointed. Some took to bad courses, finding 
it hard to settle down in honest, steady 
industry, “ a plain day’s work for a plain 
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The Centre of one of the Richest Groups of Mines in (he World : Broken Hill, New South Wales 


day’s wages the once terrible bushrangers 
were largely recruited from unlucky diggers, 
as well as from ready-made scoundrelism 
that swarmed about the diggings like flies 
round a carcass. Perhaps the best off in 
the end were those who remained to work 
at fixed wages, or those who left off digging 
and turned their speculation to providing 
for the wants of open-handed adventurers 
where necessaries as well as luxuries found 
a golden price. A writer who knows 
Victoria well guesses that one-half of its 
early miners made a failure of it, that one- 
quarter were more or less successful, and 
that the remaining quarter fell into good 
employment on other account. This much 
is clear, that little of the gain stuck in the 
hands that toiled for it, and that more came 
to cunning knaves who never did a stroke 
of honest work in their lives. The strong 
things said by poets and moralists as to the 


demoralizing effects of gold have been too 
well borne out on the Australian diggings; 
while some hard-headed economists seriously 
question whether all the gold found in 
Australia, taking one enterprise with another, 
has not been gained at an actual loss. In 
the long run the coal of this continent, not 
to speak of ores hardly touched in some 
quarters, will doubtless prove more pro- 
fitable to the States than the dazzling metals 
they have scattered over the world. Their 
fits of gold-fever, indeed, have indirectly 
benefited them in drawing active inhabi- 
tants, many of whom, when they found 
mining no easy road to wealth, spread out 
over the land, seeking slower but surer 
means of livelihood in development of 
resources that go on multiplying under the 
care of strong arms, sober heads, and bold 
hearts such as a new country needs most of 
all. 
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A Fruit Farm in Victoria: gathering- strawberries 


Another source of wealth for Australia 
is in her forests, the timber of which is in 
general hard, dense, and enduring, while 
several kinds — cedar, satin-wood, tulip- 
wood, rose- wood, &c. — have fine tints and 
grain, making them valuable in ornamental 
work. Sandal-wood, in some parts once 
so common as to be used for feeding engine 
fires, is now growing scarce. As is usual 
in young countries, the native forests have 
been wastefully dealt with; but more care 
is now taken of them, while useful foreign 
trees are brought to thrive on Australian 
soil. The felling and sawing of timber, 
both for export and home use, employs 
many hands; as in some parts does the 
providing of firewood. Bark, especially 
that of the abundant wattle, is used and 
exported for tanning the hides that are 
another branch of Australian industry. An 


oil distilled from eucalyptus leaves is useful 
in medicine and manufactures; and the 
resinous exudations of those gum trees are 
not without value. The skins of kangaroos, 
opossums, and even of the too prolific rabbit, 
are turned to account for leather, fur, and 
felt, as, making the best of a bad business, 
the colonists can now condemn the rabbits 
to return in a frozen state to “ the place 
from whence they came 

Of the various crops introduced, in some 
cases by way of experiment, incidental 
mention has been made in noticing the 
separate States. The agriculturist finds 
himself at a double disadvantage in the 
dearness of labour and the uncertainty of 
the climate. Most of his crops for long 
went to feed the healthy appetites of the 
people; but the growth and export of wheat 
has of late been greatly developed. Maize 
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oats, and even wheat, are often cut in a green 
state for fodder, supplied also by such 
foreign plants as lucerne, where they can 
stand the climate. Dairy-farming and pork- 
rearing are found to pay in some districts; 
and the wild pigs that have already become a 
nuisance to the settler here and there may be 
hunted down and turned into bacon. Butter, 
cheese, and bacon factories are fostered by 
Government aid. Oranges, apples, and 
many foreign fruits give a good harvest, even 
after they have been preyed on by flying- 
foxes and other winged poachers, including 
the pert sparrows so needlessly transported 
to this feeding-ground. The olive flourishes 
in some parts; and in several the vine has 
been cultivated with notable success, es- 
pecially in the south, where hot suns are 
chequered by a touch of frost which seems 
wholesome for the grape. Australian wine 
is one of the best-known products, wanting 
only experience and care to take a high place 
even in competition with European vine- 
yards. Much juice of unfamed grapes is 
sold under the name of Bordeaux or the 
Rhine; but the wines of Australia have too 
strong character to lend themselves to such 
disguisement. They are notably rich in 
blood-making properties, which have re- 
commended them for medical use, but their 
rough and heady strength requires mellow- 
ing down to suit refined palates: a fault 
more easily amended than want of body. 
Australia may well expect to make much of 
her wine in the course of time; it would not 
be her least gain if this became the drink 
of the country instead of the fiery spirits 
that give the bushman’s favourite besotment. 
Tobacco has been grown chiefly by China- 
men, who bring to these States their native 
talent for gardening. A very exuberant 
growth is that of melons and pumpkins, 
which latter sometimes reach the weight of 
ioo lb., affording a cheap and harmless 
adulteration for the jam Australia consumes 
with youthful gusto, and now sends to be 
welcomed in the mother country. 

The prosperity of these industries, of 
course, depends much upon access to 
markets. In the settled country good roads 
have been laid down; in the bush, ways of 


travel are often rough-and-ready, requiring 
long teams of' horses, bullocks, or in some 
parts camels, to haul the heavy drays on 
which goods are conveyed; while the settlers 
travel on horseback or in light buggies. 
But even in remote parts there will be a 
more or less frequent service of coaches 
and mail-carts, whose drivers show a neck- 
or-nothing skill full of dismay for nervous 
travellers. Far from the roughest track run 
lines of telegraph wires, that strike the 
natives as very badly contrived fences, and 
have often guided lost wanderers to safety. 
Coast steamers still play a considerable part 
in distant communications. But as to rail- 
way-making, Australia has taken time by 
the forelock, giving bold drafts on her 
future prosperity to an extent that some 
auditors of her accounts judge rash. In 
the different States, more than 20,000 miles 
of rail have been rushed through settled 
country and bush, mostly at the public 
cost, sometimes in private or “ political ” 
interests, in general by means of borrowed 
money, for which these enterprises form 
the chief security. The lines, as we have 
seen, are most thickly spread on the more 
populous borders of the east and south- 
east, sometimes branching far inland to 
districts where, as yet, they must be worked 
at a heavy loss. In the past, the rival 
colonies were short-sighted enough to put 
hitches in the way of inter-communication 
by the varying gauges of their lines, a 
mistake now so clear that it is proposed 
to reduce them to the standard, 4 feet 
8| inches, that prevails in New South 
Wales, Victoria having preferred a broader 
and Queensland a narrower gauge. The 
Commonwealth is expected also to extend 
and interlace them, and to provide the 
trans-continental routes constructed or in 
view. The cost of both making and work- 
ing has been usually high, through the 
rate of wages kept up by Labour Unions, 
the price of material enhanced by protec- 
tion, also sometimes through political job- 
bery and knavery. Thus railways have 
absorbed no small part of the loans that 
hang round the neck of this young nation, 
whose motto, “ Advance, Australia!” seems 
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not always borne out by the wisdom of its 
steps towards progress. 

Not Britain’s parental kindness alone 
prompts the question: Does the short, 
stirring past of Australia warrant her hopes 
of a great future? She herself is cocksure 
on this point, undue modesty and timidity 
being none of her weak points, nor respect 
for what she impatiently takes as grand- 
motherly advice. It is warier heads that at 
a distance are shaken over her light-hearted 
flying in the face of a “ dismal science ” 
which has much to say in public welfare. 
Friends and enemies watch her progress 
with interest, if only regarding her as a 
field on which, under new conditions, may 
be tried economic experiments that again 
and again have failed in older communities. 
11 Penseroso prophesies that the confident 
efforts of a democracy to manufacture 
artificial weal on credit are bound to end 


in bankrupt misery. V Allegro prefers to 
believe that our sons in the Antipodes will 
live down troubles and mistakes to overrun 
a land flowing with wine and oil, rich in 
cattle and mines, but richest in happj 
homes for millions proud of what they owe 
to their own sturdy arms, and not less proud 
to remember the imperial stock of which 
they came. But the Federation is still too 
young for undoubting forecasts of a career 
in which it can never want Britain’s best 
wishes. That mother of nations, wise by 
experience, is little likely to repeat her 
mistake in the case of America by striving 
to keep any offshoot in unwilling depen- 
dence; and if ever the Australian Common- 
wealth set her heart on complete indepen 
dence, she might go in peace. Another 
development, more devoutly to be wished, 
is a wider federation that would knit 
more closely the whole British world. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


The islands so christened by Tasman 
in the middle of the seventeenth centuiy 
have kept their Dutch name, while, like 
“ New Holland ”, they have fallen to Cap- 
tain Cook’s countrymen, who first brought 
them into touch with Europe. New England 
or New Britain would have been fitter 
names, had these not been already appro- 
priated. The names New Ulster and New 
Munster were at one time proposed for 
the two main islands; but New Zealand 
was the one that has stuck to the whole 
group. This line of broken land, having 
in shape and position a certain resemblance 
to Japan, lies a few hundred miles from the 
Antipodes of Britain, which it approaches 
in size and surpasses in geniality of climate. 
We must bear in mind that the “ Britain 
of the South ” is an Australasian colony, 
but not an Australian one. Parted from the 
south-eastern corner of Australia by 1200 
miles of deep and stormy sea, it strongly 
resents the propensity to look at it from 
our distance as an Ireland of the larger 
country. Jealous of its independence, and 
convinced of having struck out an indepen- 
dent line of welfare, it has chosen to hold 
itself apart from the Australian Federation; 
and its importance entitles it to be treated 
as a separate country, whose relations with 
the mother-land are much the same as 
those of that Commonwealth, in distinction 
from which New Zealand has now taken 
the title of a Dominion. 

God girt her about with the surges and winds 
of the masterless deep, 

Whose tumult uprouses and urges quick 
billows to sparkle and leap: 

He filled from the life of their motion her 
nostrils with breath of the sea, 

And gave her afar in the ocean a citadel free. 

* VOL. vm. 


So declares her bard, Mr. W. P. Reeves, 
who tells us in prose how “ New Zealand’s 
distinctive qualities are variety and romance, 
just as those of Australia are strangeness 
and a brooding sense of the vast and half- 
known.” Having surveyed Australia, we 
may take it as base of comparison with 
New Zealand. The latter, in proportion 
to its size, has a greater range of climate, 
on the whole more favourable, with a much 
bolder conformation. Its narrow length is 
broken into irregular shape, especially at 
the north end, the surface rough with moun- 
tains which in the southern island rise to 
Alpine grandeur, and in the northern one 
are actively volcanic. Regular rains and 
perpetual snow-fields fill flowing streams 
on plains free from the curse of Australia’s 
chronic droughts. Nor is New Zealand 
distressed by hot blasts among the winds 
that play somewhat freely about its coasts. 
The rainfall varies, the west side, as in 
Britain, getting the larger share. In general 
the climate is temperate and salubrious, 
like that of a sunnier England, where, among 
all our colonies, the Briton most readily 
feels at home. With a death rate under 
12 in 1000, the Dominion claims to be 
rather healthier than its neighbour Com- 
monwealth. 

Many a traveller finds that here one 
might believe one’s self, if not in England, 
in the highlands of Scotland or Ireland, so 
familiar seem brown sharp-edged moun- 
tains, deep-blue lakes, and rushing rivers. 
Anthony Trollope notes also that “ the New 
Zealander among John Bulls is the most 
John-Bullish. He admits the supremacy of 
England to every place in the world, only 
he is more English than any Englishman 
at home. He tells you that he has the same 
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climate — only somewhat improved; that he 
grows the same produce only with some- 

what heavier crops; that he has the same 
beautiful scenery at his doors — only some- 
what grander in its nature and more diver- 
sified in its details; that he follows the same 
pursuits and after the same fashion — but 
with less of misery, less of want, and a more 
general participation in the gifts which God 
has given to the country. He reminds you 
that at Otago, in the south, the mean tem- 
perature is the same as at London, whereas 
at Auckland, in the north, he has just that 
improvement necessary to furnish the most 
perfect climate in the world.” The novelist, 
as frankly outspoken as his mother, who 
once ruffled American susceptibilities, ends 
his report with a bit of fault-finding, now 
a generation old. “ I must specially ob- 
serve one point as to which the New Zea- 
land colonist imitates his brethren and 
ancestors at home, and far surpasses his 
Australian rival. He is very fond of getting 
drunk. And 1 would also observe to the 
New Zealander generally, as I have done 
to other colonists, that if he would blow 
his trumpet somewhat less loudly, the 
music would gain in its effect upon the 
world at large.” 

New Zealand, like most youngsters, may 
still be a little too fond of trumpeting; but 
one note of its self-approval gives forth 
that it no longer unduly wets its whistle. 
The original colonist, it is admitted, brought 
with him from home the national vice; 
but his sons in New Zealand, as in Aus- 
tralia, we are assured, set a much better 
example, while a strict local option law 
expresses some consciousness of an here- 
ditary weakness, which a strong temperance 
party hopes to eradicate by the help of 
the sober sex, that here, first on British 
soil, was admitted to political power. 

If the people have ever been thirsty, so 
is not the land, on which patches of swamp 
and jungle replace the scrubs and deserts 
of Australia. About half the whole area 
seems to be fertile, though much of it is, 
and more has been, covered with the thick 
primeval forest, here called bush, or with 
the lighter growth known as scrub, both 


words having a meaning different from 
their Australian use, by which the former 
denotes the characteristic open woodlands 
or country districts in general, and the latter 
a wilderness of impenetrable thickets. In 
New Zealand the bush is at once dense and 
luxuriant; and its open moors are carpeted 
with thick fern. Peculiarity of vegetable 
forms marks the ancient insulation of this 
country, while it has some distant relations 
with other lands of the southern hemisphere. 
That New Zealand has long had no con- 
nection with Australia was shown by the 
original absence of the eucalyptus and some 
of the acacia species so numerous in the 
larger continent, whence they have been 
introduced into these islands. The chief 
trees are beeches, in several species often mis- 
named as birches, and conifers, king among 
them the kauri, growing to 200 feet high; 
then, among a dense undergrowth of creepers 
twining round the trunks with deadly affec- 
tion, there flourishes an extraordinary variety 
of ferns, heather-like scrub, and mosses, 
the former sometimes rising as fern-trees 
to the height of 40 feet, sometimes covering 
miles of hill-side with thickets of bracken, 
the same as is familiar on our own soil. 
The warmer north island cherishes the 
nikaiiy farthest straggler of tropical palms; 
the snowy summits in the south shelter a 
bright Alpine flora. Some of the trees have 
a gay show r of blossoms, though in general 
vegetation runs rather to graceful shapes of 
evergreen, which in the mass give a mono- 
tonously sombre effect. 

One of the most beautiful trees is the 
7 at a , which, beginning life as a parasite 
seeded in the branches of another tree, 
throw r s down shoots to take independent 
root in the ground, then waxes so strong 
as to strangle the trunk that nursed it, 
sucking its blood into its own masses of 
crimson bloom, till it stands up erect in 
all its glory. There are several varieties 
of rata, varying from a shrub to a tree a 
hundred feet high, some flowering crimson, 
some white, one known as the Christmas 
tree, which flourishes especially by the sea- 
shore of the warm north. Other common 
growths are the fibrous “ New Zealand 
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New Zealand’s most valuable Native Plant: New Zealand flax 


The fibre obtained from the leaves of this plant, known as Phorniium, are amongst the country’s exports. The leave! 
which are sword-shaped, are from 4 to 8 feet long-, and from 2 to 4 imhes in diameter. 

j!* x properly a giant lily, with its sword- wood, a tall, slender stem, straight as a 
like leaves of glossy green more than a man’s line, with a few long leaves at the top, 
height, and tall red flowers; the ti-tree and turned downwards like the barb of a spear] 
the cabbage-palm, some species of which and looking exactly like a lance stuck into 
if V « S r. en( ^ r s P^ es °f scente d white flowers; the ground; the varieties of matapo, a 
' the Spaniard ”, also a spiky plant; and a beautiful shrub, each leaf a study, with its 
prickly bush known as the “ Wild Irish- delicate tracery of black veins on a yellow- 
man a - G . round lowers, on the whole, green ground; the mappo, the gohi, and 
?eem deficient both in number and colour; many others, any of which would be the 
but there are violets and lovely ranunculi glory of an English shrubbery, but they 
ot many kinds, with magnificent shrubs and seem to require the deep shelter of their 
creepers, such as the unique scarlet kowhai native bush, for they never flourish when 
or parrot’s bill ”, the yellow kowhai, a transplanted. . . . The manuka, a sort of 
sort of laburnum, profusely growing cle- scrub, has a pretty blossom like a diminu- 
matis, white and yellow, and pretty climb- tive Michaelmas daisy, white petals and a 
mg fuchsias. ^ “ I can give you”, writes brown centre, with a very aromatic odour; 
Eady Barker, “ no idea of the variety among and this little flower is succeeded by a 
the shrubs: the koromika, like an Alpine berry with the same strong smell and taste 
rose, a compact ball of foliage; the lance- of spice.” 
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The native plants, indeed, unless found 
worthy to be preserved in gardens, are fast 
giving place to foreigners. As in Australia, 
English fruit-trees flourish better than at 
home. The hardy British gorse takes pos- 
session more than was bargained for by 
those who first made it serve for swelling 
hedges; the sweet-brier outshoots its native 
modesty; and even our weeds are imitating 
the masterfulness of the human invader. 


Water-cress, transplanted into New Zea- 
land, has thriven like the American weed 
in our canals, to the point of at one time 
causing floods by damming up the streams. 
Some of our humble wild flowers, indeed, 
seem hardly at home on a land that sends 
its finest blooms high into the air; but the 
new meadows are spangled with daisies and 
primroses; and cows stand knee-deep in 
clover, which had to be artificially renewed, 
till its busy familiar, the 
bee, was introduced to 
fertilize it. Bee-keeping, 
fostered and regulated by 
the Government, is now 
an established industry, 
sending honey to the 
home market. European 
grass-seeds gain ground 
upon the coarse indigen- 
ous grasses; and the 
richer pasture allows New 
Zealand a variety in its 
breeds of sheep, whereas 
Australia has to stick 
mainly to the hardy 
merino. From Australia, 
America, and elsewhere 
new plants are intro- 
duced, many of which 
take root here; but, as in 
Australia, New Zealanders 
begin to repent of the 
recklessness with which 
they have cleared off their 
native timber, now in 
some parts guarded by 
law, as the most noble 
and famous scenes of the 
country are reserved in 
their natural condition for 
public enjoyment. 

Indigenous animal life 
left still more room for 
strangers. The most for- 
midable beasts of New 
Zealand are our cattle 
and pigs that have run 
wild in the woods, the 
latter so numerously as 
to have become a pest, 



New Zealand Timber for Export : a log shute 

Logs automatically arrive at convenient places adjacent to road or railway from 
a higher elevation. 
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like the rabbits which were short-sightedly 
turned loose here as in Australia. Horses 
have also run wild, but these “ brum- 
bies ” can sometimes be caught and tamed. 
When Cook visited the islands the only 
quadrupeds he found, and those probably 
of recent introduction, were dogs and a 
kind of rat, which latter has been almost 
exterminated by the common brown rat 
that makes such a prolific colonist. We have 
also brought deer into the island, and hares, 
and filled the woods with pheasants, which 
touch no sore spot in the memories of New 
Zealand settlers. With birds of their own, 
however, these woods are better peopled, 
though not so well as those of Australia. 
New Zealand was once home of the wing- 
less Mon, whose bones found here and there 
show how 7 one species stood more than 
twice a man’s height. This race, extinct 
so recently that sanguine naturalists have 
hoped to come on living specimens in some 
or other unexplored nook, is still repre- 
sented by the kiwi, a hairy fowl without 
wings or tail. Almost wingless, too, is the 
impudent weka or wood-hen, that plays the 
thief and the scavenger about a traveller’s 
camp. Another boldly pushing bird is the 
kea parrot , 1 which, formerly content with 
vegetable fare, suddenly developed a taste 
for mutton, and is so dainty that it prefers 
to peck the kidney fat from a live sheep, 
as the baboons of South Africa have learned 
to tear out milk paunches from the mothers 
of a flock. This cruel trick has put the 
kea at fell enmity with the settlers, a price 
set on its head; and it and the kiwi seem 
doomed to an extinction of which their 

1 “ Whenever a kea makes its appearance we are 
prepared for some good fun, as their actions are most 
ludicrous, and their conversation, which is incessant, 
is almost expressive enough to enable one to under- 
stand what they mean. I have had considerable 
experience with these birds, but have never seen such 
an intensely funny proceeding as on this particular 
morning. The keas having settled on the ice began 
to follow in a long straggling line, about fifteen of 
them. They have a preternaturally solemn walk, 
but when in a hurry they hop along on both feet, 
looking very eager and very much in earnest. To 
see these fifteen birds hopping along behind in a 
string, as if their very lives depended on keeping me 
m sight, was ridiculously comic. The ice was 
undulating, with little valleys and hummocks, and 
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impudent manners show them quite un- 
conscious. There are other more harmless 
parrots, beautiful pigeons, many aquatic 
fowds, among them the black swan brought 
from Australia, and some songsters such as 
welcomed Captain Cook with “ exquisite 
w r arbling ”. The huia, or native starling, 
is remarkable tor its beak being straight 
in the male, but curved in the female bird; 
the “ Parson-bird ”, so called because of 
tufts of white feathers on its dark plumage, 
has an unclen^ d talent for mockery; the 
“ bell-Krd ” is the New Zealand nightin- 
gale. There are native hats also, and a 
native robin whose breast is yellow. As 
a matter of business, New Zealand is trying 
to acclimatize ostriches. 

It is supposed that some of New Zealand’s 
birds lost the need and the faculty of flying 
in a long period during which the country 
remained uninhabited by men or beasts of 
prey. Now its bird life suffers sore per- 
secution, not only from stray cats, but from 
w r easels and stoats, imported as allies in an 
unceasing w r ar on the legions of invading 
rabbits, against which laws, traps, and 
w-eapons can hardly make head. The most 
familiar of all birds here is now 7 the British 
sparrow 7 , with which has multiplied our 
common house-fly, that does the service 
of evicting a native blue- bottle of more 
objectionable habits. Here and there is 
felt an extraordinary invasion of fleas, 
swarms of them making life a trial in some 
districts for w 7 eeks, then disappearing as 
suddenly as they came. At night the forests 
sparkle with fireflies. Mosquitoes and sand- 
flies are troublesome in their damp and dry 

the birds would now, lor a second or two, disappear 
into a hollow and now show up on a hummock, pause 
a moment, and then hop down again out of sight into 
the next hollow. To judge by their expressions and 
manner, they were in a great state of anxiety on 
emerging from a hollow on to a hummock, as to 
whether I was still there. Now and then the one in 
front would appear, craning his neck, and on seeing 
me still ahead, would turn round and shriek K-e-e-a, 
as much as to say, ‘ It’s all right, boys, come along!’ 
And the others, putting their heads down, would set 
their teeth and travel ‘ all they knew a fat one in 
the rear evidently making very heavy weather of itl” 
— A. P. Harper's Pioneer Work in the Alps of New 
Zealand. 
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haunts respectively. But for them New 
Zealand is almost free from venomous stings. 
Grasshoppers and spiders are numerous but 
not harmful. Butterflies and beetles seem 
rather scarce. There is only one frog, and 
that in one part of New Zealand, which 
might take the place of Iceland in the time- 
honoured story as to having no snakes. It 
has of its own a good many lizards, a great 
many creatures of the snail kind; and its 
waters, populated by eels, cray-fish, leeches, 
a kind of trout, and small fishes which the 
colonists accept as whitebait, are now breed- 
ing lusty English trout. The great seas 
around these islands abound in fish, includ- 
ing the shark, counted good eating by the 
natives, and the whale, which has to a 
great extent been killed or driven off by 
whalers that were once more frequent 
visitors on these coasts. 

The inhabitants of New Zealand were a 
race not so easily supplanted as its fauna 
and flora. Could we go far enough back 
we might find it thinly peopled by some 
savage aborigines like those of Australia 
or New Guinea; but before Britain took 
to ruling the waves, these islands had been 
invaded by Maori mariners whose descen- 
dants proved stubborn in making room 
for the modern conquerors. The Maoris 
belong to the Polynesian family, that, as 
will be shown farther on, are the best of 
the South Sea Islanders. This branch of 
the stock was probably an enterprising one, 
which, emigrating to a country not so well 
off for food as their native tropics, under- 
went the wholesome discipline of exertion 
in a more invigorating climate. Perhaps 
they came, like our Jute and Angle fore- 
fathers, by successive adventures and from 
different islands, but with the same speech. 
According to their own tradition, they 
arrived here some twenty generations ago, 
from a home variously identified as Samoa, 
Hawaii, or Tahiti. We found them a strong 
and often well-favoured race, warlike, but 
not without notion of arts and industry. 
Their separate clans had a well-marked 
social organization, with chiefs, proud of 
old lineage, at the top, and slaves at the 
bottom. Besides being hunters of scanty 
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game they were bold navigators and skilful 
fishermen. They tilled the ground and 
lived in fortified villages of bark zvhare huts, 
their temples or council chambers remark- 
ably ornamented by carvings and paintings. 
They dressed in kilts and plaids of dressed 
flax, skins of feathers, for which on festival 
occasions they may still lay aside the Euro- 
pean garments that do not become them so 
well. Their most notable ornament was 
the painfully elaborate tattooing worked on 
them in youth, so as to make a warrior’s 
face and body a grimly striking picture. 
Their manners were courteous and cere- 
monious as a Red Indian’s, with less of 
cruelty and treachery. From their ancient 
home they had brought with them legends, 
songs, and religious customs, the principal 
of these the taboo, by which people, things, 
and places were marked as sacer> either holy 
or accursed. They had half-cunning, half- 
crazy priests, whose incantations, oracles, 
and divinings appealed to superstitious awe. 
They practised cannibalism, prompted at 
first, perhaps, by the scarcity of animal life 
on the islands, but latterly, it appears, rather 
as a ceremonial rite of war. This was in 
their eyes the principal function of life, 
carried on incessantly with spears, clubs, 
slings, and stone-edged tomahawks. What 
fierce and formidable warriors the Maoris 
made we had long reason to know, when 
some of the clans, laying aside their own 
feuds, united against our encroachments. 
On the whole they seem to have stood at 
much the same level of manly barbarism 
as the Red Indians of early American experi- 
ence. Like that ruined race, they have 
suffered a degenerating improvement; so 
that soon their old ideas and customs must 
be looked for in such books as Judge Man- 
ing’s amusing reminiscences of a “ Pakeha 
Maori ”, or “ Ranolf and Amohia ”, that 
long-winded poem in which much Maori 
folk-lore, curiously mixed with metaphysics, 
has been preserved by Alfred Domett, the 
adventurous “ Waring ” renowned by a 
more famous poet. 

Our first contact with this interesting race 
was through the voyages of Captain Cook, 
who added pigs, fowls, and potatoes to their 
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A Maori House, with Native Carver at Work 
This interesting art is still practised to some extent, but the native carvers are rapidly djing out. 


resources. They had reason to welcome 
the pakeha (foreigner), and they soon be- 
came greedy for the iron and gunpowder 
that in time replaced their native weapons. 
For long they were best known by bar- 
barous attacks on ships, which gave their 
coasts a bad name among sailors, and by 
reports of survivors like John Rutherford, 
who at English fairs made a show of the 
tattooing inflicted on him after a massacre, 
when this youth hardly hoped to save his 
skin. Early in last century missionaries 
began to venture among them, their influ- 
ence counteracted by renegade white adven- 
turers, runaway sailors and convicts, who 
degraded both themselves and the Maoris. 
A few traders settled on outlying islands, 
long regarded as distant dependencies of 
New South Wales. It was not till the 
French cast an eye on New Zealand that 


England took any steps to make good its 
nominal mastery. A Frenchman named 
Edmond Thierry, after a career of varied 
adventure in Europe, America, and Poly- 
nesia, tried to set himself up at Hokianga 
as a Maori king, with a white and blue flag, 
a constitution, and a council of state; but the 
missionaries are accused of stirring up dis- 
affection among his proposed subjects; at 
all events, poor “ Edmond I ” and his 
“ queen ” were massacred by hostile natives. 

Early in Queen Victoria’s reign a first 
band of settlers was sent out by the New 
Zealand Company, of which E. G. Wake- 
field made the moving spirit. In 1840 they 
landed where Wellington now stands, at 
the south end of the North Island; then 
on the other side of the straits was founded 
Nelson. Farther to the north what may be 
called an official settlement was soon after- 
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wards made at Auckland, which for some 
time continued to be the seat of government. 
Other groups of settlers quickly followed 
under different auspices. There were early 
troubles not only between the settlers 
and the natives, but between two classes 
of immigrants, those introduced by the 
Government, chiefly from Australia, and 
those sent out by private enterprise in 
England; yet the settlements multiplied 
and spread, till in ten years they numbered 
about 30,000 people. The young colony 
soon came to be declared independent of 
New South Wales; the New Zealand Com- 
pany gave up its charter in 1850; and under 
the first governorship of Sir George Grey, 
a name distinguished in more than one 
colonial history, a representative constitu- 
tion was granted to New Zealand, its first 
Parliament assembling in 1854. 

Progress was less checked in the larger 
Southern Island, where the natives were 
few. In the Northern Island they num- 
bered tens of thousands, who naturally 
resented their displacement by the settlers, 
under “ treaties ” which, on one side, were 
hardly understood. After some early fights, 
however, the Maoris seemed reconciled to 
their new circumstances. Half of them 
became converted; not a few could speak 
English or read the Bible in their own 
tongue, in which a Maori newspaper was 
printed; many took to trading and tilling 
on their own account. As earnest of civil- 
ization, they gave up cannibalism and 
abolished their slavery. Strangers travelled 
freely through their villages, where young 
Maoris could be seen dressing and drilling 
in imitation of our soldiers. But the old 
grudges still smouldered and gathered head 
as the white man advanced upon their lands. 
A union of discontented tribes was formed 
under a native king, and it was resolved to 
give up no more of the territory held by 
them in common, the notion of private 
ownership being foreign to their customs. 

In i860 quarrel with the land-seeking 
settlers broke into war, which spread over 
all the middle of the island, and lasted, off 
and on, for ten years. It became exaspe- 
rated into vehemence of a religious war, 
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the ill-assimilated Christianity of the Maoris 
having to a large extent been corrupted 
into a congenial form of fanaticism, known 
as the Hau-hau sect from the noisy ejacu- 
lations of its worship. We put 10,000 
soldiers and sailors in the field, besides as 
many colonial and native allies; but this 
army was often baffled in a difficult country, 
attacking the warriors in their palisaded 
pahs , or behind skilfully made trenches, 
from which they sallied out to make sudden 
guerrilla raids on the settlements. The 
enemy was believed to have numbered no 
more than two or three thousand at any 
one time, who fought as bravely as warily, 
and with a certain chivalry derived from 
their Polynesian forbears, with w T hom wai 
is a great game to be carried on under rules 
of fair play. Half the clans were on our 
side, or at least remained quiet, not so much 
from love of the white man as from ill- 
will to their rebellious neighbours, also as 
rejecting the false prophet of the Hau-hau 
faith, who in vain promised invulnerability 
to his followers. After the worst stress of 
this inglorious war the royal troops were 
withdrawn, leaving the colony to fight its 
own battles, as it was able to do; and at 
length, in 1871, peace was made by Sir 
George Grey, who, having returned as 
Governor to steer the colony through this 
stormy period, while he vigorously subdued 
the rebels, risked popularity with his own 
people by standing up for the rights of the 
Maoris. 

Since then they have been tame enough, 
but at the cost cf their native spirit. Except 
a few inveterate old heathen, they all pro- 
fess Christianity of some sort, if we count 
as Christian the teaching of Mormon mis- 
sionaries and of native divines who have 
produced home-spun patterns of faith. 
Their tattooing has dwindled to symbolic 
patches like the tonsure of a monk, though 
still now and then a scarred and wrinkled 
face looks out absurdly from beneath a tall 
black hat. Many have taken more or less 
to our ways of life, especially in appreciation 
of property. Most of the children go to 
school. Maoris keep stores, own motor- 
cars, go into larger trade, and practise pro- 
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A Maori Chief, showing Characteristic Tattooing 

fessions. But our decencies, as well as 
our diseases and vices, seem to sap their 
vitality, and in European clothes they are 
no longer the manly and picturesque race 
we found them. Once they were believed 
to be slowly dying out, but the late census 
seems to show a slight increase in their 
numbers, 50,000, including 5000 half-castes. 
This is supposed to be but one-third the 
strength of the tribes who a century ago so 
vigorously fought with and devoured each 
other. Their rights are respected to the 
point of six Maori representatives sitting 
in the colonial Parliament, where some 
chiefs have even held the rank of minister. 
There is hardly another case of European 
colonists and natives coming to such a good 
understanding, after a struggle in which 
they learned mutual respect as foemen 
worthy of each other’s steel. 

That masterful spirit, Sir George Grey, 
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after extricating the colony from its diffi- 
culties, was so determined on having his 
own way, in the main the right way, as to 
be recalled from his governorship. He 
soon returned to New Zealand as a private 
settler, entered its Parliament, and was for 
a time Prime Minister, but did not so 
much make his influence felt in this arena 
as in governorship, yet he died generally 
respected by his political opponents and 
almost venerated by the Maoris, for whom 
he had been both champion and conqueror. 

In the next stage of its history New Zea- 
land was much exercised by economic 
questions, such as are little like to be care- 
fully handled by democratic constituencies. 
Under Sir Julius Vogel’s administration was 
pushed a bold policy of making railways on 
credit, and other public works, in advance 
of any present need. As in Australia, the 
interests of the p oorer voters soon came 
to the front, while large undertakings, ex- 
cept on the part of the State, were checked 
by legislation; and home capitalists who 
had invested their money in land companies 
were left in painful doubt what had become 
of it. About 1890 set in a high tide of 
socialistic legislation, which has swept away 
many apparent obstructions to popular wel- 
fare without much consideration whether 
they were in the nature of things. 

The dominant spirit in this movement 
was Richard Seddon, an ill-educated but 
shrewd son of Lancashire, who found his 
way to New Zealand as a gold-digger, and, 
going into politics, by force of character 
and clever handling of the prevalent demo- 
cratic spirit, gained a practical dictatorship 
in the country that hailed him as “ King 
Dick His was a rule of thumb socialism, 
with as little regard to theories as to experi- 
ence; by any means he sought to benefit the 
working-class, while keeping himself in 
power on their votes; but he differed from 
some colonial democrats in his affection for 
the mother country, and his zeal to draw 
her into an imperial federation. A wider 
outlook and a firmer grasp of principles 
belonged to his colleague, the Hon. W. 
Pember Reeves, a man of education and 
ideals, who set his mark on New Zealand’s 
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philanthropic legislation till he was sent to 
London as Agent-General for the colony. 
There he published his State Experiments 
in Australia and New Zealand , an able de- 
fence of the policy whose aim he puts in 
a sentence: “ I had rather that New Zea- 
land had a million inhabitants happy, pros- 
perous, and satisfied, than two millions 
living many of them in dirty streets of black 
hovels in the midst of dreary poverty.” 
This aim has so far justified itself that a 
country which would hold fifty millions of 
inhabitants is the property of little over a 
million, the majority of whom would like 
to keep it to themselves. Immigration, at 
first welcomed, came to be discouraged in 
the view of making labour scarce and dear; 
but the Government now invites suitable 
recruits, who have been dribbling in lately 
at the rate of a few thousands a year. New 
Zealand more earnestly advertises her attrac- 
tions of climate and scenery as baits for 
tourists to spend money among her citizens 
without entrenching on their exclusiveness. 
Asiatics of course are specially barred, as 
well as the scum and refuse of Europe; 
and the young dominion has been half- 
inclined to quarrel with Britain for cham- 
pioning the rights of her coloured subjects 
from less favoured climes. Some cynic has 
declared that the twelve apostles would be 
refused admission to New Zealand as un- 
desirable citizens. 

Seddon, who is understood to have com- 
fortably feathered his own nest while clear- 
ing out the vultures of wealth, died suddenly 
in 1906, at the height of his power and 
popularity; but this was no check to the 
novel economics by which New Zealand’s 
self-taught statesmen undertook to set an 
example to the burdened motherland, that 
in several points has been content to take 
a lead from her child’s experiments. Com- 
pulsory arbitration in strikes, here very apt 
to breed violence, legally fixed holidays, 
limited hours of work, prohibition of child- 
labour, a minimum wage, the restraining 
of competition, progressive taxation, public 
control of land, State insurance, were en- 
forced by the State, which undertook to 
provide for unemployed labour on public 
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works. Local industries were bolstered up 
by protection and bounties. Woman’s suf- 
frage was introduced for the first time in 
any British dominion. Old-age pensions 
were established. The Bank of New Zea- 
land, when on the point of ruin, was taken 
under the charge of Government. The 
general idea of these measures was the 
manufacture of a co-operative community, 
with plenty of room for its members to 
make a fair living without undue strain. 
Many a philanthropist has failed to make 
good such excellent aims against the in- 
exorable laws with which civilized man 
must reckon. It remains to be seen how 
far a State will be able to carry out the same 
experiment on borrowed money, for before 
setting out for her promised land of all- 
round welfare, New Zealand has somewhat 
freely spoiled the capitalist Egyptians whom 
she would fain leave behind her, their 
chariot-wheels driving heavily in the mud 
of “ middle-class political economy ”, while 
she trusts in miracles to be wrought by 
working-class wisdom. Since she takes her- 
self very seriously as the pioneer of a mil- 
lenium, her pretensions are to be examined 
at what may seem undue length. 

The cloud on this Utopia is debt doubled 
in the war to two hundred millions or so, 
over £200 a head for each of its white 
inhabitants. At such a cost, New Zealand 
has as yet fairly well carried out her ideal 
of moderate general comfort for a limited 
population. A good-natured German critic, 
Dr. Max Herz, finds this a community of 
healthy Philistines, leading rather a dull life, 
content with its want of graces and ameni- 
ties. “ Everyone has his little home with 
its bathroom, which, happily, is used daily, 
and its piano, which, unfortunately, is also 
used daily.” A graduated land tax goes to 
banish the larger proprietors whose estates, 
acquired by the Government, are split up 
to be sold or leased to promising cultivators. 
Thus the Dominion, thanks to a run of good 
years, has now over 100,000 small holders, 
whose interests do not always square with 
those of the wage earners, so, “ as bees 
on flowers alighted cease to hum ”, the 
prosperity of tillers and graziers bids fair to 
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New Zealand’s Hemp Industry: drying Phormium fibre after scutching and washing 


put a conservative drag on the increasing 
claims of democracy in questions bound to 
arise. After Seddon and his party had 
prevailed for some score of years, a reaction 
put in office an opposition not quite strong 
enough to reverse the long victorious policy; 
then, as at home, the Great War brought 
about a coalition of parties, and a drag upon 
lavish expenditure. Hitherto the most hotly 
debated question has been as to the licensing 
of public-houses, the only one on which 
women voters have made their opinion felt 
as different from that of their husbands and 
brothers. A local option law produces 
varying results, licences being refused in 
any district by a three-fifths majority, which 
also, if secured, would make all New Zealand 
a “ dry ” country; but the enemies of the 
law assert that the closing of bars does not 
make for temperance. Both local and 
national prohibition are voted for at each 


general election, for a time at least with 
sectional victories for the teetotallers, yet 
the drink bill of the Dominion did not 
dwindle, bringing in a revenue of excise and 
licence duty, the loss of which would mean 
increased taxation. Like Australia, this 
State is great in statistics, so we learn that 
during a recent year some two and a half 
gallons of spirits were consumed for each 
adult, and about thirteen gallons of beer, 
which is rather less than Australia’s allow- 
ance, and rather more than Britain’s in the 
case of spirits, though a good deal less when 
all intoxicating beverages are taken into 
account. Our German satirist has not much 
to say about the drinking habits of a people 
whose national vices he judges to be “ gam- 
bling and legislation”. 

The chief item in New Zealand’s revenue, 
amounting in 1915 to over £5 per head of 
population, is the Customs raised from her 
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protective tariff; then she has graduated 
land and income-tax, death duties and 
licence fees, among which she does not 
disdain to take a percentage on the “ totali- 
zator ”, the French systematic scheme of 
betting on horse races by which the law 
here indulges the gambling passion it else 
strives to repress. But the revenue falls 
short of the expense she is at to keep her 
children in good humour; and the defi- 
ciency has been made up by borrowing 
money from abroad. There are other 
snakes in the socialistic paradise. The 
weak side of this policy is that a people, 
spoon fed with public help and benefac- 
tions, seems in danger of losing self-reliance 
and looking on the State as a fond parent 
able and willing to supply all the wishes of 
a spoiled family. The more that is done 
for them, they are found clamouring for 
more. The working-men who thrive on 
the strength of the community do not cease 
to endanger it by the demands of their 
unions and agitators. Mr. Reeves’s first 
achievement had been the compulsory 
Arbitration Act that was to put an end to 
strikes. It did quell them for a time, that 
is so long as the awards went generally in 
favour of the employed; but of late they 
have broken out again, the power of the 
law being more easily brought to bear upon 
employers than on hundreds and thousands 
of men who can set it at defiance. One 
great strike was so outrageous that farmers 
flocked into the city to aid in resisting its 
impudent pretensions by force. Discipline, 
ambition, and honesty suffer in a clash of 
interests which, as some critics assert, has 
been made more discordant by this well- 
meant law. There are ugly stories of 
industries dwindling, of enterprise strangled 
by the demands of labour, of settlers giving 
up in despair, of capital being withdrawn 
from a country as yet little developed. 

A succession of fat years masked such 
failures; but a fall in prices may open the 
eyes of New Zealand to some fallacies in her 
economy. Already she has had ominous 
warnings in finding her credit not so good 
as it once was on the money market, where 
she may presently fail to raise the loans that 
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have gone to finance her philanthropy. Dur- 
ing the Great War, that drove her to getting 
an advance from the British Government, 
farmers made enormous profits, the price 
of land went up with the cost of living, and 
speculation bred the same spirit of unrest 
as disturbs the home industries. The 
security of her creditors is the railways and 
other public undertakings, the value of 
which depends on her general prosperity. 
She plays, to be sure, for a high stake, but 
largely with other people’s money, so that 
it is hardly surprising if her sanguine con- 
fidence in the future be not shared by all 
economists, including some wiio have paid 
more attention to such questions than her 
self-made statesmen. 

There is much in her favour. For one 
thing, the population, in 1918 estimated at 
about 1,150,000, is not so greatly gathered 
into large towns as in Australia. The 
climate is singularly healthy and bracing. 
The death-rate is half that of most Euro- 
pean lands. The birth-rate has in the last 
generation been not so satisfactory for a 
country whose capital is hearty flesh and 
blood: as in Australia, this has markedly 
declined to a point that still leaves a con- 
siderable excess of births over deaths. There 
can be no question as to New Zealand’s 
natural resources. Almost everything that 
wall grow' in Britain grow's here better. 
There is plenty of fertile land bearing our 
chief cereals and vegetables, along with 
maize and rye. Oats and roots appear to 
be the best crops. Much more than in 
Australia the soil, especially in the North 
Island, can be sow r n with imported grasses 
that feed nine times as many sheep to the 
acre as do the coarse native tussocks. New 
Zealand, then, has more sheep than any 
Australian colony except New r South Wales, 
with a good proportion of cattle, horses, 
and pigs. Her chief export is wool, part 
of the annual clip being kept at home to 
be used in her own clothing manufactures. 
Next in importance comes the export of 
chilled and preserved meat, chiefly mutton, 
but including hares, rabbits, fish, and hams; 
she also yields butter, cheese, and con- 
densed milk, along with tallow and hides. 
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New Zealand’s Wool Crop: bullock wagon on the way to the coast from a back station 


She feeds with tinned meat many South 
Sea islands, that supply her in return with 
tropical fruit. She makes her own beer, 
and is trying to make wine for herself, to 
grow tobacco, and to get her sugar from 
beetroot. Her most valuable native crop 
has been the New Zealand flax, whose strong 
fibre can be turned to various uses. She 
exports also an increasing quantity of hewn 
and sawn timber, of which the best is the 
kauri pine of the north, unfortunately grow- 
ing scarce, with its amber- like gum that, 
dug up in a fossil state, is valuable for 
making fine varnish. In minerals she is 
rich, for among the Australasian colonies 
only Victoria and Western Australia as yet 
have furnished more gold, and only New 
South Wales more coal. Much of the New 


Zealand gold has been got out of easily- 
worked alluvial soil; and if machinery now 
becomes more necessary, this colony has 
the advantage of Australia in the water- 
power afforded by her rapid rivers. 

New Zealand, then, has had some reason 
in refusing to cast in her fortunes with the 
Australian Commonwealth, while in the 
old country’s face she flaunts a defiant 
device far a da sz. The colony that set 
itself to teach her parent how to suck 
economic eggs has no mind to be taken 
under the wing of a big brother. Her 
own constitution was originally a kind of 
federation, modelled with one eye upon the 
United States, the other on the Crown, 
Lords, and Commons of Britain. At one 
time the main islands were to be admini- 
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stered separately; but the scheme was 
almost at once abandoned. They were then 
divided into six, afterwards into nine pro- 
vinces, each with its own local assembly, 
superintendent, and other officials, under 
the General Assembly at the capital. This 
provincial home rule has been replaced by 
county local government, though the pro- 
vinces are still recognized by name, as in 
France; while certain districts bear popular 
by-names, like the “ Seventy-mile Bush ” 
and the “ Ninety-mile Beach ”. The New 
Zealand Parliament consists of a legislative 
council till lately appointed for seven years 
by the governor, two members being native 
chiefs; but in 1916 this body became an 
elective one, like the House of Represen- 
tatives, eighty in number, four of them sit- 
ting for native constituencies, elected for 
three years by universal suffrage on the 
“ one man (and woman) one vote ” principle, 
every adult, except aliens, lunatics, and 
criminals, being entitled to go on the 
register after a year’s residence. Excluding 
Maoris, who are treated as equals under 
the law, the million or so people is mainly 
of British descent, not many foreigners, 
except Americans, seeking their fortunes 
so far; there is, however, a sprinkling of 
Scandinavians and Germans in some parts. 
The Chinese and other Asiatic providers 
of the accursed cheap labour who find their 
way over the Pacific receive here such a 
cold welcome that their scanty numbers 
are decreasing in these self-sufficient islands. 
In 1914 a poll-tax of £100 a head had 
reduced the Chinese to about 2500, only 
a small proportion of them women, a fact 
that keeps down the numbers while not 
elevating the character of this community. 
Hindus, filtering in through a slight educa- 
tion test, now provoke fresh outcry. 

The country is seamed with narrow-gauge 
railways, nearly all made and managed by 
the State; and the cities are well supplied 
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with tramways. Coaches ply through the 
wilder regions. Besides a fine fleet of ocean 
craft, New Zealand has coasting steamers by 
which much travelling is done, as also by 
motor-boats, here called “ oil-launches 
There is a New Zealand university, with 
colleges in the chief towns; and the scat- 
tered population has strained its means 
to provide schooling that shall keep its 
children up to the level of European civili- 
zation. 

Like Australia, New Zealand has estab- 
lished compulsory military training for all 
able-bodied youths from the age of fourteen, 
who on reaching manhood pass into the 
ranks of a territorial army; and she also 
makes a contribution to the imperial navy. 
Before this, she had shown no want of martial 
spirit, it being her pride to have sent a 
larger proportion of volunteers than any 
other colony to fight the old country’s 
battles in South Africa. Since then, her 
keen soldiery have won glory beside their 
Australian comrades in the European Arma- 
geddon. “ This sort of army will always 
raise a smile on German lips ”, opined Dr. 
Max Herz some years ago; but it was not 
smilingly that his countrymen came face 
to face with the Anzacs. The young domi- 
nion is ambitious, aspiring to annex other 
islands on the western, as Australia on the 
eastern side of the Pacific. New Zealand 
took it ill that in the stress of the Boet 
War Germany was allowed to lay hands 
on Samoa, which in 1914 was quickly 
snatched from her by the colonial forces. 
Other islands she had already acquired by 
peaceful methods; but was disappointed 
not to have Fiji put under her charge. 
Thus this all but nominally independent 
offshoot of Britain now comprises several 
small groups, satellites of the two main 
islands, which are so different in physical 
characteristics that they may be surveyed 
separately. 
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In M The Wonderland of New Zealand the boiling pool of the great Pohutu Geyser 
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THE NORTH ISLAND 


The northern part of New Zealand is not 
a fair half in area, being a quarter or so 
less than the next island, but it contains 
the larger half of the population, apart from 
the Maoris, who are almost all in this divi- 
sion. It is about 500 miles long, with a very 
raggedly broken coast- line, which yet does 
not offer many good harbours. The surface 
varies between plains and mountain chains, 
as a rule no higher than our British moun- 
tains; but there are several volcanic peaks 
twice as high. About them lie the hot 
springs and other volcanic phenomena that 
form the most striking features of the island, 
exposed to occasional earthquakes and in 
some parts to eruptions. This end has 
naturally the warmer climate, in the north 
equal to that of Southern Europe, but 
tempered by a windy sea which at several 
points cuts deep into the land. 

At one point, indeed, the island is broken 
into two but for the neck a few miles broad 
on which Auckland stands. Above this 
extends the deeply indented Northern Pen- 
insula, familiarly known as “ North of Auck- 
land ”, ending in a long narrow spit, of 
which one corner is the North Cape, and 
the other Cape Maria van Diemen, so 
called after that daughter of the Dutch 
East Indian governor whose bright eyes 
are understood to have been the beacon 
of Tasman’s voyaging. Its east coast is 
a labyrinth of islands, capes, and gulfs: 
the Bay of Islands, where the first settle- 
ment was made by traders and missionaries; 
the long inlet of Whangarei Bay; then the 
large Hauraki Gulf, with its barrier of 
islands. On the western side the shore- 
line is straighter, but opens into inland 
arms of extraordinary reach. Short bits 
of rail in the peninsula point to heads of 
those natural harbours. The whole district 
is as yet a good deal given up to forests 
and peaceful Maori tribes; but there are 
some townships of a few hundred people. 
Russell, on the east coast Bay of Islands, 
a port of call for American whalers, is 


connected by rail with the adjacent coal- 
field of Kawakawa, then with Whangarei at 
the head of its bay. Helensville, on the 
other side, is at the head of the great 
Kaipara inlet, from which the Wairoa River 
gives far-spread water carriage. Linked to- 
gether by rail are other settlements whose 
trade may decline with the extinction of the 
kauri timber that has been the best pro- 
duct of the district; but when its woods 
are cleared away it may support cottage 
cultivators by fruit-growing, flower-farming, 
and the rearing of silk-worms, in a climate 
that lets strawberries ripen nearly all the 
year. As well as coal-mines there are hot 
springs here; and Waiwera, on the Hauraki 
Gulf, begins to be frequented as a bathing- 
place. 

This curiously shaped peninsula, that at 
more than one point seems ready to be 
shaken into a chain of islands, belongs to 
the province of Auckland, and on the 
narrow neck joining it to the mainland 
stands Auckland, no longer the capital, 
but still the chief city of New Zealand, 
with a population of 150,000, taking in 
its suburbs and precincts, which bear such 
names as Birkenhead and Devonport, New- 
market and Parnell. Auckland has been 
compared to Corinth for its position on 
an isthmus, to Quebec for its historic rank 
in the colony, to Sydney for its fine harbour, 
which some pronounce the more beautiful 
scene, and to Naples for its sunny aspect, 
the place of Vesuvius being taken by fac- 
tory chimneys. It is indeed charmingly 
situated, and has a delightful climate, if not 
when damp muggy weather comes from the 
north-east, while the south-west wind brings 
clear skies and bracing air to our antipodes. 
It stands on the eastern side of the isthmus, 
its main Queen Street running down to the 
harbour formed by the Waitemata River at 
the head of the Hauraki Gulf; then a few 
miles off, on the other side, it has a second 
harbour in the deep Manukau inlet, the 
bar of which, however, keeps out large 
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Queen Street, Auckland 


iirctt, Auckland 


This main street in the chief city of New Zealand commences at the water’s edge and contains the principal 

public and business buildings. 


vessels. The city is roomily spread upon 
heights and winding shores, with truly 
Australasian open spaces and public insti- 
tutions, notable among them the Auckland 
College of the New Zealand University, 
the Museum with its remains of the dis- 
appearing native life, and the Free Library 
and Art Gallery, containing the collection 
of rare books, MSS., and autographs pre- 
sented by Sir George Grey, who, after his 
two eventful governorships, retired to the 
lovely seclusion of an island in the gulf. 
Cape Town has a similar collection as relic 
of his rule in another colony. The Domain, 
a park of over 1000 acres, contains a botanical 
garden, and a cricket-field on which a dozen 
matches can be played at once, some of 
them with so much observance that they 
make excuse for a public half-holiday. The 

VOL. viii. 


love of sport is also gratified by a fine race- 
course a few miles out of the city, and 
spacious athletic “ recreation-grounds ” of 
the gate-money order; then young Auck- 
land is much given to rowing and yachting 
on the waters of the harbour. The country 
around is studded with extinct volcanic 
cones, like the three-peaked island Rangi- 
toto, and Mt. Eden at the back of the city, 
for which it provides a water-supply, the 
slopes laid out as a pleasure-ground" com- 
manding a grand view of the island-dotted 
gulf, bounded, sixty miles off, by the 
wooded ridge of Great Barrier Island. To 
one traveller this view suggests that from 
Iloy in the Orkneys, as seen under atmos- 
pheric conditions more exceptional there 
than here. The heights that meet the eye 
on every side have within a century been 

13? 
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natural strongholds for warlike Maoris, like 
the " camps ” above our own river valleys 
and chalk downs; but gunpowder brought 
the Maoris down from their hill-castles, not 
a few of them to perish by making their 
abode in swampy lowlands; and the rest, 
retiring before the settlements, have drawn 
together in less accessible parts of the island. 

Below Auckland the province broadens 
out, forked into two tongues by a southern 
arm of the Hauraki Gulf, that is the estuary 
of the River Thames. The mountainous 
projection on the eastern side, ending with 
the lofty Cape Colville, is site of the Auck- 
land gold-mines, where several other minerals 
also can be worked. Thames and Coro- 
mandel are mining centres, which have com- 
munication by sea with Auckland, and the 
former in a roundabout way by the railway 
which runs south up the Thames Valley, 
then across the country to join another line 
from Auckland. Gold turns up in many 
other parts of New Zealand, and sometimes 
most unexpectedly. The miners are mostly 
Cornishmen or Irishmen, who each keep 
much to themselves, divided by race as 
well as religion; both, however, agreeing 
to look down on the coal-miners, many of 
whom came originally from Wales. The 
Cornishmen are specially in request for the 
mines where gold is crushed out of quartz 
reefs by means of machinery and chemical 
processes supplied by capital, which here 
has to pay high wages to its independent 
slaves, and can get no more work out of 
them than their eight hours’ day. Another 
way of getting it. is by hydraulic sluicing 
and dredging, that cuts up the soil with 
such disfigurement as we have noted in the 
western United States, which indeed seem 
to have followed New Zealand’s lead in the 
use of “ grotesque machines ” for combing 
the precious deposits out of rough beds. 
The yield is also skimmed by less elaborated 
alluvial digging, little knots of men generally 
working together in comradeship . One w ho 
works alone is nicknamed a “ hatter ”, 
perhaps as a hint of what may be the end 
of his misanthropy. 

Why hatters as a rule are mad, 

I do not know, nor does it matter. 


Near the west coast runs a railway south- 
ward to Wellington. Another line from 
Auckland takes a more central route over 
a plain country, then up the picturesque 
course of the Waikato River, the longest 
in the colony, opening on the west coast 
some way below Auckland, navigable for 
nearly half its length of 200 miles, and 
above broken by grand falls. This line is 
to go on to Wellington eventually, but at 
present comes to a loose end in the centre 
of the island, on the edge of the wild “ King 
Country ”, w r here the hostile Maoris were 
left to sulk aw T ay the resentment of their 
defeat. Mercer, Huntly, and Newcastle are 
stations on the way from Auckland. Hamil- 
ton is as yet the largest town in this interior 
district, and that not a large one (12,000). 
A short branch goes to the still smaller 
Cambridge, near which is a tiny Oxford. 
At Hamilton comes in the line from the 
Thames, already mentioned. This has a 
branch to Rotorua, towards the east side, 
which is also connected by road with 
Tauranga, a port upon a spacious lagoon 
to the north. Thus there is easy access 
to the region of volcanic lakes and springs, 
“ The Wonderland of New Zealand ”, so 
famous that it is now included in our con- 
temporary Cook's Voyages. A rival lion of 
the North Island is magnificent stalactite 
caves, like that of Waitomo, which has some 
reason to claim a place among modern 
wonders. 

The volcanic district extends northwards 
to the sea from a central boss of craters, 
the highest of which, Ruapehu, over 9000 
feet, is crowned by a steaming hot lake 
fed from melting snows; and one of its 
neighbour cones, Tongariro, is still fear- 
somely active. Here rises the Waikato, 
flowing through the mountain-walled Lake 
Taupo, the largest in the island (about 30 
by 20 miles), which made a fitting haunt 
of Maori superstitions. For 50 miles be- 
yond, the soil is encrusted w T ith pumice- 
stone, frothed and frozen lava as it were, 
crumbling to sand or hardened to the green 
obsidian of which the natives make clubs, 
axes, and ornaments. Volcanic action is 
seldom found breaking out in so many forms 
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over such wide space, often a desert of 
seething scab, on which any scratch may 
release nature’s angry humours. Throwing 
a bar of soap into certain holes has the 
almost sure effect of stirring up a hot water- 
spout; but “ soaping the geysers ” is strictly 
forbidden except on special occasions for 
forcing nature to show off. The ground is 
cracked, pimpled, and pitted by steaming 
geysers, smoking solfataras, fumaroles spit- 
ting mud, sponges of hot water, boiling 
wells closed by exuberant fern, natural 
washing- tubs and cooking-pots, cauldrons 
of “ sulphurous gruel, thick and slab ”, 
simmering quagmires where one must pick 
one’s steps with caution on peril of being 
scalded to death, chasms of fire and brim- 
stone, sloughs of black, grey, and yellow 
niud; and amid these, crystal-edged depths 
filled with tinted water that seem all the 
niore entrancing for the “ black hell-broths 


and witches’ bowls ” around them. Froude 
exclaimed that he should never see such 
hues again on this side of eternity. “ Not 
the violet, not the harebell, nearest in its 
tint to heaven of all nature’s flowers; not 
turquoise, not sapphire, not the unfathom- 
able ether itself could convey to one who 
had not looked on it a sense of that super- 
natural loveliness.” 

The sensation of bathing in some of 
these springs is described as exquisite, the 
water giving a silky smoothness to the skin; 
and one gets a natural Turkish bath by 
passing into pools of different temperature 
close at hand, some scalding hot, in which 
the thick-skinned Maoris love to stew for 
hours, and some deliciously cool, where yet 
one may suddenly find one’s self parboiled 
bv hot springs gushing out beneath. The 
air at some places is so charged with sul- 
phurous fumes that silver soon goes black 
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in one’s pocket. Among the lions of this 
district are the “ Geyser Canon ”, the 
“ Valley of Coloured Lakes ”, the “ Cham- 
pagne Pool ”, the Arateatea rapids, the 
“ Gates of Hell ”, the “ Devil’s Trumpet ” 
always blowing off infernal steam, and other 
sights more than the most conscientious 
tourist can “ do ” in a week. 

For a past generation the great sight 
was the pink and white terraces of Lake 
Rotomahana, then draining itself into the 
larger basin, Tarawera, compared to Loch 
Awe for its highland scenery. Here, like 
steps to a Titan’s palace, rose high banks of 
alabaster-like rock, polished, carved, tinted, 
and inlaid with liquid jewellery by the over- 
flow of geysers above, whose trickling waters 
coated the terraces with a siliceous deposit 
worked up so craftily in nature’s hands; 
perhaps a tinge of iron ore gave the reddish 
tint seen in the smaller formation on one 
side. The process went on almost visibly. 
The vulgar tourist’s name, cut or scrawled 
on this enamel, was indelibly glazed over 
in a year or two; a piece of newspaper 
dropped in the overflow soon turned stiff 
as starched linen; but where the rock ran 
dry, it lost its vivid bloom. The exhibition 
of such marvels brought no small gain to 
the native tribe that claimed to monopolize 
them, charging highly for their not un- 

1 Several lucky travellers secured pictures and 
descriptions of these terraces before their disappear- 
ance. Froude’s account is well known. We venture 
to make a tempting extract from the late William 
Senior ( Travel and Tiout in the Antipodes ), who 
visited the scene just in time. “ The front of the 
terraces is roughly semicircular, and it narrows 
towards the top. The steps vary in height and 
width, being sometimes inches and sometimes feet. 
Many of the floors are hollowed out like shells, and 
at the time of our visit w r ere filled with water of 
exquisite blue tints. There were grey — French 
grey — shadings on the perpendicular walls of the 
steps, and very surprising was the combination of 
white, blue, and grey. The delicacy and purity of 
these dazzling terrace- stairs caused us to walk with 
hushed tread, and respect the fretwork, carvings, 
fantastic stalactite designs, and endless patterns 
wrought by the dripping water. At the summit are 
large basins of hot water. Visitors, when certain 
winds prevail, are not able to see through the dense 
curtains of steam. We were fortunate, for though, 
as the boiling went on below, occasional clouds 
obscured us, at times we had glimpses of the cerulean 
glory of the basins. The cauldron-in -chief is a 
terrible affair. At first the yawning pit (it is about 
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necessary services as guides among so fear- 
some lions, and for permission to sketch 
or photograph. It brought evil, too, for 
the money easily earned was quickly spent 
on drink; and, as visitors went on increas- 
ing, the idle Maori showmen seemed likely 
to be demoralized out of existence, when 
their Gomorrah was overwhelmed in a dra- 
matic catastrophe. 

In June, 1886, with earthquake rumblings 
for warning, the table-shaped Tarawera 
Mountain, hitherto unsuspected among its 
neighbour cones, suddenly threw up three 
columns of fire and smoke, bombarding 
the sleeping country with showers of ashes, 
mud, and red-hot stones. A ruinous cloud, 
charged with appalling electrical effects as 
well as with deadly missiles, rose miles 
into the air, seen and heard from Auckland, 
130 miles away. The effects of the erup- 
tion were spread over 5000 square miles. 
About the mountain 500 miles were utterly 
blighted, and more than a hundred lives 
lost. A gap 9 miles long had opened in 
the earth, its centre a wide crater that 
swallowed up Rotomahana and blasted away 
its terraces, either blown to pieces or buried 
under debris so completely that their site is 
now doubtful. Thus, in a few hours’ fit of 
fury, Nature destroyed her unique structure 
of centuries. 1 She made up for this mis- 

forty yards across) was filled with fiercely moving 
steam, which buffeted the sides and escaped with a 
rush. Then, with a diabolical roar, which made us 
draw back in haste from the coralline edging, the veil 
was rent, and for a few moments the fury of this 
demon’s kettle’s boiling was visible. The waters 
surged upwards in appalling volume, madly charging 
right and left, suddenly, with vicious foam and 
thunder, upheaving as if to overwhelm us, and then 
as suddenly sinking out of sight, and filling the 
passages and caverns with dying shrieks and sighs. 
Space fails me to include in this description the lesser 
wonders of this land of mystery — the creamy mud- 
pools, boiling, w r rithing, spewing in awesome fashion; 
the geyser pools spouting hot water, spitting steam 
jets, or emitting rumbling complaints not pleasant to 
hear; the springs, great and small, gurgling musically 
like wine from the flask’s throat, or bellowing hoarsely 
as if they would rend the solid rocks asunder. A 
canoe took, us over the dingy green surface of Rotoma- 
hana to the Pink Terraces, so called because of the 
delicate tint assumed by the material of which they 
are formed. The pink, however, is not universal, 
but these terraces are softer in character, calmer, more 
smiling, less threatening than those we had left. The 
steps are broader, the hollows deeper, as if the action 
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lirett, Auckland 

In the Thermal District of Rotorua: the largest mud volcano (“ Porridge Pot”) 


chief by forming the Waimangu Geyser, 
the greatest in the world, which a few 
years later began to burst forth at irregular 
intervals, sometimes throwing up a gigantic 
jet of steam, mud, and water to a height of 
1500 feet. 

Similar wonders are being built up again 
by the same mysterious agencies; and still 
this region, where dozens of geysers may 
be seen spouting within range of view, has 
an extraordinary show of volcanic pheno- 
mena to draw visitors from the other end 
of the world. It attracts invalids also in 

of the mystic hands that had fashioned them had 
moved gently, rounding the marble edges, levelling 
or more boldly scooping the marble-like floors, and 
hanging the artistic folds and ornaments with more 
leisurely grace. Instead of the raging cauldron of 
k J^kite Terraces — suggesting a monster shed in 
the Dowels of the earth, in which a hundred loco- 
motives were blowing off steam — the corresponding 
reservoir here was placid in appearance, though woe 
betide the being who plunged into its simmering 
depths! It was a circular pool with water so trans- 


growing numbers, the hot springs having 
remarkable curative properties; here, in- 
deed, the virtues of Bath, Buxton, Harro- 
gate, Carlsbad, Vichy, Aix, and a hundred 
other famous spas are found crowded to- 
gether for internal and external use, as is 
set forth by professional experts such as 
Dr. Moore in his account of New Zealand. 
The New Zealand Government, after Ame- 
rican example in the Yellowstone Park, has 
undertaken to manage this spa-land as a 
national domain, the chief establishment 
being at Rotorua, beside the isolated lake 

lucid that one did feel tempted to step into it. We 
waited a while for the steam to be wafted away, and 
the revelation was of a marvellous sapphire, set in 
pearl, and surrounded by an outer edge of canary 
yellow'. Lovelier blue, pearl, and amber mortal eye 
never saw. It must have been some such heavenly 
vision of colour that the exile on the Isle of Patmo3 
beheld when he looked upon the foundation walls of 
the New Jerusalem.*’ 

A spirited picture, too long to quote, is also to be 
found in Domett’s Ranolf and Amohia, 
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of that name, 1000 feet above the sea. The 
Maori word Roto implies a lake, as Wai a 
river. Here, with all the advantages of 
bracing air and fine scenery, patients can 
wash away their misfortunes or their follies 
in basins filled by “ tamed geysers ”, bear- 
ing such names as “ The Blue Bath ”, 
“ The Priest’s Bath ”, “ Madame Rachel’s 
Bath ”, “ The Pain Killer ”, “ The Coffee 
Pot ”, “ The Duchess Bath ”, “ The Laugh- 
ing-gas Bath ”, and so forth. Hotels 
and boarding-houses have sprung up at 
this rail-head, now within a few hours’ 
journey from Auckland. Te Aroha, on 
the Thames railway, is another spa of note. 
In several parts of the district, as yet less 
sophisticated, one can undertake a picnic 
treatment in the fine season. The doctors, 
indeed, are emphatic against dabbling in 
such forcible remedies without due advice; 
but many ailing bodies, with or without 
the help of the waters, would be restored 
by a wholesome bracing up in this grand 
sanatorium, where: 

Baths beauteous, statelier than of old 
Rome’s silken emperors ever planned, 

Of every nice degree of heat or cold, 

Are ready crystal-filled at hand. 

On either side of this mountainous centre 
the island expands in promontories that 
make its greatest breadth some 200 miles. 
The bulge of the east coast ending with 
East Cape has on its north and south sides 
respectively the Bay of Plenty and Poverty 
Bay, so named from Cook’s experiences. 
On the latter bay stands Gisborne, owing 
its population of over 14,000 to a large 
export of frozen meat; but most of the 
promontory seems little inhabited as yet. 
Farther down comes Hawke Bay, which 
gave its name to one of the provinces, 
having for capital and chief port Napier, 
with 16,000 people; and not far off Hastings 
flourishes in a district of rich plain country, 
behind which rises the Ruahine Range, a 
mountain wall between this province and 
the volcanic region. In the back country, 
the name Erewhon (“ nowhere which 
seems little more than a name, commemo- 
rates that quaint humorist, the late Mr. 


Samuel Butler, who spent his early man- 
hood in the Middle Island, and brought 
his experience as a sheep farmer to bear 
upon his highly original theory of the 
Odyssey's authorship; his earliest work, 
less well-known, is a good account of life 
in the colony. 

On the western projection, also, the 
clearings make but a thin line along the 
coast, behind which the warlike natives 
till lately held possession. The chief place. 
New Plymouth, or Taranaki, was among 
the oldest settlements of the colony, and 
capital of its province, but even now that 
its bad harbour is improved by a costly 
breakwater, it has not thriven beyond a 
population of fifteen thousand. It still 
hopes to melt wealth out of the heavy 
black sand edging the shore for leagues, 
which is mainly composed of iron; but as 
yet, from want of a flux or some other 
cause, the working of this has not been 
extensive. Behind the town, from a flat 
plain, rises Mount Egmont, one of the 
finest features of New Zealand, a singu- 
larly perfect cone tapering to a snow- 
capped point more than 8000 feet high, 
and sending down three-score streams to 
the sea. ’Phis beautiful isolated mountain, 
compared to the Japanese Fusiyama, is 
reserved as a national park, with resting- 
houses nearly half-way up v from which 
the summit can without difficulty be as- 
cended in a few hours for a view extending 
over the volcanic peaks to the east, to 
Auckland on the north, and across the 
straits to the mountains of the neighbour 
island, Stratford in the centre of the 
promontory, and Hawera on its south side, 
are small towns, beyond which the dis- 
trict is bounded by the course of the Wan- 
ganui River, pronounced the most beautiful 
stream of the colony as it flows rapidly 
between precipitous w T alls of rock and 
wooded heights, but it can be ascended 
for a great part of its course by steamer 
from the port at its mouth, Wanganui, 
now, with some 20,000 inhabitants, a more 
populous place than New Plymouth. 

From New Plymouth and Wanganui a 
railway runs south along the west coast to 
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Wellington, linked with another line that 
from Napier takes a central route through 
the southern promontory forming the pro- 
vince of Wellington. The junction is at 
Woodville, not far from which the name 
Dannevirke marks a Scandinavian settle- 
ment now counting over 3000 people. The 
chief towns on this promontory, outside the 


on which stands the capital. By the east 
coast other ranges are so thickly set that 
on this side there are no towns of note. 
Between these two highlands the course of 
the central railway follows a rich plain 
opening by the Wairarapa Valley and its 
lakes to Palliser Bay at the south end of the 
island. Outside the western range, also, is 
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capital, are Palmerston North, Masterton, 
and Petone; with some smaller ones which 
seem likely to grow’, as they stand in a pro- 
mising country as yet much given up to 
forests, the clearing of which opens upland 
pastures and fertile flats by the many river 
courses. The promontory has a western 
backbone, its north end known as the Rua- 
hine Range, then south of its grand Mana- 
watu Gorge it takes the name of Tararua, 
and farther down forks into two ridges 
enclosing Port Nicholson, the southern bay 


a well-settled coast strip, edging the wild 
country, in which may be visited many 
beautiful spots, such as the Papaitonga 
Lake with its islets sacred in Maori 
tradition. 

Wellington, with 100,000 people in the city 
and suburbs, is the oldest settlement, but 
only in 1865 became the capital, recom- 
mended by its central situation. This 
metropolis has to stand a good deal of chaff 
from its rejected rivals, who profess to 
belittle it as the “ metropolis of match- 
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boxes ”, in allusion to the original buildings 
being of wood, as is the case, indeed, in 
most parts of the island, a material dictated 
by danger from earthquakes, and itself in- 
volving a further risk of fires, as in Japan. 
The House of Parliament was burned down 
in 1907. Even the public buildings were 
of wood, the Government offices boasting 
to be the largest wooden structure in 
the world. Earthquakes not having been 
so frequent of late, the people are now taking 
heart to put up more solid buildings. 
“ Windy YVellington ” is another nickname 
suggested by the climate, healthy if some- 
what boisterous. The city streets are 
squeezed in beneath heights, on which it 
rises in tiers of villas reached by a funicular 


railway. Among its principal structures are 
a great city hall, the old Government House 
that made temporary quarters for the 
burned-out legislature, and the museum, 
containing among other curiosities a speci- 
men of a Maori council-house, with its 
carvings and decorations, such as some day 
must be looked for only in museums. 
Wellington is hardly yet so metropolitan- 
looking as Auckland, but its life is brisk 
enough during the Parliament session in 
the winter months, and it has growing 
industries, with a stir of trade in its safe 
and spacious harbour, the basin formed by 
the Hutt River, here opening into Cook 
Strait, which separates the two main islands 
by fifteen miles of sea. 
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The largest division of New Zealand is 
colloquially spoken of as the South Island; 
but its approved official title seems to be 
the Middle Island, which becomes less 
inappropriate through the annexation of 
outlying groups far to the south. This 
island, with about the area of England and 
Wales, is 525 miles long by 180 at its 
broadest, with a more compact expanse 
than that of its northern neighbour, from 
which it differs also in its cooler climate 
and in its Alpine backbone. At the north 
end the ridges straggle loosely towards the 
sea, or swell up in isolated points, one of 
which bears the name of our Snowdon 
but is nearly twice as high. Farther south 
they join to form a lofty mountain wall, 
bristling with some score of peaks 10,000 
feet and upwards. To the east of this lies 
a broad, opener region inviting settlement, 
but the narrow coast strip on the west, 
watered by heavy rains, has a thick growth 
of virgin forests. 

The ex-province of Marlborough, in the 
north-eastern corner, is irregularly moun- 
tainous and still well wooded, especially 
on its northern seaboard, which gets the 
largest share of rain. The chief agricultural 
district is the plain of the Wairau River, on 
which stands Blenheim, the only town of 
any size, with a little over 4000 people. 
South of this, a pastoral country stretches 
along the east side to run into the Canter- 
bury province. Timber and wool are the 
main resources of a population whose thin- 
ness is shown by the fact that this corner 
has only one stretch of railway, being con- 
tinued southward from Blenheim, and thence 
leading north to its port, Picton, at the head 
of Queen Charlotte Sound opening towards 
Wellington. Picton is a small place as yet, 
but some day it promises to be a Torquay 
or Falmouth for the colony, thanks to an 
equable climate free from the boisterous 
winds that sweep the other side of the strait, 
while long winding sounds, deep cut into 


this part of the coast, diffuse a mild sea air 
through romantic scenes to be visited in 
fine weather nearly all the year round. 

Gold is found in Marlborough, as in the 
adjacent north-western province of Nelson, 
which is specially rich in good coal. Its 
capital, Nelson, stands upon the Tasman 
Bay of Cook Strait, in a fertile district 
which, with a fine climate, rivals Tasmania 
in the cultivation of fruit and hops. In 
summer it may be too hot here, but lofty 
mountains behind offer refreshing retreats. 
Though it has but 10,000 inhabitants, 
Nelson, as seat of a bishop, takes the style 
of a city, a distinction else granted only 
to the four that ’;ave over 20,000, while 
a population of 1000 entitles a community 
to organize itself as a borough. This little 
city, charmingly situated among hills run- 
ning down to the sea, has with its scattered 
creeper-clad wooden houses the aspect of 
a Swiss resort. It is reproached by its 
neighbours with being a “ Sleepy Hollow ”, 
perhaps because its young amenities have 
tempted Anglo-Indians and other well-to- 
do idlers to this place of retirement; but 
its natural harbour does a fair amount of 
trade, and it has a railway running some 
way inland. A lion of the sound outside 
is “ Pelorus Jack ”, a huge kind of dolphin 
that follows steamers to pick up the crumbs 
from their tables, a habit which has made 
him such a pet of the New Zealanders as 
to be protected by law. Another nota- 
bility of Nelson is a boulder bank of stones 
decreasing in size, like the Chesil Beach 
running westwards from Portland Island; 
through this bar an opening has had to 
be cut into the harbour. There are no 
other large towns in the province, that 
finds little room for agriculture among its 
grand mountain gorges. On the west side, 
Westport is the chief harbour, connected 
by rail with the coal-mines to the north. 
To the south Reefton, the gold-mining 
centre, has its railway connection with 
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Greymouth in the next province, West- 
land. 

Westland is a wet woody strip of 250 
miles pent in between the mountains and 
the sea, chiefly depending on its gold and 
coal. But for miners it would have few 
inhabitants beyond a remnant of the Maoris 
who once occupied this district; and the 
yield of gold has been falling off, though 
sometimes a storm washes a windfall of 
gold-bearing sand above high-water mark. 
Greymouth, a place of 5000 people, is the 
chief port, connected by rail with Hokitika 
to the south, which, though only half as 
large as Greymouth, counts as the pro- 
vincial capital, having declined since the 
first gold rush, when the mountain gorges 
behind were alive with the tents of miners 
and eager prospectors. An inland line 
brings down the produce of the Kumara 
gold-fields and of the coal-mines about 
Lake Brunner, both of which make small 
groups of population; but progress is soon 
barred by the Alpine wall that here divides 
the island. A railway across this is one of 
New Zealand’s aspirations. In the mean- 
time its Otira Gorge and Arthur’s Pass are 
threaded by a coach-road on which tra- 
vellers get grand glimpses of the mountain 
scenery when not hid by clouds and storms 
that in the wet season give them also some 

1 “ Especially striking is the transformation in the 
passage over the fine pass which leads through the 
Dividing Range between pastoral Canterbury and 
Westland. At the top of Arthur’s Pass you are 
among the High Alps. The road winds over huge 
boulders covered with lichen, or half-hidden by 
koromiko, ferns, green moss, and stunted beeches, 
grey-bearded and wind-beaten. Here and there 
among the stones are spread the large, smooth oval 
leaves and white gold-bearing cups of the shepherd’s 
lily. The glaciers, snow-fields, and cliffs of Mount 
Rolleston are on the left. Everything drips with icy 
water. Suddenly the saddle is passed and the road 
plunges down into a deep gulf. It is the Otira Gorge. 
Nothing elsew'here is very like it. The coach zigzags 
down at a gentle pace, like a great bird slowly wheeling 
downwards to settle on the earth. In a few r minutes 
it passes from an Alpine desert to the richness of the 

tropics. At the bottom of the gorge is the river 
foaming among scarlet boulders — scarlet because of 
the lichen that coats them. On either side rise slopes 

which are sometimes almost, sometimes altogether 

precipices, covered every inch of them with thick 

vegetation. High above these tower the bare crags 

and peaks, which as the eye gazes upwards seem to 

bend inwards, as though a single shock of earthquake 
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taste of adventure. 1 * * * * * Hokitika, the wettest 
town in New Zealand, has a yearly average 
of 126 inches of rain, five times as much 
as falls at Christchurch on the opposite 
coast. 

Leaving this antipodean Switzerland for 
the present, on the east of the mountains 
we descend into a very different country, 
where the central Canterbury plains lie 
open, flat, dry, well watered by shifting 
and branching streams, and running up 
into the hill country in alluvial tracts and 
rich downs, more adapted for the growth 
of corn and wool than for picturesque or 
adventurous touring. The Canterbury pro- 
vince was settled independently under the 
auspices of an association headed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Lyttelton, 
and other sound Churchmen, the idea being 
to form a happy family of emigrants who 
should all be members of the Church of 
England. The doctrinal unity of these 
modern “ Canterbury Pilgrims ” has been 
a good deal entrenched on in the course of 
time, but Christchurch, “ city of the plains ”, 
bears signs of that origin in its cathedral, 
and in the names of English dioceses given 
to its streets, though their roomy, rectan- 
gular laying-out and their wooden houses 
make an antipodean contrast to an English 
cathedral city. Nor is its great time any 

would make them meet and entomb the gorge 
beneath. In autumn the steeps are gay with crimson 
cushion-likc masses of rata flowers, or the white 
blooms of the ribbon-wood and koromiko. Again 
and again w aterfalls break through their leafy coverts; 
one falls on the road itself and sprinkles passengers 
with its spray. In the throat of the gorge the coach 
rattles over two bridges thrown from cliff to cliff over 
the pale-green torrent. In an hour comes the stage 
where lofty trees succeed giant mountains. As the 
first grow higher, the second diminish. This is the 
land of ferns and mosses. The air feels soft, slightly 
damp, and smells of moist leaves. It is as different 
to the sharp dry air of the Canterbury ranges as velvet 
is to canvas; it soothes, and in hot w r cather relaxes. 
The black birch with dark trunk, spreading branches, 
and light leaves is now mingled w r ith the queenly 
rimu, and the stiff, small-leaved, formal white pine. 
Winding and hanging plants festoon everything, and 
everything is bearded with long streamers of moss, 
not grey but rich green and golden. Always sonic 
river rushes along in sight or fills the ear with its 
noise. Tree-ferns begin to appear and grow 7 taller 
and taller, as the coach descends towards the sea.” — 
Hon. W. P. Reeves’ Long White Cloud. 
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On the Road from Christchurch to Hokitika: Beasley Gorge 


feast of the Church so much as the spring The flat plain is cut off from the sea by 
meeting of the Jockey Club, when the New steep hills, through which a railway has 
Zealand Cup race makes a colonial Derby been tunnelled to Lyttelton, that, 7 miles 
Day. Christchurch, with its parks and its from Christchurch, is its natural harbour, 
miles of suburban villas, is a handsome improved by construction and fortified, 
place, containing in all over 100,000 people, Beyond swells out the Banks Peninsula, 
so the second city in the colony, unless it pierced by a deep sound at the head of 
has been outgrown by the accretions of which is Akaroa, originally a french settle- 
Wellington. Among other institutions, it ment, where the British flag was hoisted 
has a college of the New Zealand University, just a few hours before France proposed 
and a museum with a remarkable collection to perform the same ceremony. 1 his 
of moa skeletons. As befits, it stands on makes a bathing-place for the Christchurch 
the Avon, a willow-bordered stream now people when they find their summer too 
populated with trout like its Hampshire hot; they have a nearer one cpiscopally 
namesake, though the salmon of the English named Sumner, also a New Brighton, and 
Christchurch have not thriven here. Near airy health-resorts on the mountains to the 
it appears the dry course of another stream w est. Up to the foot of these heights 
which, it is hinted, might some day be spreads a network of railways connecting 
reflooded with disastrous effect on the city, the capital with smaller towns, Rangiora, 
disquieted also by earthquakes, one of which Kaiapoi, Ashburton, &c.; then 100 miles 
shook down the spire of its cathedral . to the south, on the line running into the 
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The “City of the Plains”: a panoramic view of part of Christchurch 


neighbour province, comes the port of by Christchurch. Dunedin, with its 70,000 
Timaru, which, with some 15,000 people, people, is, of. course, designed as the south- 
is the second town of Canterbury. A world Edinburgh. It stands built of grey 
railway northwards towards Blenheim ended stone on steep hills, mounted by cable trams, 
temporarily at Culverden, from which a It has not yet had long enough life for an 
coach-drive takes one on to the Hanmer “ old town but it can speak of an upper 
Hot Springs, an airily situated health- one. Prominent among its handsome build- 
resort within the southern bounds of the ings are churches, high schools for boys 
Nelson province. and girls, and the college, which, as befits, 

Otago, in the south-east, had also an is New Zealand’s medical school. A winter 
ecclesiastical origin, but of quite another climate, severe for New Zealand, but healthy 
pattern. It was founded by Scotsmen, and for the youth, who here sometimes get the 
mainly by members of the Free Church, chance of a snowball bicker, while their 
then in the first flush of its protesting inde- elders have a curling-ground in a sunless 
pendence; all over New Zealand Presby- gorge, goes to complete a resemblance duly 
terians come next to the Anglican Church carried out by such names as Princes’ 
in numbers. The early settlers had hard- Street, George Street, High Street, Great 
ships and trials to live down with the robust King Street, and Moray Place. This city 
endurance of their race; but their colony has its Burns’ Monument, too, and its pretty 
grew to call itself the most prosperous part Water of Leith, which one notes an ill* 
of the island, though their chief city seems informed English visitor taking for water 
to have been of late outstripped in numbers of Lethe and getting muddled accordingly: 
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— Parvam Trojam, simulataque magnis 
Pergama, et arentem Xanthi cognomine rivum, 
Agnosco. 

The Leith of Dunedin is Port Chalmers, 
7 miles down the long Otago harbour, whose 
head touches the city. The open sea is not 
far off, where tramways take the citizens 
to their Trinity and Portobello, here known 
as St. Clair and Ocean Beach. There is 
fine hill scenery within reach; and the map 
of Otago may well be dotted over with such 
names as Dunkeld, Roxburgh, Athol, Clyde, 
and so forth. Mossgiel, io miles from 
Dunedin, is noted for its woollen mills, so 
one feels disappointed at not crossing a 
Tweed here. But Otago has also Irish 
settlers, who have imported the thatched 
roofs and mud walls of their native land; 
and they may consider themselves repre- 
sented by the name of Palmerston. The 
second town and port of Otago, with 5000 


people, 80 miles north of Dunedin, has 
indeed a heathen title, Oamaru, which surely 
ought to have been changed to Dundee. 

With Otago, however, was at one time 
incorporated the terminal province of South- 
land, whose chief place, Invercargill, has 
19,000 people to populate its Dee Street, 
Tay Street, and Esk Street. Invercargill, 
as its name promises, makes an estuary 
port for small vessels; and 17 miles off, 
the Bluff Harbour, at the southern point 
of the island, the first landing-point of 
passengers from Melbourne, who in winter 
may here get an unfavourable impression 
of the climate This port, alias Campbell- 
town, is connected with Invercargill on its 
flat plain, and Invercargill with Dunedin 
(130 miles), by a railway line giving off 
loops and branches to other embryo centres 
of prosperity. The Bluff, by the way, has 
no right to boast :self the most southern 
town in the world, that distinction now 



In Milford Sound: Mitre Peak from Sutherland 
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belonging rather to Punta Arenas on the 
Magellan Strait. Gore, with about 3500 
people, is the second town of Southland. 
The southern districts are mainly given to 
sheep-raising, not always at a profit, as 
British shareholders have cause to know, 
along with farming and dairy produce; and 
several local manufactures have been pro- 
tected into being. British berries flourish 
at this cold end, also apples, but more 
delicate fruits require some nursing on sunny 
walls. Even in summer the climate here 
may be more bracing than genial, as southern 
are colder than northern seas in proportion 
to the latitude. There is plenty of coal, 
not so satisfactory in quality; * some of it 
brown lignite, a transition stage between 
peat and coal; and sometimes the trans- 
planted Scots are fain to utilize New Zea- 
land peat. Gold is found in so many parts 
that Otago supplies one-third of the whole 
yield from the colony, a specially rich bed 
being the valley of the Clutha, New Zea- 
land’s largest river, which, rising in the 
northern lakes of Otago, has a course of 
over 200 miles to the south-eastern coast, 
but can be navigated for only 30 or 40 miles 
up. Most of the highland streams have 

1 We must beware of comparisons with familiar 
aspects nearer home, since such comparisons do not 
always satisfy New Zealanders. “ To her infinite 
variety the monotonousness of a South Sea island, or 
the tameness of Scotch scenery, is as a pen-sketch in 
black-and-white to the rich colouring of a picture ”, 
boldly declares Mr. Edward Reeves — to be distin- 
guished from the Hon. W. P. Reeves quoted on a 
former page, who, while not always so superlative in 
patriotic admiration, for his part calls these sounds 
the “ loveliest series of gulfs in the world ”. It is 
curious, by the way, that of New Zealand’s few 
authors, two of the most readable are namesakes. 
That partiality may not be suspected, let us see what 
a British observer, the Rev. W. S. Green, has to say 
of the Sound scenery which appears to be New 
Zealand’s unique feature. “ The grandeur of Milford 
Sound — its great precipices and waterfalls, which 
reminded us of the Geiranger Fjord in Norway — was 
not so striking a feature in George Sound, where all 
was rich beauty. One fall, indeed, embowered in 
-trees like Giesbach, we passed near the entrance, but 
the dense forests reaching from the sea-level to the 
snowy hill-tops, the fern foliage, and the red flowers 
of the rata, gave to the scene a glory quite its own. 
The expanse of water which we saw on entering 
reminded us somewhat of the Lake of Brienz, and 
on reaching its inner end we expected to turn round 
and come out. But this w r as only the vestibule, for 
a deep gorge opened to the right, so narrow that the 
steamer could barely have turned in it. And now 
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the defect of their quality in being of no 
use as means of communication. 

When aviation is better organized, and 
New Zealand comes into the sphere of a 
London or New York holiday trip, perhaps 
no small wealth of Otago may turn out to 
be in its natural scenery. The larger part 
is mountainous, and on the west side there 
are fine forests. The south-western coast 
is broken by a series of thirteen sounds, 
like the fiords of Norway, deep arms of 
the sea, winding between giant cliffs, glaciers, 
and waterfalls into the heart of mountains, 
sometimes almost precipitous for thousands 
of feet, again clothed with rich forest to 
their snowy tops. The northernmost, Mil- 
ford Sound, is considered the finest, but all 
offer marvellous scenes apt to be spoiled 
even oftener than in Norway 1 by the wet 
weather of this coast, which has 150 inches 
of rain in the year. 

Another feature of Otago is its great 
mountain lakes, the largest of which, Te 
Anau, lies not far from the head of the 
Sounds, separated from them by a ridge 
of mountains; and to the south of this 
Manapouri, branching out like a star-fish, 
is the deepest and judged by some the 

we steamed through the most lovely corridor of rich 
forest scenery, rising tier above tier to the highest 
limits of vegetation. On and on we went, past an 
islet covered with fine trees draped with lichens, the 
whole reflected gem-like in the still water, thinking 
that every bend and branching arm would be the last, 
till, on reaching it, another charming vista opened 
ahead. When about 12 miles from the sea, we 
reached the inner sanctuary, a fitting home of the 
nymphs. A strong rush of water .here met us, while 
the filmy haze and dull booming of a waterfall filled 
the air. The screw now ceased its motion, the eddy 
of the fall drew us along, grazing the rocks and trees 
which hung their branches almost over our deck; 
we slipped past a point and entered a little basin, in 
which we were quite shut in from the view of more 
than half a square mile of water. Immediately before 
us the foaming fall plunged into the sound, filling 
the air with its roar. For a moment we felt as if we 
were at the bottom of a deep well, so small was the 
patch of sky overhead, the walls of forest all around 
rising rapidly for 3000 or 4000 feet. The next 
moment the eddy swept us into the main current of 
the fall, and though the Te Anau was a vessel of some 
1500 tons burden, she was instantly spun round and 
drifted out of the sacred spot, in which, we can 
imagine, an extraordinary meeting of oreads, dryads, 
and naiads was immediately convened to denounce 
the modern abomination of steam navigation.” — - 
H iph Alps of New Zealand. 
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loveliest. The best known is Wakatipu, of Kinloch and Glenorchy; then beyond 
colloquially Wakatip, which, 54 miles long its farther end, looking down on the lovely 
by only 3 or 4 miles broad, is easily ex- Diamond Lake, towers the two-headed 
plored by steamers. On it a gold-miner's Mount Earnslaw (9165 feet), glacier-seamed 
village makes also the Braemar or Winder- and forest-clad, beyond which again Mount 
mere of Otago, named Queenstown, per- Aspiring (nearly 10,000 feet) is the highest 
haps in compliment to Queen Victoria's and farthest point of Otago. Kingston, at 
love of highland scenery. It might have the foot of the lake, is reached by rail for 
been called Comrie, as being subject to a voyage that cannot be beaten, we are 
slight earthquake shocks strayed so far from told, in Europe, if not on the Lake of 
the North Island; but the visitors of Rotorua Lucerne. Lake Wanaka, farther north, is 
can hardly hope for skating in winter, as the cradle of the Clutha, with Lake Hawea 
may be one's lot at Queenstown. Behind near it, where we get back to the Canter- 
the little town rises Ben Lomond, and on bury province. 

the opposite side Ben Nevis towers 3000 North of the Otago highlands comes the 
feet higher than his godfather out of a true Alpine region of New Zealand in the 
serrated range known as the Remarkables. lofty dividing range, a belt rather than a 
All along, the river-like lake, its waters chain of mountains, between the Westland 
colonized by huge trout and its banks coast and the Canterbury plains. As the 
swarming with rabbits, is deeply set be- North Island has its wonderland of fire, so 
tween peaks and crags, wooded headlands here nature has wrought with another 
and stony slopes of scree, up to the inns mighty force. Among summits hardly 
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In the New Zealand Alps: the Franz Joseph Glacier 

Looking 1 down the Franz Joseph Glacier. South Alps. This glacier comes to within 600 feet of the sea-level and presents the 

unique spectacle of a glacier amid forest verdure. 


short of the Swiss Alps, we find, carved 
out by frosts, storms, ice-streams, and 
avalanches, the same awe-inspiring features 
-—snowy domes, splintered aiguilles, brist- 
ling aretes , saw-like sierras, wind-swept 
couloirs , precipitous chasms, fearsome gorges 
mounting up to fields of neve that curdle 
into great glaciers, moving imperceptibly 
down, fouled by their burden of moraine, 
broken by glistening scracs and blue cre- 
vasses, to trickle away in milky streams 
that may not have far to flow, for some 
of these glaciers descend to within a thou- 
sand feet above the sea. Mount Cook, 
sometimes called by the native name 
Aorangi, is the highest point (12,349 feet), 
standing off the main range, a mass of 
most noble aspect. Within a radius of 
17 miles from this, Mr. A. P. Harper tells 
vol. viii. 


us, there are thirty-one glaciers, chiefly on 
the rougher western side. Within a mile 
round one of his lower camps he counted 
eighty-six waterfalls, ranging upwards from 
300 feet in height. The Sutherland Falls 
(1904 feet), though of no great volume, is 
probably the highest on the globe. The 
Tasman Glacier is iS miles long and 2 
miles at its widest, at one point swollen 
by an ice-fall of 4000 feet. In these grand 
solitudes flourish the edelweiss and other 
hardy blooms, among them a mountain 
lily, which Mr. Harper calls the finest 
Alpine flower he has seen in any country; 
and on the west side are found tangles of 
thick scrub, such as the nei-nei, growing 
30 feet high, with twisted limbs, and heads 
like a pineapple, so as to give a hint of 
the tropics close to ihe snow- line, that in 
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New Zealand comes 2000 or 3000 feet 
lower down than in Switzerland. The 
western flanks are less thickly wooded; but 
on this side, far seen from the plains beyond, 
the mountains stand out in distant glory 
against a background of storm-clouds, and 
sky-tints that often make a Turneresque 
panorama. 

The New Zealand Alps have been roughly 
explored; and there is now a school of 
native climbers, like the writer just quoted, 
who, as a member of our Alpine Club, is 
in a position to make comparisons. For 
them the “ Hermitage ”, below Mount Cook, 
is what Zermatt is to Swiss mountaineers; 
but. many virgin peaks still challenge achieve- 
ment by knights of the ice-axe who care to 
travel to the other end of the world. Names 
like Mount Haast and the Hochstetter 
Dome, Mount Goethe and the Kant Peak, 
if they survive the rancour of war, hint 
what a part German savants took in sur- 
veying this region. The way up Mount 
Cook was first shown by an English clergy- 
man, Mr. W. S. Green, in a long trip, full 
of trying experiences. Setting out on a 
six months’ holiday, with two Swiss guides 
and their Alpine equipment, his first check 
was being put into Australian quarantine 
for some weeks, since small-pox had broken 
out on his steamer. Once at the foot of 
their mountain, the party had to spend 
w 7 eeks in reconnoitring its flanks, in waiting 
for storms to pass over, and in feeling their 
w r ay. At last, having pushed their ap- 
proaches to within 3000 feet of the crest, 
they made the final assault through wind, 
mist, and - avalanches of ice and stone. 


Darkness was at hand when they had 
reached what seemed not absolutely the 
highest point, but might be considered 
practically the summit. They had to beat 
a rapid retreat, halting for the night upon 
an exposed narrow ledge, where, lashed 
by chill rain, they could hardly move with- 
out risk, yet must keep themselves from 
falling into a frozen sleep. “ Not one 
moment too soon ” came the dawn, when 
cautiously they set their benumbed limbs 
in motion to find their upward tracks in 
several parts destroyed by the avalanches 
that had been crashing round them through 
that perilous night. After going nearly a 
day and a night with hardly a mouthful of 
food, they hit on the spot where they had 
left their knapsacks and provisions; then, 
after an absence of sixty-two hours, reached 
their tent, returning at ease to the settle- 
ments, to be hailed as heroes of an exploit 
that has since been achieved by more than 
one antipodean Alpinist. 

New Zealand being nothing if not legis- 
lative, its scenic attractions have been put 
under the care of a Tourist and Health 
Resort Department of Government. Its 
beauty spots are preserved as national parks; 
its woods are stocked with game, its waters 
with trout as bait for travelling sportsmen; 
public hostels are supplied at its baths and 
other resorts; strangers are invited, advised, 
and furthered, so long as they do nothing 
to dilute labour and bring down w^ages. 
Pecunious visitors, then, have every chance 
to see for themselves how it is not easy to 
exaggerate the attractions of this grand 
country. 
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OUTLYING ISLANDS 


About the broken coast of New Zealand 
are many islands large enough to support 
a handful of people; and many others 
within a radius of hundreds of miles are 
counted as belonging to the colony. Of 
those close to land, the best populated, 
with some 500 people, is the mountainous 
and wooded Great Barrier Island, that, 
lying north of Cape Colville, closes the 
view eastward from Auckland. The ad- 
jacent Little Barrier, and two other small 
islands at different points, have been set 
apart as preserves for the native fauna and 
flora; while one islet makes a prison for 
dog-immigrants, who by six months’ quar- 
antine here must purge themselves from 
all suspicion of hydrophobia. The White 
Island, 25 miles off the shore of the Bay 
of Plenty, has upon it an active volcano 
that yields pure sulphur. 

The largest of these immediate neighbours 
the southern Stewart’s Island, that, 
with much the same relation to New Zea- 
land as the Isle of Wight to England, 
rather too pretentiously fixes the name of 
the Middle Island, from which it is sepa- 
rated by Foveaux Strait. It makes a county, 
665 square miles in area, which in the old 
provincial division was a dependency of 
Otago. The chief attraction to it is rugged 
forest-clad scenery behind a fine coast of 
bays, deep fiords, and rocky islets, often 
visited by tourists and sportsmen from the 
Bluff Harbour, 25 miles away. The settled 
population is only three or four hundred, 
besides a small group of Maoris. Fishing 
and oyster-gathering seem to be their main 
industries. The largest gathering is about 
Half Moon Bay, a fine port on the east 
side, south of which Port Pegasus makes 
another landlocked haven. At the north 
end Mount Anglem, with its extinct crater, 
is over 3000 feet. That New Zealand has 
still room for settlers appears from the fact 
of this island being so poorly inhabited, for 
the soil, when cleared of bush, proves 


fertile, and the climate has an insular 
mildness. 

The Chatham Islands lie about 500 miles 
to the east of the Middle Island, the prin- 
cipal one called after Lord Chatham, an- 
other bearing the name of Pitt. They are 
inhabited by a very mixed population of 
about zoo, the original natives having many 
years ago been literally eaten out of house 
and home by a cannibal hunting-party of 
New Zealand Maoris. At one time they 
were used as a place of exile for Maori 
rebels. The Chatham Island Lily, with its 
brilliant blue flowers, is perhaps the most 
famous feature of these islands. Their 
low grassy hills give pasture for sheep and 
cattle, which find an occasional market in 
the whalers visiting them. 

The Bounty Islands lie to the south of 
this group; then farther south come the 
volcanic rocks of the Antipodes Islands, 
that get their name as being almost opposite 
the south of England, within 50 miles or 
so, indeed, but near enough for the rhetori- 
cal writers who speak of New Zealand as 
our antipodes, neglecting a mere 500 miles, 
by which it is distant from the exact spot 
of ocean at which one would come out if 
a tube could be made straight through the 
earth from London. 

The almost uninhabited Auckland Islands 
are nearly 300 miles to the south of New 
Zealand. The principal island is 27 miles 
long, and has at its north end a harbour 
known to whalers, which the French explorer 
D’Urville styled one of the best in the world. 
At one time they had a governor jocularly 
styled “ Prince of Whales ”, but settlement 
has been carried out by only a few hardy 
sheep-farmers. Here the New Zealand 
Government keeps a depot of clothes and 
food for the aid of shipwrecked mariners, 
as also on several other out-of-the-way 
islands, a fact that by this time should be 
known in the nautical world; but once 
a crew of castaways 'at the Antipodes spent 
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a miserable three months without dis- 
covering how their case had been bene- 
volently provided for in advance. These 
refuges are regularly visited by a Govern- 
ment steamer to pick up any Robinson 
Crusoes or Fridays who may have been 
stranded on such dismal solitudes. The 
climate about the Aucklands is very wet 
and stormy, yet they nurse some brilliant 
flowers and peculiar birds in a latitude 
corresponding to that of southern England. 
Farther south lie lonely groups, of which 
little more is known than the names, Camp- 
bell and Macquarie Islands, on the edge 
of the Antarctic region, where firm land is 
confused with floating ice. 

We now turn to the north of New Zea- 
land, where it has a satellite in the Kermadec 
Group, 600 miles away, opposite Norfolk 
Island and the coast of New South Wales. 
These volcanic rocks, where not steeply 
rugged, have a rich soil and exuberant 
vegetation of ferns and other forms familiar 
in New Zealand, but a want of w f ater and 
of harbours makes them almost uninhabi- 
table. The largest, Sunday Island, alias 
Raoul, is about 20 miles round; and the 
next in size has been christened Macaulay 
Island, perhaps in hope that some day its 
scenery and resources may be familiar to 
“ every schoolboy but an attempt at 
settlement here failed through the irregu- 
larity of communications. The sea here is 
at one point about five miles deep, almost 
the deepest soundings known on our globe. 
The Kermadec Islands have belonged to 
New Zealand since 1887. 


Over the Cook Islands and their native 
queen New Zealand had for some time 
exercised a beneficent protectorate; then 
in 1901 she annexed this group with several 
others on the southern edge of Polynesia, 
having in all a much decreased population 
of some 12,000, akin to the Maoris, though 
mixed with Melanesian blood, and long ago 
tamed by conversion. They are governed 
by a commissioner, who has his seat on 
Rarotonga, the most fertile of the Cook 
Islands, and sometimes judged the jewel 
of the Pacific, a razor-backed mass of rock 
20 miles in circuit, w'here the people are so 
well schooled as to have a newspaper printed 
in their own language, with parallel columns 
in English. Rather larger is Mangaia to 
the south, and two or three times as large 
is Niue or Savage Island, nearly 600 miles 
westward, beside the Tonga Group, which 
island, though Cook gave it a name for 
savagery, has an exceptionally vigorous stock 
of natives on fairly good terms with the 
w r hite men upon whom at first they looked 
askance. Others bear a curious mixture of 
native and exotic names— Manahiki and 
Palmerston, Rakahaaga and Penrhyn. These 
coral islands or atolls, with a warm, damp 
climate, produce oranges, lemons, bananas, 
coffee, and cotton; but the coco-nut, in 
the form of copra, seems to be their most 
profitable yield, and in some parts pearl- 
shell. We are here fairly among the South 
Sea Islands, that form a new division of 
Oceania, where we shall see how New Zea- 
land has now extended her dominion to 
Samoa. 



PAPUAN ESI A AND MELANESIA 


The South Sea Islands is a somewhat 
vague name, handed down from the days 
when their number and extent were little 
known. A geographical purist will prefer 
the general title Pacific Islands, since the 
groups south of the Equator are hardly 
to be distinguished from those to the north 
of it. It is not easy to mark off boundaries 
on such a large portion of the earth’s sur- 
face, inhabited by different but blended 
stocks, their homes often widely separated 
by great stretches of sea, or again almost 
joined by shallows and uninhabited reel's. 
The best division, chiefly on ethnographic 
grounds, seems to be into three main 
regions, Papuanesia merging with Melan- 
esia, Polynesia, and Micronesia, some parts 
of all of which might be treated as inter- 
mediate links. 

Australia looks upon as her legitimate 
sphere of influence, where she has jealously 
regarded the intrusion of other colonists, 
the adjacent Papuanesian region, in which 
the huge island of New Guinea is continued 
by a kite-tail of archipelagos curving south- 
eastwards for some 1500 miles opposite her 
shores, the southernmost part having prob- 
ably been once joined to Tasmania. In 
dealing with the Malay groups of Indonesia, 
it was necessary to point out how we were 
being drawn from Asia into Australasia, 
among islands on which Malay features 
begin to be overlaid by those of the Papuans, 
that may claim to rank as a separate branch 
of the human family. Ethnologists now 
insist on distinguishing the Papuans proper, 
a negroid stock that forms the bulk of New 
Guinea’s inhabitants, from the Melanesians, 
who have mingled with them on the coasts, 
and to whom may have belonged the 
extinct Tasmanian savages. It is well here 


to note the difference between races that 
shade off into each other at many points. 
The typical Malay is yellow or light brown 
with straight black hair. The true Papuan 
is black, with a mop of frizzy hair and 
often prominent nose. The name Papuan 
is said to be a Malay word for woolly. 
The Melanesian, in spite of his name 
(Illack Islander), is not quite so dark or 
shock-headed, rather shorter in stature, and 
of squatter features. The Polynesian is 
brown, better developed in form, with hair 
inclined to wave or curl. His Micronesian 
kinsman is not so tall, and shows a tinge 
from the Mongol blood of Asia. All these 
races, indeed, have so often interfused with 
each other on their island homes, jumbling 
their racial distinctions in mongrel breeds, 
that it is small wonder if white men loosely 
confound them together as South Sea 
Islanders, who bear the general nickname 
of Kanacks or Kanakas. 

If the reader will bear in mind that New 
Guinea is mainly Papuan, its other char- 
acteristics may be included with those of 
Melanesia in a general survey. The Papuan- 
esian islands are largely volcanic, some of 
them showing still active craters, while 
many small ones are of the coralline forma- 
tion from which higher points have been 
upheaved. Their vegetation, often rich, 
passes by transition from that of Asia to 
some growths of Australia, New Zealand, 
and Polynesia, as on the eastern side Poly- 
nesian blood comes to mingle with their own. 
Animal life is deficient in its larger forms, but 
not in numerous and gloriously plumaged 
birds; rats and bats appear to be the only 
indigenous mammals on some islands. On 
some, pigs and cattle have run wild so as 
quickly to become savage game; but gener- 
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Native of YuleTsland, British New Guinea 

This mop*haired savage carries his shell-money round his neck, 
and is wearing a shell-ornament (koto) on his chest. He follows 
the strange local custom of compressing the waist by means of 
a fixed permanent band, above and below which the flesh grows, 
out (see p. 128). 

ally no land animal is so much to be feared 
as crocodiles, sharks, stinging rays, and 
poisonous fishes. Fish enters much into 
the food of a people on whom necessity 
has forced bold dealings with the sea. 
Their chief crops are yams, the tuberous 
root of a vine that on rich soil may grow 
to a hundredweight; taro, the farinaceous 
bulb of an arum, thriving on wet ground, 
whiqh can be cooked to taste much like 
new bread, and the leaves when boiled 
resemble spinach; sweet- potatoes, sago, 
bananas — all cultivated or got with little 
trouble; also, they live on fruit, notably 
the melon-shaped bread-fruit, and the coco- 


nut, which supplies both meat and drink. 
Some small islands have no fresh-water 
courses, so that their inhabitants depend 
entirely on coco-nut milk, being too ignorant 
and too superstitious to pierce the subter- 
ranean reservoirs or stalactite grottoes that 
suck in an abundant rainfall brought by 
the north-west monsoon during the summer 
months (October to April), while dry south- 
east winds prevail for the rest of the year, 
with a genial temperature between 8o° and 
85°. Certain parts, however, are liable to 
rain all the year round, where the almost 
constant damp makes the low-lying ground 
feverish. Most of these islands suffer from 
occasional hurricanes, if not from volcanic 
convulsions. 

Perhaps the want of game has given the 
Papuans and Melanesians a strong taste for 
cannibalism; in some parts head-hunting 
was their exciting sport. They are for the 
most part cruel savages, their small tribes, 
cut off by continual hostility, often speaking 
separate languages within the bounds of 
one small island. Their notions of morality 
are naturally low, and their political organi- 
zation is slight; but their bellicosity prompts 
obedience to chiefs, either hereditary or 
elected, wealth having sometimes a weight 
in the choice, for property plays its part 
with them. They often use some clumsy 
kind of money, strings of shells being the 
most common, and easily learn to be keen 
traders. Pigs also pass as a standard of 
value, recalling the origin of our own word 
pecuniary ; or, in dealing with white men, 
sticks of tobacco may serve as coin. Their 
native weapons — axes, spears, and knives 
pointed with bone, shell, or stone; their 
clubs, slings, and poisoned arrows — are 
being so fast replaced by the arms of civil- 
ization, that islanders who a generation ago 
eagerly received the most old-fashioned 
musket now prove critical purchasers of 
breech-loading rifles. Carving is the art 
most developed among them, and the mak- 
ing of often elaborately ornamented canoes, 
poised on outriggers, worked by paddles or 
mat sails towering high in the air with 
curved tops like a bat’s wings. Ingenious 
nets and other snares are used in fishing 
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one notable device being a kite from which 
the fish can be hooked before a boat's shadow 
comes to scare them. Carved wooden bowls 
and other utensils are often supplemented 
by pottery, the form of which would appear 
to be suggested by such shapes as hornets' 
nests hanging to the eaves of their houses. 
The use of betel-nut is common among 
Melanesians; less so the Polynesian intoxi- 
cant kava\ and they take most readily to 
tobacco introduced by their visitors. Where 
they are supplied with matches, they begin 
to lose their readiness in making fire by 
friction. 

As to clothes, they are not exigent; but 
they have the usual savage love of showy 
ornament, which, in their case, runs much 
to the disfiguring style of insertions in the 
nose and ears. Beards are not uncommon; 
and they dress their thick hair, as a point 
of pride, in various fashions, sometimes 
matted into plaits, tied up in bunches with 
coco-nut fibre for curl-papers, or bristling 
into shocks under a bamboo comb, this 
elaborate coiffure powdered with lime or 
coloured clay, often daubed over the body. 
Their teeth, blackened by the chewing of 
betel-nut, may be filed to a point. In 
some parts the heads of children are artifi- 
cially misshaped. Altogether, with their 
dirty nakedness, their brutal faces, their 
uncouth mops of hair, and their grotesque 
finery, they make an ugly contrast with 
the handsome and gentler-natured Poly- 
nesian ; 1 yet there is often noted among 
them a remarkable sense of form and colour. 
Among themselves appear shades of differ- 

1 “ I can conceive of no more repulsive objects chan 
were some of these men. Let a copper-coloured 
savage shave his head in parts; let him gather up such 
of his crisp woolly hair as is not cut, into long frizzly 
tails, which will stand out like spokes from the boss 
of a wheel; let him dye some of these white and some 
scarlet as his sweet fancy may direct; let him smear 
his face with charcoal, relieving the monotony of soot, 
however, with scarlet or yellow streaks; let his body 
be scaly like a fish’s, from skin disease, and yellow 
m parts from the wearing or carrying of turmeric- 
coated mats; put a thin mat between his legs, and a 
large, round shell plate upon his chest; squeeze a 
dozen pearl-shell bangles upon the upper part of his 
arms, and hang a ring through his nose and twenty 
in his ears, not forgetting to smear his big ugly mouth 
with the red juice of the betel-nut; let him carry 
always and everywhere some twenty thick arrows. 


ence in a general similarity of hue, fashions, 
and ornaments, so that a practised eye can 
distinguish the natives of separate islands 
or groups by some special feature. The 
tribes of interior districts seem, as a rule, 
more barbarous and backward than those 
whose wits have been sharpened by living 
on the sea; and these two elements are apt 
to be at chronic feud. Here and there are 
found hints of a prehistoric stock of abori- 
gines, who may have tinged their con- 
querors’ blood and customs. 

Customs and institutions also show a 
certain range of diversity, with some fre- 
quent common points here and there brought 
into different degrees of prominence. Well 
diffused in this savage world is the law of 
succession by the female side, a chief's 
heir here being sometimes his sister's son 
rather than his own; but in some parts of 
Melanesia male descent is recognized. Too 
natural among the sons of Eve is it to deal 
with women as the chattel of man; but the 
barbarous rules and restraints of sexual 
intercourse must to a great extent be taken 
for granted in such a work as this. In 
New Guinea, as elsewhere, an institution 
showing some regard for morals is the 
barrack that makes quarters for young un- 
married men, no woman being allowed to 
enter. Each sex is generally bound to cook 
for itself. In most islands, a village has 
its gamal or club-house, where each senior's 
cooking-place comes higher or lower in 
order according to his rank in the com- 
munity. Another public building is the 
“ ghost-house " temple, enshrining stocks 

highly carved, tipped with poisoned human bone, 
and painted red and white; add to this interesting 
bundle a long red bow, and perhaps a richly orna- 
mented club, and you have the makings of a pretty 
considerable ruffian. Not one whit less terrible in 
appearance than this description implies were many 
dozens of the men that now swarmed upon the decks 
of the Southern Cross. Some of them were fine, 
good-looking young fellows gorgeously arrayed in 
pearl armlets and tortoise-shell earrings, and wearing 
elaborately fretted mother-of-pearl plates fastened 
into their noses, which partly hid the centre of the 
face. There were also white-headed and closely 
cropped old villains, with countenances little short of 
demoniacal in their ugliness; and all were in a state 
of excitement which 1 should have thought beyond 
possibility.” — Walter Coote’s Western Pacific . 
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Masked Dancer of a Duk-duk Secret Society 
(New Britain Group) 


or stones, sometimes weirdly carved effigies 
as memorials of the dead , who are conceived 
to hover round their earthly haunts, for a 
time in need of food or drink. Corpses, 
before burial, are often held long in un- 
pleasant closeness to the mourning family; 
and when the body has decomposed, the 
skull may be kept as a memorial. Some tribes 
use the sea as a grave; in rare instances has 
been noted a public cemetery. 

The consecration of the taboo (p. 160) is 
found in Melanesia, but not so markedly 
as in Polynesia ; where lines of sacred chiefs 
developed this institution for their own 
profit. Religious rites will usually be kept 
from the prying eye of strangers, whose 
stolen glimpses leave it uncertain how far 
any particular observance may be racial or 


tribal; ferocious pantomimic dances seem 
the favourite ceremonies. In some parts 
there has been noticed a worship of such 
uncanny creatures as sharks or serpents. 
The priests practise as sorcerers, medicine- 
men, and general dealers with the ghostly 
world; and the powers of superstition are 
much wielded by initiated brotherhoods 
more feared than the chiefs or elders who 
interpret custom and public opinion with 
varying degrees of authority. Rank, indeed, 
appears to be largely gained by a man’s 
ability to pay his way to higher grades 
in such secret societies. More than one 
detective of civilization has noted an elemen- 
tary legal procedure in the Duk-duks , highly 
privileged inquisitors who appear from the 
sea like the Father Neptune of equatorial 
high jinks, fearfully disguised in leaves and 
hideous masks, vested with absolute autho- 
rity to hear complaints and punish offenders, 
no one daring to resist them, and women 
and children flying out of their sight. It 
is death for a woman even to see the Duk- 
duk. A special function of these mysterious 
mummers is the initiation of youths, a 
somewhat painfully prolonged process, as 
the main feature of it is in some cases 
beating the neophyte with clubs or canes 
that draw blood at every stroke, and this 
ceremony, kept up for a fortnight together, 
half a dozen times a year or so, may, we 
are told, be repeated for twenty years or 
so before the well-seasoned youngster is 
admitted to the freedom of his tribe. A 
clique of influential men, no doubt, pull 
the strings of that supposed supernatural 
visitant, who may kill anyone he pleases 
without question. Such Mumbo-Jumbo 
officials seem to have European counterparts 
in the Knecht Rupert of German nurseries, 
and the bedizened Saltner who guards 
Tyrolean vineyards. The Duk-duk bogies 
of New Guinea are said by Mr. Romilly 
to be got up somewhat like the Jack-in-the- 
Green that used to figure on May Day in 
London streets. This is only one of the 
secret societies that, under different names, 
dominate the life of those islanders, among 
whom, as all over the world, we come on 
curious hints of superstition paralleled 
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nearer home, as, for instance, practising 
upon an enemy’s life by secretly hacking 
at a wooden effigy of him. The Melan- 
esians seem to abound in imaginative folk- 
lore and fairy tales, interesting specimens 
of which are translated in Dr. Codrington’s 
and Florence Coombe’s books about them. 

The chief commercial production of these 
islands is coco-nuts, from which at one time 
the oil was wastefully pressed by rude appa- 
ratus; but the kernels are now sent to 
Europe in the dry form known as copra. 
Trepang, or beche - de - mer, a sea - slug 
abounding on the coral reefs, like an india- 
rubber bag perhaps a foot long, is in great 
demand for China, that has such a tooth for 
this queer delicacy, as for sharks’ fins. 
Sandal-wood, found on some of the islands, 
which, however, is growing scarce, has also 
gone to feed the odorous fumes of Chinese 
temples. The pearl-shell and tortoise-shell 
of the shores have a wider market. The 
minerals of Melanesia are only beginning to 
be exploited, the most valuable as yet being 
the nickel and other mines in New Caledonia. 

The traders who risk their lives in the 
collection of these wares have seldom been 
the best class of white men; and still worse 
models are presented by runaway sailors 
and criminals wffio have found refuge here 
and there among congenial lawlessness, 
forming a type known as the “ beach- 
comber ”, w r hose life is a proof how r easily 
man reverts to the savage when out of 
reach of church bells and police magistrates. 
This race of renegades, now apparently 
dying out, sometimes, even in recent days, 
rose to the lurid dignity of pirates. Other 
outlaws may show themselves not wholly 
depraved, as when a shipwrecked crew has 
owed its safety to a white man installed as 
chief of cruel savages. The offspring ot 
such renegades are apt to unite the vices 
of both breeds. Then the natives have 
come into contact with civilization in the 
very questionable shape of the “ labour 
traffic ”, carried away from their islands to 
work on Queensland and Fiji plantations, 
as on those of French and other colonies, 
the worst fate being that of poor creatures 
enslaved in Peruvian mines. 


At one time the atrocities of “ black- 
birding ” became notorious, when unscru- 
pulous scoundrels cruised among remote 
islands, kidnapping men and women into 
practical slavery, where, even though treated 
humanely, they sometimes died of home- 
sickness, often of new diseases and altered 
conditions of life. Such outrages might be 
indiscriminately avenged on the next white 
visitors, the suspicious and treacherous 
native being always ready for attack with 
the odds in his favour; and the history of 
Melanesia is thus a long series of murders, 
massacres, and reprisals, that have cost 
valuable lives devoted to the welfare of 
this benighted people. 

One of the most painful stories of “ black- 
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birding ”, not a solitary case, is that of a 
ship on which natives were lured by a pre- 
tended missionary. Another time, when 
several canoes came out to trade, they were 
sunk by heavy weights thrown into them, 
and their crews left to choose between being 
made prisoners or meat for sharks. The 
unfortunate wretches thus pent together in 
the hold were of different, tribes, and in 
their helpless amazement they naturally 
took to fighting, while some in desperation 
tried to set fire to the vessel The white 
men put down this riot by firing into the 
mob till all was still; then, to stifle the 
evidence of their crime, they threw over- 
board not only the dead but the wounded. 
Their atrocities, however, leaking out, they 
were brought to trial in Australia, and the 
principals sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. It is said that some such ruffians 
would sell human beings to be the victims 
of cannibal feasts. 

Even after the labour trade came under 
strict regulation of the colonial Govern- 
ments, its management and results were 
not satisfactory. An official agent went 
with each vessel to see that the “ boy ” 
was fairly induced to offer himself as recruit 
for a bounty which usually took the form 
of goods given to his chief or tribe, and 
to explain the nature of the contract by 
which he became bound to serve for so 
many years. But the ignorant islander had 
no clear conception of time, and little 
patience of restraint; and often, after en- 
gaging himself, home-sick or sea-sick, took 
the first opportunity to desert. If safely 
delivered on a plantation, the effect of this 
new life on him made another much- 
controverted question. The friends of the 
system dwelt on the beneficial discipline 
of steady work, and the superficial coat 
of civilization given to those black skins. 
Its enemies declared that it was the worst 
points of white men he picked up to take 
back with him, along with the gun, clothes, 
tobacco, gewgaws, and other goods that, 
bought at an exorbitant price from cheating 
shopkeepers, represented his earnings. This 
baggage usually fell into the hands of the 
tribe on his arrival at home, where his first 
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proceeding might be to strip himself naked 
again; and if put on shore a few miles from 
his own people he was like to be murdered 
as well as robbed by hostile neighbours. 
Too often he came back demoralized and 
diseased, a more cruel fate than the occa- 
sional severities with which his masters 
might be reproached. Some Kanakas, 
indeed, remained in the colony of their 
own free-will; others re-enlisted after being 
sent home. But the whole system was so 
like slavery that all along it has been de- 
nounced by warm-hearted philanthropists. 
It has now come to an end. so far as the 
Australian colonies are concerned, through 
the white working-men’s dread of cheap 
labour. After all, their exclusive policy is 
in principle much the same as the senti- 
ment expressed by massacres, which are 
the Melanesian patriot’s resource for letting 
strangers know themselves unwelcome in 
his country. To spear a boat’s crew would 
be his rough-and-ready way of proclaiming 
quarantine and protection. 

A “ change of vices ”, here as elsewhere, 
has usually been the baneful result of inter- 
course of black men with white. The 
missionaries have denounced the labour 
recruiters and the unprincipled traders as 
wolves among their flocks. But the effect 
of conversion appears too much to be a 
flabby degeneracy from native qualities. 
Bloodthirstiness and superstition are often 
replaced by laziness and hypocrisy. When 
the New Hebrides missionaries complained 
that their scattered diocese was being de- 
populated by the labour traffic, it could be 
retorted that Aneiteum Island, which had 
been under their sole influence for a genera- 
tion, and where all the people professed to 
be Christians, had decreased in population 
faster than any other group. The directors 
of missionary enterprise seem now more 
awake to the effect of a too sudden change 
of customs and ideals upon a childish race. 
But it is to be feared that the best intentions 
helped to pave a road to ruin for these poor 
islanders, among whom has been cast some 
of the worst refuse of civilization, breeding 
fatal vices and diseases. 

Before entering upon the black archi- 
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Norfolk Island and its Magnificent Pines: a view looking- down Lone* Ridge 


pelagos, let us look aside at a lonely island 
that has gained note out of all proportion 
to its size. About 500 miles out from 
Sydney, the rocky Lord Howe Island has a 
population of one or two hundreds, engaged, 
besides a humbler cultivation of onions, in 
collecting among its banyan groves the seeds 
of the Kentia palm, hence wide spread over 
the world. Still farther off the Australian 
coast, far to the south of Melanesia, nearly 
half-way between New Caledonia and New 
Zealand, emerges Norfolk Island, once of 
evil name as a British penal station. Remote, 
difficult of access, and only half a dozen 
miles long, this precipitous rock has several 
points of interest. It is the doyen of our 
antipodean island settlements, discovered 
by Cook in 1774, without a soul upon it, 
and towards the end of the century peopled 
by desperate convicts, whose life here was 
made a hell unon earth, amid the beautiful 


surroundings which, within an iron-bound 
coast, present the features of an undulating 
park, adorned by the grand Norfolk Island 
pine, springing to a height of 200 feet. 
The discipline of those exiles was so brutal 
that they often murdered their keepers, 
even their fellows, to escape from such a 
life, and would fall on their knees to give 
thanks for a sentence to the gallows, on which 
more than a dozen have been hanged at 
once. 

In the middle of last century this plague- 
spot of humanity was cleansed and given 
over to the Pitcairn Islanders, who had 
outgrown their little refuge in the Eastern 
Pacific, where, however, a remnant of them 
still hold out, some of the emigrants being 
so home-sick as to return from Norfolk 
Island. A generation ago, “ every school- 
boy ” was familiar with the story of the 
mutiny of the Bounty ; but under the pres- 
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sure of competitive examinations and of 
football it may not now be so well known 
how the martinet Bligh with the loyal part 
of his crew was set adrift in an open boat, 
on which he made an amazing voyage of 
nearly 4000 miles; how the mutineers settled 
on Pitcairn Island with a harem of Tahiti 
women; and how, nearly a score of years 
later, their children were found living here 
under the patriarchal government of John 
Adams, the only survivor of that crew. 
They long got the credit of an Arcadian 
piety and simplicity which appear to have 
been exaggerated; now, at all events, in the 
convict buildings on Norfolk Island, they 
show much of the lazy, shiftless, and im- 
moral semi-savage along with inured virtue 
as bold and skilful boatmen. 

There are some hundreds of this stock 
on the island, now taken under charge of 
the Australian Commonwealth. Since their 
arrival, a more hopeful community has been 
established here in the St. Barnabas College 
which made the head-quarters of the 
Anglican mission to Melanesia. 'Phis insti- 
tution is somewhat on the model of an 
English public school, having “ houses ”, 
cricket-field, and a chapel with Burne-Jones 
windows in memory of Bishop Patteson, as 
w r ell as schoolrooms and workshops; but 
its managers wisely do not force too violent 
changes of custom on the native lads and 
lasses, who, brought from the different 
islands, are carefully and kindly trained to 
be teachers of religion and civilization among 
their own benighted peoples. Not the least 
difficulty in their education is the diverse 
dialects found sometimes on the same island, 
and dozens of them in the same archipelago, 
a confusion of tongues which has led to the 
Mota speech, from one of the Banks group, 
being chosen as a common language, more 

1 Florence Coombe (Islands of Enchantment) shows 
how her comrades of the Anglican Church did not 
scruple to enjoy such a merry-making. “ The merai , 
or Kago wedding dance, is a very pretty affair. With 
white feathers, grasses, and shredded palm bark the 
men manufacture most marvellous head-dresses and 
girdles. Though the bride takes no part, she is 
represented by some boy dressed in imitation of her, 
who enters dancing behind the bridegroom at a given 
signal. It is intensely amusing to see the pseudo- 
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easily learned by these pupils than English 
But it is now proposed to teach them Eng- 
lish, and also to transfer the seat of this 
mission to a more central point. 

Some of these catechumens are promis- 
ing enough to go back as ordained clergymen; 
others serve as schoolmasters, all no doubt 
watched by the heads of the mission on 
their frequent cruises, for sometimes im- 
perfect Christians may make a strange hash 
of doctrine, like one who started a popular 
religion w T ith the attractive feature of three 
Sundays in the w r eek, w T hen it w r as a pious 
duty to be idle. The Anglican and Roman 
priests, while stronger on sacramental rites 
and doctrine, seem less austere than some 
of the more Protestant teachers, not frown- 
ing so puritanically at the child-like frolics 
and festivals of the people, whom they try 
to wean by degrees from ingrained super- 
stition. 1 The first step is to make them 
give up human bloodshed, not always such 
a difficult one, as often cannibalism and 
head-hunting have already been on the 
w r ane; and the natives, with whom to lay 
r.side their weapons is a sign of civility on 
a friendly visit, may prove ready to welcome 
“ peace-talk ” if their hereditary enemies 
will do the same. They may well indeed 
be tired of the hostile isolation in which 
two villages live at a few miles distance 
from each other, keeping old feuds alive 
by alternate outrages. The occasional mur- 
ders of white men, as of Bishop Patteson, 
seem sometimes due to fits of suspicion or 
resentment on the part of a few truculent 
tribesmen. The courage of missionaries of 
all sects soon lives down that danger; and 
even where not followed by police force, 
they are bringing most of the islands to a 
state in which the “ light heart” can show 
its superiority to the “ dark heart 

bride’s assumed bashfulness, as ‘ she * minces with 
dainty steps demurely behind ' her * lord and master, 
whose energy is only equalled by the magnificence 
of his get-up. Having curveted for a while on the 
outskirts of the company, who have been dancing 
vigorously for quite a long time, both suddenly enter 
the heart of the whirling maze: and I can say frorn 
experience that an onlooker’s pulse beats quicker ana 
the breath comes fast and short, and even a European 
foot tingles at sight of that infectious rhythmic frolic. 
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NEW GUINEA 


Australia and Greenland being left out of 
view, New Guinea is the largest island in 
the world, considerably the largest if we 
take into account the adjacent masses that 
seem to have been broken off from it. The 
shallow Arafura Sea, that separates it from 
the northern coast of Australia, has sub- 
merged what was once apparently a bridge 
between them. The area of the main island 
is estimated at some 300,000 square miles 
or more, a calculation made difficult by the 
sprawling projections in which its irregular 
form extends north-w r est and south-east 
for 1500 miles, from about the 10th degree 
of south latitude almost to the Equator. 
The north-western peninsula is so deeply 
cut by JYTLuer Inlet as to be almost, accord- 


ing to some accounts altogether, insulated. 
The compact central mass is as yet almost 
terra incognita. Through the north of this 
part, probably prolonged both to the east 
and the west coast, run high mountains, 
covered with snow, which have been esti- 
mated as reaching a height of at least 
16,000 cr 17,000 feet; but other summits 
as high as our Alps appear to be wooded 
to the top. The north -western peninsula 
is also very mountainous; so is the long 
projection of the south-east, where the 
Owen Stanley Range has been partly ex- 
plored, and one point, Mount Victoria, was 
reckoned at over 13,000 feet. The centre is 
believed to be flat, and large parts of the 
coast-line are low r and swampy, breeding 
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A Papuan Chief with a Bamboo Pipe that is smoked 
like playing- a Flute 


the malaria as fatal to white men as our 
diseases prove to the natives. There are 
many rivers, of which few have been traced. 
The largest appear to be the Amberno and 
the Kaiserin Augusta (Sepik) on the north 
side, and the Fly River on the south, which 
respectively belong to the three political 
divisions of New' Guinea as marked out 
towards the end of the nineteenth century: 
Dutch, German, and British. 

Our present ignorance of New Guinea as 
a whole is shown by vague estimates of its 
population from a million or so to five times 
as much, British Papua’s being at the most 
half a million, but probably a good deal 
less. These are all mainly of the Papuan 
stock, whose features have been already 
touched on. Here they show slightly tinged 
on the north-west coast by a Malay infusion 
of race and religion, and on the other side 
by Australian and Polynesian blood; but 
their general characteristics are well marked: 
tall sturdy forms, falling away a little in 


spindle legs, sooty-brown or rusty black 
skin, full features of a coarse type, often 
enormous shocks of thick frizzly hair, a 
noisy, lively disposition, and a good deal 
of energy which is not easily harnessed 
to steady occupation. In the central moun- 
tains have been discovered bands of pyg- 
mies, under five feet high, wdio may be 
descended from an aboriginal race. In 
the part under Australian superintendence 
the natives are thought to be increasing 
through less barbarous conditions. 

In general the inhabitants of New Guinea 
are superior to the Australian savages, living 
as they do in villages, often cultivating plan- 
tations, and sometimes even gardens, with 
the flow'ers of which and with feathers they 
decorate themselves among uglier orna- 
ments. They are feebly organized in, for 
the most part, small tribes, at constant 
quarrel with each other, often speaking 
dialects hardly understood by their neigh- 
bours, and controlled rather by custom 
than by the chiefs to whom force of char- 
acter, property, or circumstances give some 
kind of authority. Then* main ingenuity is 
shown in the manufacture of weapons: bone- 
or stone-tipped spears and arrows, clubs, 
stone-headed axes and hammers, knives of 
stone, shell, or sharpened bamboo. A 
peculiar instrument of death is the loop 
of rattan which a pursuer flings over a victim, 
jerking him back against a sharp spike in 
the handle that penetrates his spine. A sort 
of cuirass of plaited rattan has been noticed 
as another exceptional instance of ingenuity. 
Iron is much coveted,, a strip of hoop-iron 
being the most valuable commodity that 
can be brought to market among such a 
people. Some tribes are the terror of their 
neighbours by the activity they show in 
murderous raids, with human heads lor 
trophies; and cannibalism is sometimes 
practised. The religious instinct everywhere 
is little developed, seldom rising above 
respect for the clumsy sorcery of embryo 
priestcraft, dread of spirits and taboos , and 
the violent emotions of mourning that seem 
for a time to put bereaved ones in touch 
with an unseen world. A good deal of 
respect is shown for the dead, often pre- 
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served for years in a mummified form, and 
lamented by elaborate fashions such as 
covering the mourner’s body with network, 
paint, or dirt. There is the usual savage 
indifference to human suffering, where 
cruelty to enemies almost counts as a virtue. 
White-skinned strangers are regarded at 
first with a mingling of curiosity and fear, 


acter as uncanny beings , 1 ll or by patient good- 
will win upon the suspicious wonder of the 
people, as missionaries have been able to 
do. 

The rickety homes of New Guinea, like 
those of our Stone Age, are mostly built on 
piles, the roof often shaped like the bottom 
of a boat, the outside ornamented with 



“ The rickety homes of New Guinea chiefs house, marine village of Tupuselei 


which after a little familiarity may not pro- 
tect them from being robbed and murdered 
unless they can firmly establish their char- 

1 Most travellers find little good to say of the coast 
natives, although more than once an inland tribe has 
shown a friendly and peaceful disposition. Signor 
P Albertis, the Italian naturalist, after trying fairness 
in vain, describes how he called in the resources of 
civilization to overawe the villagers who had robbed 
him. ** I took a tin case which had contained 
P® froteum, and loaded it with five dynamite cartridges 
of about two ounces each, and, closing it tightly, I 
t0 a Sa f e distance from the house and fired 

ll * *he detonation which followed was like the roar 
of a cannonade, and the echoes resounded for several 


coco-nuts, shells, or the skulls of slain 
enemies, while beneath may lie the cor- 
rupting bodies of friends kept affectionately 

seconds. I then let off rockets in the direction of 
the native houses, and illuminated my own house 
with Bengal fire; I also fired some dozen shots from 
my gun.” The first effect of this demonstration was 
to set ever} body to flight; then, next morning, the 
stolen goods were brought hack by men trembling 
“ like half-drowned dogs With such displays of 
fireworks the explorer made his coruscating way far 
into different parts of the island, where he has left 
his name to a creeper described by Miss Grimshaw 
as like a waterfall turned into big red flowers, stream- 
ing from the tree tops for a hundred feet or more. 
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not far from the family circle. Sometimes, 
to keep the inmates’ heads safer on their 
own shoulders, these dwellings stand in the 
water or on the top of high trees, reached 
by a ladder. The chief men’s houses may 
be used as places of assembly; and there 
are occasionally platforms or enclosures that 
seem to have a sacred character. Often the 
inhabitants are found pigging together in 
huge buildings containing a hundred persons 
or more, the men on one side, the women 
on the other; while the unmarried youths 
will be quartered in a separate structure. 
Such common homes are divided into com- 
partments, like stable-stalls, in each of 
which a family keeps its fire always burning, 
not so much for warmth as to smoke cut 
troublesome insects. Hammocks are much 
used, and net-bags made of jute or other 
fibre serve to carry about babies, food, and 
other belongings. As for dress, in some 
parts the people go without any, or next 
to naked, and in general are more concerned 
about decoration than decency. A strip of 
bark, softened by chewing, makes up into 
a sufficient costume, easily come by; or a 
still simpler one is supplied by bunches of 
grass before and behind. The women often 
wear a sort of grass kilt, the lack of upper 
garments being supplied by tattooing. The 
men are not so much tattooed, and the 
marks or scars on their bodies seem to 
represent some honourable exploit, such as 
the taking of a human head. A strange 
stretch of dandyism on the part of young 
men is binding their stomachs in an irre- 
movable band, above and below which the 
flesh grows out; this must be a more dan- 
gerous practice even than our ladies’ tight- 
lacing. Both sexes make disfiguring inser- 
tions in the nose and ears, a favourite orna- 
ment being a stick or bone stuck across the 
face like a moustache; and, when in full 
finery, they w r ear necklets, armlets, and leg- 
bands of shells, bones, and teeth, sometimes 
the relics of a slain foe or of a deceased 
friend; then they colour their faces with 
plumbago and other pigments, and cieck 
themselves out with plumes, streamers, 
flowers, and variegated leaves, according to 
the local fashion. With the men, while 
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they will be at great pains to eradicate 
the hair of the beard and on other parts of 
the body, the main point of pride is in their 
mop-like coiffure , trained and twisted into 
appalling masses, kept in place by a bamboo 
comb, and adorned by plumes of the casso- 
wary, cockatoo, or bird of paradise, these 
head-dresses sometimes built up to a height 
of several feet. The women, in some parts 
at least, wear their hair cut short; but men 
who have lost theirs may be found supplying 
it by elaborate wigs. Skin diseases are 
common, perhaps caused by unwholesome 
nourishment, or a w T ant of salt, which is 
greedily sought after by those who w r ould 
spit out sugar in disgust. The chewing of 
betel and the smoking of tobacco are as 
dear to the Papuan as to the Malay, but the 
use of intoxicating drinks seems not common 
here, unless for such as the fermented juice 
of the sugar-palm, on which some tribes 
make beasts of themselves. 

Women appear to be not kept in utter 
subjection; they enter into the doings of 
the community; occasionally they are found 
exercising power as chieftainesses; and their 
presence with a party is taken as a flag of 
truce. A remarkable institution is the 
seclusion of girls for years in their father’s 
house or in a separate cage till they are old 
enough to “ come out ”. Polygamy is 
allowed, but under the restriction of poverty, 
the young man having to pay for his wife. 
Both sexes do their share of w T ork, which 
comprises a good deal of agricultural labour, 
their chief implement being the “ digging- 
stick ”, its point hardened by fire, that 
makes a primitive hoe. Round the villages 
are often cultivated crops and fruit-trees, 
often fenced by a stockade against w'ild 
pigs, as the houses themselves may be 
against foes in human form. Pigs are 
kept tame, and a woman’s affection for 
these domestic animals will even go the 
length of suckling a young pet. About 
the houses may be found a breed of half- 
wild dogs that express their pains of dhronic 
starvation by growling and howling thit 
cannot rise to an honest bark. By help 
of these, the men hunt wild pigs, marsupial 
animals, and cassowaries; but when game 
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is scarce, they will eat anything from the 
pith of the sago-palm to roots and grubs. 
Boars’ tusks are trophies that sometimes 
serve them for money. On the sea-side 
the natives earn part of their livelihood 
by fishing; and though they are not enter- 
prising navigators, they can make huge 
dug - out canoes manned by scores of 
paddlers or driven along by mat sails. 
For longer voyages several canoes, a dozen 
or more, are lashed together into a raft. A 
certain amount of trade is carried on be- 
tween the tribes of the coast and of the 
interior; as, on the coast itself, the skilful 
potters of one district are found launching 
forth to exchange their ware for the sago 
that is the wealth of another. 

It is not easy to generalize on the manners 
And customs of a race so widely spread 
and so little known. Out of proportion to 
their advancement in other respects is the 
Voi. VI|I. 


Papuans’ turn for carving, in which they 
show considerable skill and patience on the 
ornamentation of their boats and domestic 
utensils. They have several musical instru- 
ments, one of reeds like the Pan-pipe, 
another exactly like the jews’ harp, besides 
the drums and rattles that form the basis 
of savage melody. They are very fond of 
dancing, and at their noisy festivals will 
keep it up for hours to the thumping of 
these drums and the droning of a mono- 
tonous chant. Among their amusements, 
it comes as a touch of human kinship 
when we hear of the children whipping 
peg-tops or playing at cat’s-cradle with 
string. When the boys grow older their 
most congenial sport will be sham fighting; 
but the Papuan youngster begins life as a 
merry, impudent, and playful little fellow, 
not much awed by the dense forests that 
overshadow his home. Dr. G. Brown, in 

134 . 
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his account of a school treat, tells how the 
youngsters took very kindly to such a $port 
as our tug-of-war, and describes a native 
game, in which the girls, singing, gathered 
into a clump representing a ship, while the 
lads waved small branches with a hissing 
sound to imitate a gale of wind. “ Then, 
advancing from a distance of two or three 
hundred yards, they came on, gradually 
increasing the pace, till they all rushed 
at once upon the interlocked body of girls 
with the object of breaking them apart 
and so destroying the ship. The game 
then resembled a regular hard scrimmage 
at football. The girls stood firm for a 
while, but gradually the superior weight 
of the attacking force prevailed, and the 
ship was broken up.” 

The climate of New Guinea is hot and 
damp, especially so at the north-west end; 
and most parts of the coast prove unhealthy, 
till the mosquitoes can be killed off that 
carry the infection of fever. On the east 
side our summer seems the specially wet 
season, as our winter on the west, where 
Mr. Wollaston counted 330 days of a j^ear 
on which rain fell, once to the amount of 
6 inches in one night. The rivers then are 
often flooded, choking their shifting chan- 
nels with floating trunks, and on the flat 
coast lands spreading into a network of 
branches. The slopes are covered with 
virgin forests, of much the same rank 
growth as those in the Malay Archipelago, 
huge trunks knit together by creepers, 
orchids, and thickets of fern; and almost 
as impassable as these jungles are plains 
of stiff grass growing several yards high. 
Towards the south, eucalyptus trees and 
other Australian characteristics become more 

1 “ For once ,5 , says this eminent naturalist, " the 
primeval forest did in fact present the scene imagined 
by untravelled people. Here, indeed, the wood 
swarmed with birds, and resounded all day long with 
their different notes and voices. The river- banks 
were studded with mighty trees of glorious structure, 
which were almost covered with great blossoms of a 
lively red. These seemed to possess an irresistible 
attraction for the brush-tongued parrots, big parties 
of the brilliant Lorius hypoenochrus , and of several 
kinds of Trichoglossus, being seen to settle down 
among the foliage, wrestling amid loud shrieks for 
the access to the sweet nectar of the calyx, doing the 
wildest gymnastic tricks along the branches, and 
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common. The coco-nut, the areca-nut, the 
pandang, the sago-palm still thrive luxu- 
riantly, where insipid raspberries and straw- 
berries begin to be found, as one rises on 
the inland heights. The coast swamps are 
fenced by slimy mangroves. Cotton and 
nutmegs grow wild. In the native clearings 
are cultivated bananas, sugar-cane, bread- 
fruit, tobacco; then the luscious fruits and 
grain crops of Malaysia are here largely 
replaced by tuberous vegetables, sweet- 
potatoes, yams, and taro. Of the timber 
in the forests, and other natural resources 
of New Guinea, it will be time to speak 
when this great island becomes more opened 
up. Of its exuberance explorers speak 
warmly, the German traveller, Dr. Semon, 
for his part declaring that he had nowhere 
seen a similar harmony between luxuriant 
vegetation and rich animal life ”. 1 

To a naturalist the striking feature of 
New Guinea is its abundance in brilliant 
birds, the various species of the gorgeous 
Bird of Paradise— described in our account 
of the Lesser Sunda chain — being almost 
confined to this and adjacent islands in its 
shallow seas. The black manucodia, with 
brilliant metallic markings, is renowned for 
its sweet long-drawn note, like the tinkling 
of a bell. Besides many beautiful king- 
fishers, parrots, cockatoos, and pigeons, there 
are great birds like the crested pigeon, as 
large as a turkey, different species of the 
awkward and stupid cassowary, and of the 
heavy-headed hornbill, that barks like a 
dog, and its rushing flight, compared to the 
noise of a railway train, can be heard a 
quarter of a mile off. The butterflies and 
other insects are in their way as glorious as 
the birds. In fierce beasts, on the other 

presenting a scene more frequently viewed in a well- 
furnished ( aviary than in wild nature. From the 
crown of the highest trees the voices of the white 
and black cockatoos are continually heard; then, 
again, you see a specimen of the stately Electus 
pectoralis, resplendent in the green, blue, and scarlet 
hues of his feathery dress. Now a kingfisher is 
seen darting like an arrow over the surface of the 
water. Besides the genuine short- tailed halcyons 
and kingfishers, which feed on fish and water- 
fowl, these regions harbour a genus surpassing in 
beauty of plumage and elegance of form all the 
others, and which deserves to be called the king 
of kingfishers.” 
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hand, the region is poor, this class being 
confined to pigs and dingoes; but it pos- 
sesses such peculiar mammals as, along with 
smaller bats, the huge flying-foxes, that prey 
upon the fruit-trees, and the marine dugong, 
whose flesh tastes like veal. Marsupian 
animals are more common, among them 


down some scores of flies at a gulp. On 
the coasts sharks also make bathing a fearful 
joy. Here are taken great turtle, and, among 
other shell-fish, clams that may measure 
nearly a yard long. The Papuans are usually 
good fishermen, if not such clever hunters 
as the Australian blackfellows, whose wits 



The Haunt of the Alligator: scene on the Laloki River, British New Guinea 


the tree-kangaroo and its kinsman the shy 
wallaby. The curious spiny ant-eater finds 
plenty of game for its long tongue. Snakes, 
harmful and harmless, are plentiful, with 
all sorts of creeping and flitting pests, in- 
cluding the leeches that fasten on a traveller 
through muddy jungles, and the torment of 
scrub-itch There is a kind of small 
stingless bee that makes black honey and 
red wax; and clouds of insects are food for 
hsh and fowl. The crocodile, when it can 
i n ? more satisfying prey, is said to lie 
with its mouth open as a fly-trap, taking 


have been sharpened by a want of vegetable 
food. 

Only in our own times was it thought 
worth while formally to divide New Guinea 
among European Powers, seldom visited as 
it had been since its discovery in the early 
sixteenth-century voyages, when it got such 
an ill-fitting name from a superficial resem- 
blance of its Papuan inhabitants to the 
negroes of the Guinea coast that were then 
the least unfamiliar savages. The influence 
of these nominal masters goes hardly beyond 
the shore and its inlets; and the whole 
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island, separated from the Cape York Penin- 
sula of Queensland by the islet-studded 
Torres Strait, less than ioo miles broad, 
remains still much unknown, unless where 
pierced by scientific expeditions which all 
three nations push into its mysterious centre. 
A remarkable one was that of the Dutch 
Dr. Lorentz, who with great peril and diffi- 
culty reached the Snowy Mountains, hitherto 
unknown in the centre of the Dutch terri- 
tory, to ascend one mountain which he 
named after Queen Wilhelmina and mea- 
sured at 15,50c feet amid still loftier sum- 
mits that may claim to be the highest range 
between the Himalayas and the Andes. 

The Dutch were the first settlers in New 
Guinea, if the name settlement can be given 
to trading and missionary posts, the best 
known of them Dorei, at the western corner 
of the Great Geelvink Bay, that forms a 
deep indentation in the north coast, with 
several large islands stretching across its 
mouth. When A. R. Wallace lived here half 
a century ago there w T as not a single Dutch 
official, and he understood himself to be 
the only European in all New Guinea. 
Since then Holland has done little to extend 
her authority beyond establishing a garrison 
at Merauka on the south side; but she 
claims all the western half of the island, 
the meridian of 14 1 degrees east longitude 
making the boundary, except where a bend 
of the Fly River encloses a bulging out of 
British territory. At the south end her line 
is marked by a small river, at the north, by 
Humboldt Bay, one of many good harbours 
on that coast; but it is only now and then 
that a steamer from the Malay Islands enters 
M’Luer Inlet, the most accessible anchorage 
on the west side. In all this expanse, a 
country larger than the British Isles, there 
is nothing that can be called a town; and 
it is treated as a dependency of the Dutch 
Moluccas Government. So far back as 
1793, Sir John Hayes, of the East India 
Company’s marine service, tried to form a 
British settlement, christened New Albion, 
on its coast; but the company repudiated 
his action for fear of quarrel with the Dutch. 

The north-east quarter was in 1886 
acquired by Germany, and with the adja- 
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cent archipelago made a field of activity 
for the German New Guinea Company. 
The whole territory was baptized Kaiser 
Wilhelm Land, where its new owners went 
to work filling up the map in their own 
language. Such names as Dampier Island, 
Mount Cromwell, Mount Gladstone*, and 
Mount Disraeli recall the fact that we were 
first on the ground here; and the “ Maklay 
coast ” commemorates the Russian scien- 
tific explorer Maklai, who, landing all alone 
at night, was received by the amazed natives 
as fallen from the moon, though they did 
not take him into full credit as a super- 
natural visitor till he had nearly been killed 
by tests of his divinity carried out with 
spears and arrows. 

The Germans were fortunate in securing 
good harbours and navigable rivers, but did 
not turn these advantages to much account, 
their ports, bearing high-sounding names, 
being described as “ nothing but a jetty 
and a copra-shed with perhaps a mission- 
house somewhere or other close by Of 
their settlements the most important was 
once Finsch Haven, almost abandoned on 
account of malaria so deadly that ships 
would leave the harbour at night to anchor 
out at sea. This stands on a point between 
the Huon Gulf and Astrolabe Bay, stretch- 
ing out towards the Bismarck Islands. At 
the bottom of Astrolabe Bay were Port 
Constantin and the settlement of Stephan- 
sort, which could boast the first New Guinea 
railroad, worked indeed by oxen for motive 
power. Here have been set up other trading 
and missionary stations, among which the 
deep harbour named Friedrich-Wilhelm’s 
Haven was chosen as the seat of German 
authority in New Guinea. On the coast, 
trending away beyond to the Dutch boun- 
dary, are ports which the Germans christened 
Potsdam Haven and Berlin Haven, from 
which pearl-fishery is carried on. Behind 
the cliffs of this coral-reefed shore and the 
openings of its great rivers, the Augusta 
and the Ramu, rise wave upon wave of 
mountains, as yet little explored, but in 
parts they are believed to be over 16,000 
feet. Besides the fruits and vegetables of 
the country, cotton, coffee, and tobacco have 
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The Fire Brigade, Samarai, British New Guinea 

The personnel of the brigade consists chiefly of native prisoners. A fire causes endless amusement among the natives, 
who play the water on anything but the flames. 


been grown with some success; and domes- 
tic animals introduced from Australia have 
thriven pretty well, except in the case of 
sheep. The great difficulty of the colonists 
appears to be labour, for which they cannot 
depend on the natives, but have imported 
more patient Malays from the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. In 1910 the white population was 
under 200, not all of them Germans; and 
the colony had to be kept alive by a sub- 
vention from the imperial treasury, three 
or four times greater than the whole amount 
of its exports. The climate is said to be 
equable and not too hot, fairly tolerable by 
Europeans; but here allowance may be 
ma de for the couleur de rose light in which 
Geftnans strove to see their far-spread 
acquisitions. Much of the coast-line, here 
aS - e ^pwhere, is unhealthy, while the moun- 
tains behind offer relief from the miasma 


of stifling swamps. Madang, the largest 
German station on the mainland, had latterly 
come to have 200 to 300 white inhabitants. 
The Governor's head-quarters were on the 
Island of New Britain. 

The intrusion here of a foreign Power 
gave great dissatisfaction in Australia, which 
naturally inclined to look on its neighbour 
New Guinea as marked out for British 
inheritance. Our Imperial Government was 
not disposed to quarrel with a European 
neighbour on this score; but Germany’s 
ambition stirred us up into taking more 
definite possession of the nearest corner 
of New Guinea, as had already been at- 
tempted by Queensland on its own motion. 
The south-eastern part, including the long 
mountainous spur continued at the east 
end by broken groups of islands, in all 
some 90,000 square miles, was in 1888 
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proclaimed British territory under an ad- 
ministrator and council appointed by the 
Crown. For a time it was under the wing 
of Queensland; but after Australian Federa- 
tion in 1906 it became a dependency of the 
Commonwealth, with the title of Papua, 
divided into some dozen or so of magis- 
terial districts. The Governor, appointed 
by Australia, has a partly elected Legislative 
Council, as in other young colonies; and 
outside observers have praised this adminis- 
tration's effort to do the best by the natives. 

The seat of Government is at Port 
Moresby, a harbour bay of the much- 
indented south shore, where above native 
pile-houses thickly packed at the water's 
edge rise the whitewashed iron bungalows 
of what is perhaps the smallest capital in 
the world, its white inhabitants a few years 
ago being under a hundred, with women 
and children in the minority. In 1914 the 
white population of the whole territory was 
little over a thousand, but may be expected 
to increase as New Guinea becomes better 
known. Among other stations along the 
coast the most important as yet seems to be 
Samarai at the south-eastern corner, a beau- 
tiful island harbour, 1 now cleansed from its 
old reputation as a den of fever by filling 
in swamps, rooting up mangroves, draining 
away stagnant water, and thus driving off 
the anopheles mosquito that from such foul 
haunts made war on human life. On the 
north-east side of the promontory, besides 
hint of French adventure, come such truly 
British names as Collingwood Bay, Hardy 
Point, and Cape Nelson, behind which 
Mount Victory raises its volcanic crater 
above mountains christened Britannia and 
Trafalgar. Here are several natural har- 
bours that want only sanitation to be hopeful 
settlements. North - westward from Port 

1 “ We looked down on all the falling slopes 
covered with magnificent palms intermingled with 
bread-fruit trees, mangoes, just beginning to show 
their fruit, poincianas, like cedars of Lebanon in leaf, 
now crowned with glorious red flowers, crotons robed 
in deep-tinted foliage, and lower still long avenues of 
coco-nuts circling the tennis and cricket grounds, 
while rows of stately trees shaded the grass-carpeted 
flat, once a deadly swamp. Everywhere were coral- 
paved paths flanked with hedges of crotons, and 
winding along the shore ran a roadway roofed by 
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Moresby, where the shores of the territory 
curve round the Gulf of Papua, Yule Island, 
under a coast range towering to 10,000 feet 
in Mount Yule, is best known as head- 
quarters of a Roman Catholic mission; and 
other small settlements on the coast first 
sprang up as missionary stations. 

Here, as elsewhere in Oceania, mission- 
aries were pioneers of a civilization that 
drove its first piles at the cost of devoted 
lives, like that of Dr. Chalmers and other 
martyrs to wasting fevers more often than 
to the dark-minded cruelty of a people to 
be truly described as “ half devil, half 
child ", Besides Catholics, the London 
Missionary Society is at work on the south 
side, while an Anglican Mission has fixed 
its stations rather on the east coast, and 
a Methodist Mission among the islands 
of the south-east corner. By help of South 
Sea Island converts, brought here as 
teachers, the missionary stations have done 
a good deal to tame the barbarous people 
who at first received them with suspicion 
and treacherous hospitality, in some cases 
naturally excited by the un-Christian kid- 
napping of the “ labour traffic ", which, 
however, was not much pushed on the 
New Guinea shores. 

It may be feared that much of the new 
Christianity is only skin deep; but mis- 
sionary influence has gone far to wean its 
acolytes from such practices as cannibalism, 
sternly repressed by a Government which 
some natives begin to recognize as design- 
ing their good, while the fiercer bands can 
at least be kept in awe by a disciplined 
black police, themselves perhaps cannibals 
and murderers in unregenerate days. Vil- 
lage constables also are trusted to keep 
peace and order in the tamed communities. 
Cannibalism, that is the devil's sacrament 

spreading fronds. Circling it all were the straits, 
studded with tree-crowned isles, and ringed as with 
a jewelled girdle by mainland hills rising fold on fold, 
and high-peaked islands, ’twixt which came diver 
gleams of narrow waterways leading to the oute .* sea. 
I doubt if in all the world there be a more beautiful 
spot, for it is a cameo cut by immortal hands out of 
sea and shore and sky, and ever to me it will emain 
a very garden of the gods.” — Colonel Mickay’s 
Across Papua. 
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A Coco-nut Plantation in New Guinea: a “ Bull-a-ma-cow ” lor collecting produce 


of New Guinea, appears sometimes to be 
kept up on the sly; even beyond the reach 
of our law, natives have been found rather 
decretive about it, as if a little ashamed 
of such brutality, the extirpation of which 
may be as rapid as in other South Sea 
Islands. 

Civilization is hardly so well furthered 
by bands of reckless gold-diggers, who in 
this field have sometimes come into fatal 
collision with the natives. Gold has been 
found in many parts, as well as copper 
and other metals, besides coal and petro- 
leum, so this imperfectly surveyed territory 
promises great extension of mining activity. 
Planters are now increasing, their chief 
produce as yet coco-nuts, rubber, sisal 
hemp, and cotton, while some are nursing 
oranges, mangoes, cocoa, coffee, tea, tobacco, 
&c. A settler here, to be sure, needs a 
certain amount of capital, and may have to 
wait some years for much fruit of his 


labour. The natives are oiten found willing 
to work, less heartily indeed for a master 
than on their own plantations; and they 
may be indentured as labourers under strict 
Government control and protection. The 
administration, v 7 hich undertakes such minor 
duties as protecting the beautiful birds of 
paradise against destruction, has no easy 
task in holding the balance even between 
white and black man; but the Papuan 
seems capable of affection and loyalty 
towards a considerate master. Land is 
leased on easy terms to settlers, who natur- 
ally turn from the swampy coastlands to 
rugged highlands, in some places coming 
down to the sea, and rising behind to 
bracing elevation. Travel is no child’s 
play among muddy jungles, tangled forests, 
and rushing streams bridged by fallen trees; 
but roads and clearings bid fair to spread 
farther back into mountain regions abound- 
ing in grand scenes like the Falls of the 
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Laloki, said to be higher than Niagara; 
and partial explorations go on revealing 
the natural wealth of a country that may 
be prosperously peopled by our grand- 
children. 1 

The long south-eastern promontory of 
New Guinea breaks up at its point into 
sea-girt fragments, then is continued far 
into the Pacific by a maze of small islands 
known as the Louisiade Archipelago, 
several of them bearing names that record 
French maritime enterprise, but they now 
make British territory. The largest, whose 
name expresses its south-eastern position, 
is Sudest, about 45 miles long, with the 
bold mass of Mount Rattlesnake as its 
chief feature. Gold has been discovered 
here, as on Misima or St. Aignan, another 
rugged island of the group; but it was 
soon apparently worked out. The inhabi- 
tants are fierce savages, head-hunters, and 
often cannibals, who gain a good part of 
their living as fishermen among the rocks 
and reefs that make navigation adventurous, 
as well as islands of drift-wood floating the 
life of one broken fragment of land to 
another. On Rossel Island, the southern 
tip of this chain, have been enacted tra- 
gedies of wreck, as when a whole ship- 
load of Chinese coolies made a long-drawn- 
out feast for the. natives. 

A French discoverer also christened the 

1 “ We struggled on, every minute catching our 
feet and tripping over projecting tree roots, tangled 
ropes of rattan, and other creeping, hanging, twining 
stems, many of which were only a few inches or a foot 
or two above the ground, and so were hidden by the 
great mass of vegetation through which we were 
trying to force our way. If for a moment we removed 
our eyes from what was immediately before us, we 
stood a good chance of being pulled up sharp across 
the body, neck, or face by a vegetable snake hanging 
across our path, armed perhaps with lacerating 
thorns; indeed the utmost care did not save us from 
the thorns and prickles and hard, sharp-serrated leaf 
edges, among which we were walking. Great trunks 
of fallen trees were scattered in all directions, some 
visible, some hidden by the undergrowth. Our first 


D’Entrecasteaux Islands, which are now 
marked red on the map, lying to the north 
of that mainland promontory. The central 
and largest of this group, Ferguson Island, 
has an area of about 500 square miles* 
rather smaller are Normanby and Good- 
enough Islands on either side of it. These 
contain grand volcanic scenery, rising to a 
height of over 8000 feet, and are well 
peopled by head-hunting savages, who in 
Goodenough seem more disposed to peace 
and industry. To the north of this group 
is another, named the Trobriand Islands, 
forming fertile coral plains that support 
a population of some 20,000. To the east 
lies Woodlark or Mayou Island, where gold 
has been found, with which and its sur- 
rounding islets ends the British region of 
New Guinea. 

At Mambare Bay, on 8° s. lat., a pro- 
minent stack of rock marked the neatly- 
drawn German frontier, which, at the be- 
ginning of the Great War, Australia made 
haste to wipe out. An Australian naval 
expedition, after slight resistance, threw 
down the Kaiser’s flag on his New Guinea 
stations, capturing also the German centre 
on the Bismarck Islands, all which the 
Commonwealth now takes as spoil of war. 
On the mainland of New Guinea it has thus 
increased by some 70,000 square miles the 
territory which it undertakes to administer. 

intimation of their presence was often a sharp blow 
upon the shin-bone, and our efforts at climbing over 
them frequently ended in a collapse, our feet breaking 
through the rotten timber, and we ourselves some- 
times falling headlong among the thorns and vege- 
table saws beneath. At times we had to make our 
way with difficulty across small side valleys sloping 
down to the Angabunga Valley on the north side of 
the ridge, their bottoms swamps of decayed vegetable 
ooze and mud; and many of these could only be 
crossed by a difficult process of balancing ourselves 
upon, or crawling over, trunks of trees, which lay in 
a confused mass in the morass, and any one of which 
might break through and bring us down full length 
into the mud.” — R. W. Williamson’s Ways of the 
South Sea Savage . ? 
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A Coastal Village, New Lauenburg (Duke of York Islands) 


Thos. J. M 'Mahon 


THE NEW BRITAIN GROUP 


With German New Guinea went the 
considerable group of larger islands making 
a scythe-like curve off its east coast, to 
which their late masters gave the name of 
the Bismarck Archipelago, while the largest 
of them, hitherto known as New Britain 
and New Ireland, were rechristened New 
Pomerania and New Mecklenburg; but 
these German names are now to be dropped. 
New Britain, ex-Neu-Pommern , is some 350 
miles long, including the volcanic Gazelle 
Peninsula, almost isolated at its north-east 
end, where the channel between this and 
New Mecklenburg is partly bridged by 
the New Lauenburg group, alias the Duke 
of York Islands. At the north end of that 
long, narrow New Ireland lies the detached 
New Hanover, whose old name satisfied its 


late owners; and some way to the west, Ad- 
miralty Island with its outlying islets forms 
a separate group. Rook Island, nearer New 
Guinea, is separated from New Britain by 
Dampier’s Strait, he having been the first 
navigator to find a passage here, who gave 
the name of New Britain to the whole group, 
which he took for one large island; then bit 
by bit the segregation of these masses of land 
became accurately established, once believed 
to be projecting points of New Guinea. 
Their fauna and flora are much the same 
as New Guinea’s, but rather less thickly 
reproduced, and the bird of paradise seems 
to be wanting here. 

Most of the ex-Bismarck Islands are 
highly volcanic, many small ones being 
merely craters in the sea. The most violent 
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energy appears to be about the peninsula 
at the east end of New Britain, where is 
a group known as the “ Mother ” and her 
two “ Daughters and on the other side 
of this peninsula come the “ Father ” with 
his “ North ” and “ South ” Sons. The 
“ Father ” seems to be 7500 feet high; and 
New Ireland has heights almost as lofty. 
The German seat of government for all its 
possessions here was at first Herbertshohe 
(Kopopo), in these islands, but it had been 
transferred to the ambitiously laid- out town 
of Rabaul on Simpsonshaven, a harbour of 
New Britain taken for Germany’s naval base 
in the Pacific. This place lies under or in 
a volcanic crater from which it may some 
day be more fearsomely bombarded than 
by any hostile fleet. About them, on the 
Gazelle Peninsula, has hitherto been the 
chief area of settlement. 

Mr. Wilfrid Powell, to whom we owe 
so much knowledge of this region, describes 
an eruption in one of the former family, 
giving some idea of how such islands are 
shaped. The commotion lasted for more 
than a month, bringing out a huge tidal wave 
that washed away part of another island. 
The channel was covered for a great dis- 
tance with fields of pumice-stone through 
which a boat could hardly force its way; 
it was, said one of the natives, “as if the 
bottom of the sea had jumped up ”. In 
one night arose an island two miles in 
extent and seventy feet high, having in its 
centre a crater full of boiling water, a week 
after the appearance of which Mr. Powell 
found the ground too hot to stand on. 

1 Another scene depicted by Mr. Wilfrid Powell 
shows them in their most elevated mood, working up 
the volcanic passions that inspire their fearsome 
religion. “ The tom-toms commenced to play very 
slowly, and the women, who were seated in front as 
orchestra, began to sing a weird kind of song, which 
I can only describe as a combined wailing of cats and 
dogs, which gradually got faster and faster. Presently 
one of the fires blazed up, and we saw some sort of 
creatures creeping out of the bush in all directions; 
they did indeed look like devils, which the word 
* Toberran * signifies. Some wore masks composed 
of skulls cut in half, and filled in with gum to represent 
a human face; these are held between the teeth by 
a stick, fastened across at the back of the mouth of 
the skull; on their heads they wore long black wigs 
composed of coco-nut fibre and their bodies were 
covered with dead leaves. Some that had no masks 
had their faces painted an unearthly green colour,, 
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The Mother mountain itself, which is ex- 
tinct, being to the windward of the active 
crater, served him as an observatory. 

“ Every few moments there would come a 
huge convulsion, and then the very bowels of 
the earth seemed to be vomited from the crater 
into the air; enormous stones, red-hot, the size 
of an ordinary house, would be thrown up, 
almost out of sight, when they would burst like 
a rocket, and fall hissing into the sea. At the 
same time angry flames would dart up, almost 
to the altitude on which we stood, and of the 
most dazzling brightness. Then all would die 
down to a low, sulphureous breathing, spreading 
a blue flame all over the mouth of the crater, 
whilst over us and all the country near hung a 
panoply of thick black smoke, broken only by 
the falling of red-hot stones in showers, which 
destroyed all vegetation to leeward to a distance 
of about two miles.’ * 

The Rev. Dr. G. Brown of the Wesleyan 
Mission saw this, or another such island, 
soon after it had been thrown up from the 
sea; two years later it still gave out hot 
water; but, on visiting it after a quarter 
of a century, he found the soil thickly 
covered with trees. 

Such eruptions are usually preceded by 
earthquakes that warn the natives to get 
out of the way. Yet often they must fly 
from one danger to another. These people 
are, in general, bloodthirsty savages, for 
the most part naked cannibals, on the same 
level as those of New Guinea, or lower, 
chronically at war with their neighbours, 
and fiendishly cruel to prisoners, whom the 
women take delight in torturing. 1 Slings 

and on their shoulders were fastened a kind of wings 
(on closer inspection I afterwards found these were 
actually fastened through the loose skin in the side 
of the neck). On came these unearthly figures, 
creeping from the bush on every side, some with tails, 
some with spikes all down their backs, all keeping 
step and beautiful time, no matter what position their 
bodies were in. Suddenly the tom-toms stopped, 
and all the Toberrans rushed to the centre of the 
open space with a fearful yell; then the music strikes 
up again, and there begins a dance that defies all 
description; heads there, arms here, legs one way, 
tails another, and yet in perfect unison, for if there 
was an arm one side there was a leg to correspond on 
the other The shrieks and yells grew louder, and 
the singing became shouting; and as they dance the 
fires are lighted and blaze up, throwing a lurid light 
on one of the most hideous scenes it has ever been my 
lot to witness.” 
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are a characteristic weapon here; but the selves unwilling to confess to cannibalism, 
work of murder has gone on apace since The taming of so fierce subjects, dubiously 
the rude spears and stone axes ot the natives estimated between 100,000 and 200,00c, is 
began to be replaced by iron tomahawks not a task we need have envied the Germans, 
and firearms, introduced through the traders But Mr. Romilly testifies that German 
that venture among them. For all their traders are of a higher class than many of 
barbarity, they have a keen notion of bar- ours, and the German authorities could be 
gaining, and use a shell-money of their own, trusted to back them up forcefully. Before 
strung in lengths like the Red Indian warn- the Germans became masters here, a most 
pum. They also show considerable activity unlucky attempt at French colonization was 
in agriculture, forced upon them by the made in New Ireland by the Marquis de 
scarcity of game. On the coast they are Rays, who at a place christened Port Breton, 
skilful fishermen with nets, traps, and rods, chosen apparently by chance, dumped down 
and have a notably clever way of catching a shipful of people to die miserably of hun- 
sharks in a noose, after luring them by ger and fever, if not drowned or massacred 
rattling coco-nut shells together. by the natives— a story of real life that 

Their chief crops are bananas, yams, probably suggested Daudet’s Port Tarascon . 
taro, and sweet-potatoes; they have also The marquis drew up grandiose plans, for 
a fruit, like bunches of apples, which when while the first body of colonists had to be 
ripe contains a pulp melting in the mouth; saved from starvation by the Wesleyan 
and another, the papaw, that, cooked in its Mission at Port Hunter, he sent out in- 
early stage of ripeness, is like vegetable structions for building a city with separate 
marrowy while the leaves and stalks, says quarters for the noblesse , the bourgeois , and 
Mr. Powell, have the useful property of the ouvriers, sites to be reserved for the 
bleaching clothes or making tender any cathedral and gendarmerie barracks. His 
tough piece of meat boiled with them, dupes w^ere of various nationalities, largely 
The principal export is copra, collected by Germans and Italians, and mostly quite 
traders who, as well as the missionaries unfit for such an enterprise, ill-led and ill- 
among these unpromising converts and equipped as it was. Three ships arrived; 
customers, have often paid dearly for but the promoter failed to supply the needs 
their enterprise; but through such inter- of the colony; and its survivors were finally 
course the people are losing their native taken to New South Wales, where some of 
barbarity; and it seems a sign of progress them made a more thriving settlement under 
that before a white man they show them- the name of New Italy. 


THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 

These islands, after an interval of 500 covered by Captain Carteret and the French 
miles of sea to the east of the New navigators of the eighteenth century; but 
Britain Group, upraised apparently upon the it is only in our own times that much could 
same submarine ridge, extend south-east- be known about them. There are seven 
wards, in a double line, for over 600 miles, large islands and many smaller ones, with 
They were originally discovered by the a total area about double that of Wales. 
Spaniards in the middle of the sixteenth They were formerly divided between Bri- 
century, and named after King Solomon tain and Germany; then in an adjustment 
through the vague hope of gold that made of their possessions at the beginning of this 
the bait of so much early exploration. For century, the latter power, retaining Bougain- 
two centuries they had been lost sight of, ville, the largest and northernmost of the 
coming to be treated as a myth, till redis- group ; transferred Choiseul and Ysabel to 
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the British flag, already planted on New 
Georgia, Guadalcanal Malaita, and San 
Cristoval; but the war storm of 1914 over- 
whelmed German occupation here as in 
their Bismarck Archipelago. The British 
islands, which Australia would like to take 
under her wing, have been administered 
by a deputy commissioner from the Govern- 
ment of Fiji, his rule centred at Tulagi, 
a small island between Malaita and Gua- 
dalcanal other ports of note being Gizo 
and Faisi, about which the wooded shores 



are now broken by cultivation. Here also, 
the chief commercial production is copra, 
which has brought a well-known British 
firm of soap-makers to plant a branch of 
its enterprise so far from home. The 
tamed natives are so loyal that in 1915 
villages vied with each other in sending 
contributions of copra for the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund; but the interior parts of the 
large islands have hardly yet been brought 
under our influence. 

For the most part they are mountainous 
and richly wooded, Mt. Balbi, 
in Bougainville, being over 
10,000 feet. There are several 
volcanoes, active or extinct; 
but these islands seem not 
to be so fearsomely shaken 
as their neighbours towards 
New Guinea. They are, in 
many parts, much beset by 
reefs and shoals that make 
navigation about them more 
difficult for European vessels 
than for the large canoes of 
the coasts, in which, with 
slaughter as a loadstone, 
war-parties will push their 
raids a hundred miles or so 
from home. 

The inhabitants, esti- 
mated at about 175,000, have 
borne a specially bad name 
for ferocious inhospitality, 
though D’Urville, one of the 
first modern voyagers who 
came in contact with them, 
formed a higher opinion of 
their character. For enmity 
to white men, indeed, they 
have had some reason in the 
kidnapping raids of the 
labour traffic; but among 
themselves they are no more 
friendly, one village being 
often at war with another a 
few miles off. Head-hunting, 
slave-catching, and man-eat-* 
ing are their most earnestly 
cultivated arts, yet with this 
barbarity goes a singulat 
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degree of agricultural industry, and a readi- 
ness to trade with, if possible to cheat, the 
white men who bring them more efficient 
weapons. What has been said in the last 
section applies generally to the natives of 
the Solomon group; but some of the latter 
show a strain of Polynesian blood modifying 
their Melanesian characteristics. Cautious 
as well as cruel, they have learned a certain 
respect for white men through the reprisals 
of ships of war for the massacres by which 
they were wont to welcome strangers. Mr. 
Walter Coote highly praises their talent for 
carving, shown specially in the gondola- 
like canoes, which are also richly orna- 
mented with shells. He declares their long 
spears the finest weapons of the South 
Seas, and found some of the houses re- 
sembling “ the poorer chalets of Switzer- 
land These are often elevated on plat- 
forms, above the swampy soil; sometimes, 
as protection against enemies, they are 
perched loftily upon trees, reached by a 
swinging cane ladder twenty yards or so 
long; or the ill-neighboured people en- 
trench their dwellings upon rock fortresses . 1 
Mr. C. F. Wood was astonished by carved 
human figures forming the posts of long 
canoe sheds which seemed the chief public 
building of a village, in which also were 

1 Mr. C. M. Woodford, who spent some time on 
Guadalcanar, which he describes as the richest of 
the islands, where the people appear to be less in- 
tractable, gives us in his Naturalist among the Head- 
hunters, this picture of a native interior, which presents 
also some hint of outdoor occupations. “ The 
corner of a large house close to the landing-place was 
assigned to me during my stay, which I was to share 
with about a dozen men and boys, my corner being 
partitioned off by a piece of string; and though, 
whenever I was at home, an inquisitive mob of natives 
were constantly watching me and remarking to one 
another upon my every movement, no one ventured 
to intrude beyond the string or to touch any of my 
property. In this corner I arranged my appliances 
for bird-skinning, and as I had brought some candles 
with me I was able to work at night, for the natives 
use no kind of lamp to light their houses after dark. 
My food consisted of cooked yams, and fish was 
brought to me morning and evening. My bed was 
a dirty pandanus-leaf mat spread upon some logs laid 
^ide by side upon the bare ground; and each of the 
other occupants of the house was similarly provided, 
the beds or bunks being ranged in a line down each 
side of the house, the feet of the sleepers almost 
meeting in the middle. By the side of each sleeper 
was a small fire of wood (although the nights in the 
Solomons are very warm, and I never registered a 
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A Brown-skinned Dandy, Solomon Islands, 
wearing Hibiscus Flowers in his Flair 

stored wooden gongs for summoning the 
tribe to feast or fray, carved bowls and 
huge mortars for pounding food, and, 
among a great collection of bones, the 

lower night temperature at sea-level than 74 0 F.) 
The smoke from these smouldering fires makes it 
extremely disagreeable to pass the night in native 
houses. But, from long experience, I have at length 
become somewhat accustomed to it. The bunks are 
sometimes so horribly dirty that I have, on more than 
one occasion, when travelling with the natives in the 
bush, preferred to lie down among the white ashes 
of an old file rather than upon the uncomfortable 
logs. The house which I am describing was about 
fifteen feet wide by forty feet long. Simply a sloping 
roof of sago thatch. At night the narrow window- 
like doorway was barricaded from the inside, and no 
one left the house till daylight. Sharp-pointed 
stakes are stuck obliquely in the ground outside to 
offer an obstacle to the approach of enemies in the 
dark. As I sat in my corner I could see, by the light 
of my candle, the natives lolling in all sorts of easy 
and uneasy attitudes on their respective bunks. Above 
each man’s head, the handle stuck into the thatch, 
where it would be in a moment within reach of his 
hand in case of necessity, was his tomahawk, while 
his wicker-shield was close by. In racks above my 
head were dozens of spears, some of them only 
sharpened sticks, others elaborately decorated and 
carved and cruelly barbed with bones from the wing 
of the fiying-fox.” 
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human skulls that are their dearest trophies. 

Among strictly domestic utensils, they 
have clay cooking-pots, coco-nutshell drink- 
ing vessels, plaited fans, and palm-leaf mats. 
Their clothes cost them little; but they 
make a brave display of shell and pearl 
ornaments, and show an idyllic taste for 
decorating themselves with flowers and 
leaves. They are proud to acquire articles 
of cast-off European clothing, which they 
turn to unintended uses, either keeping a 
shirt to display on special occasions, or 
wearing it night and day till it drops to 
pieces. The hair is often stained to a light 
colour by lime, and the skin adorned by 
scarring rather than tattooing, which in the 
case of women sometimes takes an artisti- 
cally delicate form. They are the darkest 
of Melanesians, so black that coal would 
make a white mark on them, as sailors say. 
Their naturally not so bad looks are spoiled 
by a kind of ringworm and other skin 
diseases common among them; then they 
are found liable to influenza and mumps, 
the latter probably introduced by inter- 
course with white men. All diseases are 
little helped by the cheating quackery of 
the medicine-men, who make the nearest 
approach to a priesthood, doing a thriving 
trade in charms and curses, as well as 
professing to conjure the weather, which 
in these islands is apt to be excessively 
wet. 

The tribes live in villages, under heredi- 
tary chiefs, who, sometimes by wealth, 
cunning, or martial prowess, are able to 
extend their power over neighbouring com- 
munities; but more commonly each pre- 
serves a truculent independence. In the 
woods around, perhaps at a considerable 
distance, if left in peace by their enemies, 
they cultivate sago, taro, bananas, coco- 
nuts, bread-fruit, yams, gourds, sugar-cane, 
and other crops. The tender tops of young 
palms enter into their dietary, also various 
nuts, as those of the kanari-palm that have 
been named Solomon Island almonds. When 
it can be had, they eat fish and the flesh of 
the animah found on these islands — pigs, 
opossums, crocodiles, lizards, bush-hens, &c. 
The natives assert that man-like apes may 
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be found in the woods; but this wants 
corroboration. Among the curiosities of 
animal life here are enormous rats and 
frogs; a crab that eats coco-nuts, and can 
climb trees for them; and a tiny bee whose 
almost liquid honey is used as a drink. 
The chewing of betel, a habit spread over 
most of Melanesia, was once the Solomon 
Islander’s only stimulant; but through 
white men they have learned to be in- 
ordinately fond of smoking, almost from 
their mother’s breast. Tobacco is the 
main currency used by the traders, along 
with clay pipes and wax matches. In 
some parts an elaborate native currency 
was found in use, with coco-nuts answering 
to coppers, strings of shell beads to silver, 
and dog’s or porpoise’s teeth as the most 
valuable coin. It is still but a few hundred 
white men who live scattered through the 
islands, most of them with an influence so 
demoralizing that at one point the Melan- 
esian mission station had to be withdrawn 
in despair. 

Dr. Guppy, who inclines to hold these 
shock-headed islanders not so black as they 
are painted, declares that the redeeming 
feature of their intercourse with white men 
for a quarter of a century has been the 
heroism of the missionaries who laboured 
to win them from savagery, it is to be 
feared with little result. Many of them 
came into touch with civilization under less 
favourable circumstances, carried off, either 
by their own consent or without it, to 
serve a term of labour in the Queensland 
or Fiji plantations. These emigrants often 
died from home-sickness, or, to put it 
gently, unfamiliar conditions of life. When 
they came back to their country, along 
with a stock of English oaths, they brought 
part of their earnings in the shape of 
muskets, axes, and knives, also supplied 
by the traders; then, if landed a few miles 
from their own village, their welcome so 
near home was as likely as not being killed 
and eaten. Thus it becomes a question 
whether the work of taming the rude 
Solomon Islanders will keep pace with 
the effects of putting in their hands more 
deadly means for mutual extermination. 




Outrig'g'er Canoe, Reef island (Santa Cruz Group) 

This type or canoe is peculiar to the Archipelago. The distinguishing feature of the boat is the raised platform (a.ul 
shelter) erected on a beam connecting the canoe and its supporting ouuigger. This is balanced by a similar platform 
on the other side of the hull. 
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Two hundred miles east of the Solomon 
Islands, included in the same administra- 
tion, lies the Santa Cruz group, some 
dozen volcanic islets, with a labyrinth of 
coral reefs, which have also been christened 
the Queen Charlotte Islands. The largest, 
Santa Cruz, is only some 16 miles long. 
The Papuan-Polynesian inhabitants are en- 
terprising sailors and fishermen, as one 
might expect from their narrow bounds. 
Also they were fierce cannibals, best known 
by a series of tragedies that have marked 
their occasional intercourse with the world. 
Among these islands died Mendana, the 
sixteenth-century discoverer. Their redis- 
coverer two hundred years later, Captain 
Carteret, was attacked by the natives. La 
Perouse, the French Captain Cook, was 


THE NEW 

The New Hebrides Islands, two hundred 
miles to the south of Santa Cruz, had much 
the same ill reputation; but of late years 
most of them have been tamed by mis- 
sionary enterprise, bringing about altered 
conditions of life that, as well as the drunk- 
enness and diseases introduced by other 
visitors, are said to be killing off the inhabi- 
tants, who at one time were calculated at 
85,000; another much higher estimate repre- 
sents the population as reduced to one- 
tenth in little more than a generation. 
They also have been brought into relations 
with the white men by the Queensland 
labour traffic, for which this archipelago 
was at one time a chief recruiting-ground. 
Its volcanic islands, extending for hundreds 
of miles, were at first christened the Holy 
Spirit group, then the New Cyclades; but 
the name that has stuck was given them by 
Captain Cook. At the north end come the 
coral group of the Torres Islands, whose 
people are mainly Polynesian, and the Banks 
Islands, hit upon by Bligh in the perilous 
voyage forced upon him by the mutineers 
of the Bounty , and named after Sir Joseph 
Banks, Cook’s companion, who did so much 
to promote South Sea discovery. Espiritu 
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here wrecked, relics of his two frigates 
being discovered many years afterwards. 
Here, in our own time, Bishop Patteson 
and Commodore Goodenough were mur- 
dered, a fate that has not daunted mis- 
sionary effort. Traders, too, trust them- 
selves among such treacherously truculent 
islanders, who have a childish taste for 
bright-coloured wares, shown in the long 
belts covered with scarlet feathers that pass 
among them as money; and another pecu- 
liarity of Santa Cruz is the use of a rude 
loom for weaving mats with ornamental 
patterns. A little to the north of the main 
chain, the Lord Howe Islands have the 
alias of Untong Java to distinguish them 
from their tiny namesake off the Australian 
coast. 


HEBRIDES 

Santo, about eighty miles long, is the largest 
of the New Hebrides, among which Efate 
or Sandwich is known for the settlement of 
Port Vila, upon a natural harbour, and 
Ambrym for an enormous volcanic crater, 
which may turn out to be one of the largest 
in the world, but the superstitious natives 
shrink from guiding explorers to its fear- 
some wonders. At the end of 1913, the 
whole face of this island was altered by 
an eruption from ten vents, when hills 
were thrown up out of boiling sea that 
buried stretches of land. Another violent 
volcano makes the chief feature of Tanna, 
one of the southern islands, on which, as 
on its neighbour Erromanga, the mission- 
aries have gained a firm footing; and on 
Aneiteum the remains of a once much 
larger population appear to be all converted. 
Mallicollo is hardly yet explored, its interior 
still being held by wild natives. 

Most of these islands are mountainous 
and thickly wooded. Copra is their chief 
natural product, and next to this sandal- 
wood, which, as elsewhere, appears to be 
growing scarce. Sulphur might be abun- 
dantly supplied by the volcanoes, of which 
over a score appear to be active. Port Vila 
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In the Cotton Fields of Malo, New Hebrides 
This group grows excellent cotton, especially of the Sea Island variety. 


is the trading and official centre. French 
and British settlers have started plantations 
of coffee, sugar-cane, cotton, and rubber; 
and with less success Australians tried to 
introduce sheep on one of the islands. 

Of some 700 or 800 white men, the 
majority are French, some of them freed 
convicts from New Caledonia, who do not 
make the best kind of settlers. The French 
made motions towards mastery here, strongly 
resented by the Australian colonies. By 
way of compromise, France and Britain 
agreed to a Condominium or dual pro- 
tectorate over the islands, each nation sup- 
plying a commissioner and a naval police 
force, while the head of a joint court, like 
the podesta of quarrelsome Italian cities in 
the Middle Ages, was to be an impartial 
outsider, appointed by the King of Spain. 
Unfortunately this arrangement has not 

VOL. VIII. 


worked very well, British temper being out 
of tune with French regard for centralization 
and officialdom. There has been a good deal 
of friction between the two nationalities, as 
between Protestant and Catholic mission- 
aries: and British traders look askance on the 
operations of a French company, subsidized 
by the French Government. It would be only 
natural if the French sought to spread their 
influence from the neighbouring colony of 
New Caledonia, where Australian patriotism 
is unwilling to tolerate them unless as “ care- 
takers ”. In the meanwhile the colonial John 
Bull finds comfort in noting that the beche- 
de-mer jargon, the “ pidgin ” of the South 
Seas, is based upon English rather than 
on French or German, and that the natives 
profess to be less unfriendly to us than to 
the " oui-oui men ”, a point on which one 
would like to compare French reporters. 

135 
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NEW CALEDONIA 


This, with its insignificant dependency, 
the Loyalty Islands, south of the New 
Hebrides, belongs to France, and has been 
used as a penal settlement, which makes 
an eyesore to Australia, while frequent 
escapes of convicts to its shores, 800 miles 
away, have given rise to international fric- 
tion. This line of gaunt, gloomy moun- 
tains, enclosed by a fence of coral reefs and 
sand-banks, is 250 miles long by about 35 
broad, shows several peaks rising to over 
5000 feet, and affords room for one river- 
course of nearly 100 miles. Discovered by 
Captain Cook, and given up by the British 
as worthless, it has proved rich in minerals, 
including coal, copper, and nickel, all pro- 
fitably worked. It has some fine timber; 
the Australian gum tree and valuable pines 
flourishing near mangrove swamps, also 
gigantic banyans, rapidly growing sandal- 
wood, and the iron-wood whose stems sigh 
like an ^Eolian harp in every breeze; but 
the dominant tree appears to be the un- 
graceful niaouli , whose crooked trunk makes 
excellent building material, while its stiff 
bark is turned to various purposes, and it 
is believed to have the same sanitating 
qualities as the eucalyptus. The lantana 
( Verbena giganted), like some other intro- 
duced plants, has spread so fast as to be- 
come a nuisance. To the native crops, 
maize, yams, and taro, the French have 
added sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, wheat, 
tobacco, &c.; but the soil is on the whole 
so poor that for vegetables and other supplies 
the inhabitants have depended much on 
Australia. Some parts, however, offer fruit- 
ful valleys and good grazing lands. Cattle 
appear to thrive on the island, which has 
a scanty indigenous fauna of rats, bats, 
huge owls, with crabs, locusts, mosquitoes, 
and other pests. The climate is said to be 
healthy, drier, and cooler than in other parts 
of Melanesia; yet the sun must be very 
trying, if, as M. Rochefort declares, the 
shallow water on the shore was unbearably 


hot for bathers, who, swimming farther out, 
found the skin scorched off their necks and 
shoulders. 

All the drawbacks of the colony have 
been set in relief by the ill-fame of a penal 
station that scared away free settlers. After 
the Commune, thousands of insurgents 
were deported to this island, of which, 
when released on an amnesty, they natur- 
ally brought back no inviting account. The 
ordinary convicts are arranged in classes, 
with different degrees of freedom according 
to their sentence and conduct, the highest 
class being practically free but not allowed 
to return to France till after a period of 
probationary exile, and these seem to be 
the chief planters; while the lower classes 
are kept to forced labour on public works. 
Though closely guarded, they have fre- 
quently carried out attempts at escape by 
getting possession of boats and boldly 
launching out to sea, or, as in the case of 
M. Rochefort, bribing the captain of some 
foreign vessel to stow them away for the 
voyage to Australia. Some, on this adven- 
ture, have fallen victims to the sharks that 
are more vigilant keepers than the gen- 
darmes; others, escaping to the interior, 
have fared ill among the native tribes, who 
could choose between feasting on a runaway 
or earning the reward set upon his head. 
These islanders, some 30,000 strong, origin- 
ally proved hard to conquer, and at one 
time rose in fierce rebellion; but they seem 
now in the way of extermination, sullenly 
refusing to make friends with the foe they 
cannot resist by their savage warfare. Their 
ill-will makes them keen bloodhounds in 
the chase of convicts, who, even when 
freed, appear to be treated as pariahs by 
their own countrymen. 

The white population numbers 20,000 or 
so, including convicts and soldiers. Of 
these, nearly half are concentrated about 
the chief town, Noumea, a good harbour 
near the south-east end of the island. 
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“ It is twin sister to Port 
Said,” suggests Mr. Coote 
as the most unflattering 
comparison he could hit on. 
“ Noumea, blinking in the 
sunlight — Noumea, sun- 
burnt, scorched, dried up — 
great Heaven! what a place 
for light-hearted French- 
men to come to! And yet 
they are here , surely enough . 
At the bars drinking syrups, 
and in the saloons playing 
billiards, and at their little 
shop -doors. . . . The 

women, too, tripping up the 
street and sitting in their 
shops are no less unmis- 
takable — so daintily shod, 
so neatly dressed, with such 
good figures and bewitching 
airs. They all seemed out 
of place, though, men and 
women too, with their bow- 
ing and shoulder - shrug - 
ging and hat-raising and 
energetic conversing; the 
tropical sun and the shade- 
less, long, unlovely streets 
3 eemed unsuited to them.” 

Britons, too, may be 
seen here, much of the 
local shipping being in 
their hands; then, as a 
patch of strange colour, 
among the convicts ap- 
pear Arabs in fez and 
burnous , exiled from far 
Algiers. The island of 
Nou, off Noumea, has 
been used as a specially 
secure confinement, from 



A Pretty Cascade in the Interior of New Caledonia 


which, however, many 
convicts have escaped by swimming. From 
Noumea a railway is being pushed on to 
other settlements. 

On the other side of the island is Kanala, 
centre of the workings of green nickel, that, 
found along a considerable stretch of this 
coast, supplies what seems as yet New 
Caledonia's most valuable product, in the 
world's supply of which it has Canada as 
sole competitor. The mines partly belong 


to foreign enterprise, and they are, or at 
one time were, worked mainly by Cornish 
miners, the rough labour being largely 
done by Japanese, Javanese, or by Kanakas 
recruited from other islands. The natives, 
industrious enough on their own account, 
will not work for their French masters, who 
appear to treat them, though firmly, con- 
siderately enough, without thawing their 
resentment. They are a powerful naked 
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race, not ill-looking for blacks, and more 
skilled in the arts of war than of peace. 
They have, however, plantations of yams, 
taro, sugar-canes, &c., and keep half-wild 
pigs about their villages, where the towering 
conical roofs of the chiefs’ houses are con- 
spicuous objects, adorned often with gro- 
tesque carvings. Another striking sight is 
the groves of gloomy pines, in which, among 
rocks and tangled bush, they lay their mat- 
wrapped dead, with yams and coco-nut 
shells of water hung above them for re- 
freshment of the exiled spirit. Catholic 
missionaries have had only partial success 
in winning them from their native super- 
stitions; and still their great festal gather- 
ings are for the “ pilo-pilo ” dances, that 
exhibit savage ferocity in a most gruesome 
light. 1 

The Loyalty Islands, lying to the north, 
low and flat masses of coralline rock, on 
which a wrinkled fold, fifty feet high, counts 
for a hill, seem to be of no great value to 
the French. Their once-naked-and-canni- 
bal inhabitants have been largely tamed by 
both Catholic and Protestant missionaries, 

1 M. Jules Gamier (Oceanie) was able to “ assist 
at ** one of these appalling dances. “ It was in 
mid-darkness of a moonless night: at first the eye 
made out a great moving mass, from which escaped 
now whoops, now queer chants full of varied expres- 
sion of melancholy, of joy, of grief, of anger, of fury, 
accompanied by the dull striking of bamboos and 
round pieces of bark clashed together, by the panting 
and wheezing in cadence of the dancers, by the 
guttural cries and howls of the warriors. . . . Then 
shone out some niaouli torches and let us have a 
glimpse of hundreds of naked bronze figures, black- 
ened and tattooed, dancing in a ring, brandishing in 
time their clubs, tomahawks, or spears. What was 
the meaning of these songs that lit their eyes with 
such a terrible gleam? And what are these harpy- 
like hags about, who, holding torches, run with super- 
human rapidity round the circle? For the moment 
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though these have introduced a new cause 
of feud. The largest island is Lifua, about 
50 miles long, which Mrs. Hadfield, after 
a quarter of a century’s missionary experi- 
ence, praises for its beauty, and describes 
its natives as honest, truthful, intelligent, 
and not bad-looking in contrast to the 
sullen intractability of the New Caledonians, 
who have been dying out much faster. The 
people are also noted, even among the 
amphibious South Sea Islanders, as good 
boatmen and swimmers. 

To the south-east lies the Isle of Pines, 
used as a prison for the worst class of 
convicts, though it has a better climate 
than that of the main island. What has 
been said as to convicts may soon be read 
in the past tense, as for some years back 
France has sent out no fresh cargoes of 
the kind; and it is understood that this 
colony will cease to be a penal settlement, 
much to the satisfaction of its Australian 
neighbours. The Wallis group of islands 
to the north-east of Fiji, with their few 
thousand inhabitants, are also a French 
dependency under the care of New Cale- 
donia. 

they are silent as ghosts: the savage man speaks, the 
woman holds her tongue. . . . The exciting effect 
of these festivals on the Kanacks must be very great, 
since they can keep up such fatiguing dances for days 
and nights without taking nourishment. If, as wc 
watched them, they had drunk any stimulant, this 
might explain their long fit of exaltation. But, in 
spite of their continued fast, towards the end of these 
scenes their howling grew to a diabolic pitch, and the 
dancers stamped and bounded in a way that would 
have tired out white men’s muscles after a quarter of 
an hour. Then it is, they say, that in the middle of 
the ring the unhappy victims of their repulsive passion 
are killed, to be devoured while their flesh still 
quivers, feasts followed by orgies of which the frame 
is that hedge of howling and stamping fiends. A 
real likeness of the scene could be reproduced only 
by artists familiar with the infernal visions of Dante.” 



THE FIJIAN ARCHIPELAGO 


The Fiji Islands may be taken as a link 
between Melanesia and Polynesia, while as 
a British colony of hopeful prospects, and 
as a considerable mass of land in a central 
position among the South Sea archipelagos, 
they are not unworthy of separate mention. 
To the smaller windward islands properly 
belongs the name Fiji, which on the lee- 
ward side of the group takes the form of 
Viti. Lying 1200 miles north of New 
Zealand, at the south-west corner of Poly- 
nesia, this archipelago consists of two large 
islands and some two hundred small ones, 
many of these uninhabited, many mere 
reefs, in all making up an area larger than 
Wales. 

By race the people are mainly Mela- 
nesian, but of a superior breed, elevated by 
some contact with Polynesian religion and 
customs as by an infusion of Polynesian 
blood, well marked on the east side, where 
their neighbours the Tongans have pushed 
conquest and settlements. We found them 
decently if slightly dressed, cleanly in their 
ways, more strict in morals than the disso- 
lute Polynesian islanders, and not so much 
given to grotesque ornament as their kins- 
men of Melanesia. The fact that their 
language was one of similar dialects over 
the whole group points to a higher develop- 
ment than that of the barbarous tribes who 
on the same island can interchange ideas 
mainly by voies dc fait. Not that the Fijians 
were a peaceful or humane people. With 
their spears, clubs, slings, and bows they 
carried on lively warfare, which might be 
extended from island to island by fleets of 
canoes 100 feet long, kept steady by big 
outriggers, or lashed in couples to support 
a platform or pooped deck. The hostile 


tribes were ruled by venerated hereditary 
chiefs who, under a sort of feudal system, 
could be brought more or less completely 
to recognize the headship of a king of the 
whole archipelago. Till half a century ago 
they had a bad reputation for cannibalism 
— “ long pig ” being their favourite dainty, 
supplied by friends as well as foes also 
for human sacrifices, in which the victims, 
it is said, often gave themselves voluntarily 
to be buried alive, as was the lot of old 
and sick persons, while mothers made little 
of killing their female children, and wives 
let themselves be strangled to fill up their 
husband’s tomb. The striking feature of 
Fijian history is the way in which this 
fierce character has been quickly subdued, 
a revolution chiefly due to missionary in- 
fluence. Travellers, who find them so 
friendly, so good-natured, so lazy, can 
hardly believe that some Fijians in their 
hearts still half-revere the “ tiger shark ”, 
to appease which, they remember how a 
live child would be exposed as an offering; 
and that w T ithin living memory a chief could 
boast of having eaten nearly nine hundred 
men, the count kept by stones which he set 
up as monuments of such treats. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century 
these islands came to know white men 
through a shipwreck on their coasts; then 
soon afterwards they got early settlers in a 
gang of escaped convicts from Australia, 
v r ho attached themselves to rival chiefs, and 
by their firearms helped on the work of 
slaughter, till most of them had their turn 
to be killed and eaten. Intercourse with 
the crews of whalers and traders proved 
hardly more civilizing; but in 1835 the 
islands to the east were invaded by Wesleyan 
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missionaries from the neighbouring Tonga 
group, where they had already gained a 
footing. For twenty years they had a hard 
fight against the blood-thirsty instincts of 
the people, hindered, too, by the rivalry 
of not less bold Catholic priests, who, how- 
ever, have not found so much success here. 
The missionaries were helped by the pres- 
tige of their race — •“ muskets and gunpowder 
are true!” as one would-be disciple ex- 
claimed — and later on by the arms of their 
convert, King George of Tonga, interfering 
in the welter of Fijian politics to establish 
the supremacy of a chief named Thakombau 
— or Cacobau, as he is spelt by later writers 
— whose power in many parts of the group, 
indeed, remained much like that of James 
V over his Roderick Dhus and Douglases. 
Schooled by rebellion and other troubles, 
Thakombau had already shown favour to the 
Christian teaching, and in 1857 he allowed 
himself to be baptized, professing his faith, 
as one of the missionaries could not but 
remark, before a congregation of “ husbands, 
whose wives he had dishonoured; widows, 
whose husbands he had slain; sisters, whose 
relatives had been strangled by his orders; 
relatives, whose friends he had eaten; and 
children, the descendants of those he had 
murdered, and who had vowed to avenge 
the wrongs inflicted on their fathers!” 

Though their royal convert’s faith, it is 
ow r ned, “ was very meagrely illustrated by 
good works ”, the missionaries had now a 
comparatively easy task under the king’s 
protection; for a time, indeed, they exer- 
cised the authority well earned by their 
perils and sufferings. Temples were de- 
stroyed; a church was built; a gallows also 
appeared as a sign of civilization, replacing 
the unspeakable tortures that had been the 
daily procedure of Fijian law. Cannibalism, 
for some time back forbidden by Thakom- 
bau, quickly died out, except as here and 
there occurring on the sly in out-of-the-way 
parts; and most of the people came to show 
a certain shame even in talking of it. Other 
heathen practices were abolished in favour 
of missionary ideas of propriety and devo- 
tion, to which almost all the people are now 
won, though their belief cannot be called of 


a high type, the new religion being some- 
times basely alloyed with the old. At least, 
as if weary of cruel war, they have settled 
down to live in peace, the old customs 
dying hardest in the mountainous interioi 
of the chief islands. 

The political government, once like to 
become a Wesleyan hierarchy, for some 
time continued an unstable one. From 
Australia and elsewhere, now that the islands 
were quiet, planters went on arriving, who 
would not let the missionaries have all 
their own way. The European residents 
were disposed to treat Thakombau as a 
puppet-king, solemnly crowned with a 
wooden diadem; but he soon felt the cares 
of kingship when he attempted to raise 
taxes, a proceeding resented by both white 
and black subjects. A fine levied upon him 
by the United States put him to the neces- 
sity of offering to cede his vain sovereignty 
to Great Britain, which declined it at the 
price of a few thousand pounds; and the 
money was supplied by an Australian com- 
pany in return for concessions of land 
which the king had hardly power to grant. 
Thakombau lived mainly on the little island 
fortress of Bau, well contented, after his 
turbulent early days, to reign but not govern. 
As the planters increased in numbers they 
got him to establish a sort of constitution, 
which practically put power in the hands 
of white men chiefly concerned to fill their 
own pockets. But this did not work well; 
the State sank into bankruptcy; the bank- 
notes it issued fell almost to the value of 
waste-paper; and want of firm authority 
again began to attract lawless adventurers, 
so that the ill-cemented civilization of Fiji 
threatened to fall in pieces. 

The king found a worthier adviser in Sir 
John Thurston, who was destined to end 
a long connection with this country as 
British governor. Another offer of annexa- 
tion was made to Great Britain, which, in 
1874, accepted the responsibility; and since 
then the islands have been governed as 
a Crown colony, the king and the leading 
chiefs comfortably pensioned off, some of 
them well content to exchange patriotic 
sentiment for a liberal indulgence in papa - 
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langhi gin and brandy. The native nobility 
still have a high prestige, wisely utilized 
by their foreign masters. Under the control 
of British officials, much authority is still 
left to the Roko , a governor appointed over 
each province, to the Buli y or district chief, 
and to the headman of each village; then 
there are provincial, district, and village 
councils, by which, with as little inter- 
ference as may be, the people are allowed 
to carry on their own local government. 
There are two native members on the Legis- 
lative Council, the Parliament of the Gover- 
nor, who is also High Commissioner for our 
Pacific Islands. A force that most makes for 
order is the moral influence of the mis- 
sionaries, who have a church and school 
in every village, where the old state of things 
may still be recorded by hollows in the 
earth, marking the great ovens used for 
cooking human bodies, and the stones 
against which were dashed out the brains 
of victims devoted to heathen gods. A 
small body of police, chiefly native, is found 
enough for keeping the peace, under a code 
of English law to some extent adapted to 
the notions and conditions of Fijian life. 
If the chiefs at heart regret their old inde- 
pendence, they see well to fall in with the 
new order; and the most openly discon- 
tented subjects here are some of the whites, 
who kick against the rule of a Crown colony, 
which they would fain exchange for union 
with New Zealand or Australia. Many of 
the natives, indeed, are said to express the 
same desire, but this childlike people would 
be less fit than the Maoris to make citizens 
of a free state. In the war they showed 
their loyalty by a Labour Corps sent to 
Europe, where one old chief suggested that 
he might do good service by eating the 
enemy, and one young one, an Oxford gra- 
duate, enlisted in the French Foreign Legion 
when rejected by our army. 

After the annexation, Thakombau and 
his court were treated to a trip as far as 
Sydney on a man-of-war. Unhappily they 
brought back with them the infection of 
measles, that in a few months killed some 
30,000 to 50,000 people, by some accounts 
one-third of the whole population, a calamity 
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which, taken for a judgment of the old gods, 
brought a check in the conversion of these 
superstitious islanders. New diseases and 
changed habits of life seem now to be wasting 
them faster than their own ferocities; and 
it is feared that they may in no long time 
suffer the extinction we inflict on aboriginal 
peoples. They are liable to leprosy, malig- 
nant ulcers, elephantiasis, and other skin 
diseases. Like the inhabitants of other 
South Sea islands, it is found that they do 
not take kindly to work in plantations, from 
which they can always run away; so the 
planters sought more manageable 4 4 hands ” 
in Melanesian natives, recruited by the 
44 labour trade ” that, as in the case of 
Queensland, was often carried on with 
scandalous abuses and had to be brought 
under strict regulation. These, however, 
were almost entirely supplanted by more 
patient and biddable Indian coolies, who 
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after the expiration of their bound service 
did not in most cases claim their right to 
be sent back; and now that this importa- 
tion h^s been stopped, they number some 
50,000, with not quite 4000 white men 
and the Fijian natives making up a total 
population of about 150,000. The bug- 
bear of the dominant minority, in moments 
of depression, is not so much a revolt of 
the once fierce natives, as the pretensions 
of those Asiatics, whose original humility 
may wax fat and kick on so rich soil, where 
they make themselves much at home. 
Released after five years, they use their 
little savings to buy land, or to set up as 
store-keepers and hawkers, thriving by in- 
dustry, frugality, and cunning that give 
them advantage over the lazy and careless 
Fijian. A proposed addition of free In- 
dian immigrants here foreshadows such 
troubles as distract our Kenya colony. 

For Europeans the climate is not un- 
healthy, but somewhat enervating, produc- 
ing often a mental lassitude that willingly 
adopts the favourite native phrase maiua , 

“ to-morrow ”, and sometimes ends in com- 
plete prostration. A good deal of low fever 
has appeared among the settlers; but there 
is no malignant malaria on the islands, as 
might be feared from their rank vegetation 
and moist hot climate, which has the merit 
of being fairly equable, regular, and cooled 
by sea-breezes for the greater part of the 
year, to a mean temperature of about 8o°. 
The average rainfall is about 100 inches, 
falling through the year, but chiefly in our 
winter months, the middle of wiiich is also 
the season of muggy heat and violent hurri- 
canes; else calms and light winds justify 
the name of the Pacific. Snow is unknown; 
hail and fog are rare. Most rain comes to 
the weather side, that is the east, w'hich has 
the richer vegetation, while the leeward 
shores may be comparatively dry and bare. 
Almost everywhere the slopes of these 
mountainous islands have a rich volcanic 
soil, bearing woods of palms, pines, and 
other trees, filled up with dense evergreen 
jungle, often brightened by such points of 
colour as the scarlet bloom of the hibiscus, 
the yellow of oranges and lemons, the 
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golden balls of the shaddock, the orange- 
tinted fruit of the papaw, perfumed white 
trumpet-flowers a foot long, and masses of 
croton bushes varying “ through every tone 
of crimson and gold to green and primrose ”, 
The coast plains, too, are often richly 
wooded, or covered with grass and reeds, 
till broken up for plantations. One curious 
production is a kind of luminous fungus, 
which a jovial Fijian may use for playing 
tricks in the dark, like the turnip lantern 
of our ploughboys. 

Some of the timber is valuable for build- 
ing purposes; other trees, like the sandal- 
wood., have been so much in demand by 
traders as to become rare. Large and 
luxuriant are the plantations of coco-nut, 
which, besides copra for trade, furnish meat 
and drink from the nuts, salad from the top 
shoots, cordage from the fibre, thatch, bas- 
kets, fans, &c., from the leaves, torches from 
their ribs, and cups and lamps from the 
shells split into half. The bread-fruit also, 
with its massive green globes, is common 
about the native villages, .among gardens of 
yams, taro, bananas, sweet-potatoes, into 
wdiich onions, cabbages, pumpkins, peas, 
and other foreign vegetables are introduced. 
Pineapples and melons are plentiful in 
some parts. These descendants of cannibals 
are mainly vegetarians, though they keep 
pigs and poultry about their homes, for- 
merly built for safety on heights, now 
brought dowm to the richer shore strips, 
where they nestle in green shade. 

The houses, square or oblong, often sur- 
rounded by a neat fence of bamboo or of 
castor-oil plant, have usually walls of stiff 
reeds bound together by coco-nut fibre, 
and roofs thatched with grass or plaited 
palm-leaves, with an opening for door and 
window's in one, a simple style of building 
that allow r s free ventilation as well as the 
frequent ingress not only of domestic 
animals, but of the crabs, lizards, harmless 
snakes, mice, cockroaches, centipedes, and 
mosquitoes that chiefly figure as the native 
fauna, along wflth beautiful birds and butter- 
flies. The building may be divided into two 
parts by a reed screen, the sleeping- room 
having its floor slightly raised, on which a 
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Fiji: a typical native family before their house 


wooden frame supports a bed of parallel 
canes, hung round with a mosquito- curtain. 
In better-class houses the beams are some- 
times covered with unnet yarn and vari- 
coloured strings of coco-nut fibre wound 
round them so as to form striking patterns; 
and a favourite ornament is clusters of 
whale’s teeth, which pass here as precious 
possessions. Other furniture is supplied 
by mats or carpets of palm-leaf, and by 
hangings of painted bark cloth. Besides 
such vessels as wooden bowls and plugged 
joints of bamboo, the Fijians had well- 
shaped and coloured pottery of their own, 
sometimes in large pots and jars containing 
several gallons, or as much as a hogshead; 
but this art is dying out among them as 
European utensils and conveniences come 
more and more into use. 

The native cloth of fibre, here finely 
worked and dyed, has much given way 
to cheap cotton stuff; but still many of 
them make their sulu kilts of variegated 
leaves, and stick to this paradisaic dress. 


that is quite enough for their climate. 
Their savage painting and tattooing are 
dying out, yet a man will black his face 
or smear himself all over with coco-nut 
oil as a protection against the heat of the 
sun, and their huge mops of hair are dyed 
or powdered with lime, which makes a 
useful cosmetic as keeping off vermin. This 
point of pride, which the missionaries have 
been able to cut down, was often so ela- 
borately dressed to stand on end that, like 
other South Sea Islanders, the Fijian dandy 
had to be equipped with a wooden rest on 
which he might lay his head at night 
without disarranging his coiffure. One 
chief’s lordly mop has been measured with 
a circumference of five feet; and such 
an one’s barber held an important office 
of state. Sometimes the natural head of 
hair was replaced by an enormous wig. 
A man shaves his face, however, even if 
the razor be no better than a bit of broken 
glass. He is still fond of barbarous orna- 
ments, such as a necklace of whale’s teeth 
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or a curved boar’s tusk, breastplates, and 
bracelets of shell; but for good specimens 
of these, as of clubs, wigs, and other curi- 
osities, collectors will soon have to hunt in 
the wild interior parts, where, now and 
then, may turn up that gruesomest imple- 
ment of savage life, the wooden forks that 
were used only in eating human flesh. 

Whatever they may think of the new 
state of society, these sturdy blacks look 
cheerful, content, and surprisingly good- 
natured for a race that had such a ferocious 
character only a generation or two back. 
The youngsters are kept out of mischief in 
the missionary schools; and the Govern- 
ment has established an industrial school 
at which young men may learn farming, 
building, carpentry, smith-work, and other 
useful arts, which they are encouraged to 
practise by having workshops and tools 
provided for them in localities where their 
trade may come in handiest. Native doctors, 
too, are trained and settled in the villages. 
The Fijians work fairly well by fits and 

1 Mr. H. Stonehewer Cooper ( Coral Lands of the 
Pacific ) gives a pretty picture of a Fijian festival as 
reformed from the old ferocity. “ First came the 
school-children in single file, and coiled themselves 
up in the centre of the square. Each child as it 
passed halted, and read a verse from a Testament, 
Then they unwound themselves, and came up in 
the same fashion with their writing on slates. Then 
came a dance called the meke. They retired a little, 
divided into bands, and then came forward in a sort 
of dance, turning first to one side and then the other, 
moving in the most perfect time, and chanting as 
they came. All their movements were graceful, and 
the way in which the tune, if one can so call it, was 
first of all sung by those in front, and then taken up, 
a third lower, by those behind, was very effective. 
When they had come close enough, on a signal they 
all sat down and began a geography lesson. The 
native teacher called out the name of a country, as 
* Peritania * (Britain), and one of the children in a 
lower minor key began to chant ‘ Peritania sa mata- 
nitu ’ (Britain is a * kingdom *)• Then a third higher 
some other words, saying where Britain is, &c., and 
then, with a swaying motion of their bodies and a 
rhythmical clapping of hands, sometimes beating the 
ground, sometimes pointing on one side, sometimes 
the other, and sometimes joining hands overhead, 
they all joined in a chant descriptive of the extent, 
government, &c., of the British Empire; in fact, it 
was elementary geography turned into a rather pretty 
song. In this way they went through nearly all the 
countries in Europe. After which, singing ‘ God 
save the Queen * in English, the school-children left 
the ground dancing. Then came the event of the 
day, the great State meke. The first was the * Flying 
Fox Dance \ From the half-hidden roads leading 
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starts on their own account, if they kick 
against service to white men; yet by our 
law sanctioning old custom, they are liable 
to forced labour for their chiefs, a system 
of corvee said to be abused, in spite of 
Government restraints and regulations; and 
even against some of our officials charges of 
oppression have been supported by philan- 
thropic advocates. The people take more 
kindly to play than to work, making keen 
if not very scientific cricketers; and throw- 
ing themselves into athletics with a vehe- 
mence that sometimes ends in a free fight . 1 
The dialect of the royal Bau has been 
adopted as a standard language into which 
the Bible and other religious writings are 
translated; and on this island, once focus 
of cruel heathenism, is now a seminary for 
native evangelists. 

The white settlers show less cheerful 
countenances than their half-naked neigh- 
bours. Apart from the depressing influence 
of the climate, they have much cause for 
complaint in the commercial conditions that 

out of the corners of the square came two bands of 
men dressed in likus (a soit of kilt) of green and 
coloured banana leaves. These likus were beautifully 
made, the leaves lying very thick one above another, 
and reaching below their knees. The men were very 
fine specimens of humanity; some had their faces 
blackened or painted black and red, and their heads 
done up in the most elaborate way with white tappa. 
Garlands of flowers and leaves hung round their necks, 
and they had garters and armlets of bright-coloured 
leaves on their arms and legs. To describe the dance 
as it deserves to be described is impossible. There 
must have been over two hundred men and about 
sixty children taking part in it. . . . The next dance 
was the most graceful of all. It was called the 
‘ Waves of the Sea \ and represented the sea coming 
up on the reef. The dresses of the men were much 
the same as in the last; but there were also a number 
of children in bright likus, and with garlands of leaves 
and flowers. First of all they formed into a long line; 
then, breaking the line, danced forward, ten or 
twelve at a time, for a few steps, bending down their 
bodies and spreading out their hands, as the little 
shoots from a wave ran up on the beach; wave after 
wave rolled in, and then at the end of the long line 
ran round, first a few at a time, some falling back 
again; then more and more, as the tide runs up on 
the shore-side of the reef, and nothing but a small 
island of coral is left. The band kept up a sound 
like the roar of the surf; and as the tide rose and the 
waves began to meet and battle over the little island 
the dancers threw their arms over their heads as they 
met, and their white tappa - covered heads shook as 
they bounded into the air, like the spray of the 
breaking surf. The people sitting round screamed 
with delight.” 
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A Native Feast, Fiji Islands 
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tell against their profit. At first it was hoped 
that cotton w r ould be a profitable crop, and 
recently the Government has undertaken 
to revive its cultivation. This gave place 
to sugar, which promised to do better, 
and though for long the sugar - cane has 
suffered from the competition of beet-root, 
Fijian planters hitherto have found sugar 
their most valuable product. From sugar 
and molasses are distilled spirits, which in 
this climate should not be consumed at 
home so much as is the case. Bananas, pine- 
apples, and other fruits are exported to 
Australia and New Zealand, with which 
this colony has most of its trade; but hurri- 
canes may make havoc among fruit plan- 
tations. Maize, coffee, tobacco, tapioca, tea, 
spices, pea-nuts, and other crops have been 
tried, some of them with success; arrow- 
root, ginger, castor-oil. flower-farming, oil- 
making, are among various experiments or 


suggestions. Rice ought to be grown, if 
only to feed the Indian coolies, for whom 
it has had to be imported from their native 
clime. Traces of gold and other minerals 
point to possible resources. Next to sugar, 
the largest export is copra, that chief pro- 
duct of the Pacific. The seas yield their 
harvest of turtles, pearl-shell, trepang, and 
fish, reaped by a race much at home in the 
water. The navigation of the archipelago 
is carried on, in a somewhat happy-go- 
lucky way, by a fleet of steamers, schooners, 
cutters, and other small craft, the majority 
of which are in the hands of natives, trained 
to bold seamanship in their slight canoes 
and rafts of split bamboo. 

The islands are in general mountainous 
or hilly, with flat coast-lands fringed by 
sandy beaches or slimy mangrove swamps, 
some few hundred yards outside which the 
surf beats against a ring of coral reefs. 
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Government House, Suva, Fiji Islands 


Volcanic craters tell their tale of the past; 
but hot springs here and there, with an 
occasional earthquake or destructive tidal- 
wave, are the only actual hints of sub- 
terranean commotion. The scenery, boldly 
shaped by fire and water, is often highly 
picturesque or luxuriant, grand cliffs look- 
ing down on the shores, and wild ridges 
shutting in enchanted valleys like that of 
Rasselas, so that the Italian traveller, Signor 
Branchi, is not alone in his admiration. 

“ What cannot be described are the 
colours of these landscapes, the blue of the 
mountains, the red of the rocks, the trans- 
parency of the air, the limpidity of the 
water, now azure as the sky, now black 
as coal where great cedars overshadow it 
with their thick foliage; then the life of 
the people, their coming and going, the 
splashing of boys in the water, in short a 
very image of the terrestrial paradise!” 
Mr. Alfred St. Johnston’s more prosaic 
account of the interior of the chief island 
is that he never saw any land so strangely 
broken up. “ Take a sheet of stiff note- 


paper and crumple it roughly in the hands, 
and that will give an idea of this country’s 
conformation.” 

Much the largest and most compact of 
the group is Viti Levu (Great Fiji), on the 
west side, nearly the size of Jamaica, about 
90 miles long, with a central mountain mass 
4000 or 5000 feet high, from which flow 
several considerable streams, chief of them 
the Rewa, forming a fertile delta of alluvial 
flats at the south-east corner, that offered 
the most promising area for European settle- 
ment. More beautiful is the course of the 
Navua, which Mr. Douglas Hall describes 
as “ cutting its way through a narrow 
wooded gorge; and it winds so that the 
different reaches look like long lakes, set 
deep in towering mountains ”. The coast- 
line also is in parts very grand. Off the 
east shore lies the islet of Bau, which, 
covered with houses, was the stronghold of 
the old Fijian monarchy. To the north of 
this, on the larger Ovalau, stands Levuka, 
originally treated as chief town of the 
archipelago; but its cramped position under 
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a hilly background which prevented expan- 
sion caused it to be deposed from that 
rank. 

The present capital is Suva, in the south 
of Viti Levu, prettily situated at the head 
of a large open bay with a reef for break- 
water. It is described as “ like any other 
small colonial infant city: a broad street, 
open on one side to the sea, runs along the 
beach in a white line of hotels, shops, 
offices, and a bank ”. Another recent visitor 
qualifies it as the ugliest town he had ever 
seen, looking from a distance u like a huge 
collection of empty kerosene tins, nearly all 
the houses being roofed with galvanized 
iron At each end, however, it runs 
into becoming local colour, the native huts 
peeping out from masses of green, and on 
the hill-side above rise the homes of Indian 
immigrants. The population numbers about 
1500 white men and half-castes, who had a 
stirring experience at the outbreak of the 
Great War, when the tiny capital armed 
itself in expectation of a visit from German 
cruisers that might try to raid its stores of 
coal. This and Levuka are as yet the only 
European towns, having town-boards and 
school-boards, jails, and a beginning of 
good roads into the interior. From Suva 
there goes a road, and it is proposed to 
lay rails up the Rewa, which can be navi- 
gated in small craft for some 50 miles, so 
its banks attract settlers. As yet the colony 
has had no railway except a light tram line, 
running round a great part of the coast 
from the sugar plantations of Lautoka, in 
the north-west corner. It is connected with 
the Pacific telegraph cable from Vancouver 
to Australia. 

Vanua Levu, the other large island, to 
the north-east of Viti Levu, is longer and 
narrower, of more irregular outline, with 
a backbone of mountains sending down 
streams that water every valley. This, as 
yet, seems not so much to have tempted 
white men, though it has beautiful scenery, 
as that of Sava-Sava Bay on the south,, 
admired by Miss Gordon-Cumming and 
other visitors; and ruins of ancient stone 
buildings hint here at forgotten culture. 
Settlers have been more attracted by the 
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rich soil of Taviuni to the east, an elevated 
ridge, 3000 feet high, 25 miles long, that 
is called the Garden of Fiji. Vuna is the 
beginning of a town on Taviuni, through 
which runs the Greenwich meridian line, 
180 0 , marking off the Eastern from the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere. Koro, Ngau, and Wa- 
kaya, among the smaller islands, may be 
mentioned for their scenery. On the south 
side of the group, the fourth in point of 
size, lies Kandavu, whose Mt. Washington 
makes the fir r Fijian landmark to welcome 
travellers coming from San Francisco, to 
touch at a roomy harbour formed by a bay 
that almost cuts the island into two parts. 

About 300 miles to the north, the Govern- 
ment of Fiji now includes the small but 
very fertile volcanic island of Rotumah 
with adjacent islets, whose Papuan people, 
some couple of thousand, have all been 
converted, and !*i 1880, by their own desire 
w r ere taken under the care of Britain. The 
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Rotumah islanders have borne a* singularly 
good character, and make excellent sailors, 
so our control is chiefly exercised in keeping 
them out of the way of evil communications. 
Unfortunately, it is observed how even the 
best-intentioned influences do not always 
work well on children of nature, sudden 
changes in custom relaxing the moral and 
the physical fibre of fierce Melanesians as 
well as of gentler Polynesians. 

In Fiji, as in other South Sea groups, it 
is a serious question whether native civiliza- 
tion can be put on a firm basis before the 
people die out, perhaps to be replaced by 
the Asiatics who are not so easily converted, 
though they also tend to shake off the 
restraints of their own religion. Few Fijians 
now confess to being heathen, but a con- 
version seems too superficial, which has 
won its most marked triumph over their 
ancestral cruelty. Some of them have 
proved sincere Christians, daring much to 
spread the Gospel as missionary teachers 
in still benighted islands, while too many 
of the converts, it is to be feared, are more 
readily trained to outward observances and 
exciting worship than to duty, honour, self- 
restraint, and self-respect. Even to doc- 
trinal allegiance they sit so loose that there 
have been cases where a chief, who once 
made all his vassals turn Methodist in a 
body, has taken them over to the Roman 
Catholic Church in resentment at being 
denied some demand on his first teachers. 
Mormons, Seventh Day Adventists, and 
other new preachers are at work to distract 
the allegiance of a simple people, who can 
even be perverted by the zeal of Moslem 
teachers from India. The Indians, Moslem 
and Hindu, though in general they hold 
themselves apart from the natives, set a 
bad example of alien vices, being often 
the scum of their country, men of low 
caste and character; nor does the practice 
of white men always square with missionary 
precepts. It appears that among the Fijians, 
wasting immorality is more rampant than in 
days when it was at least restrained by club- 
law and ancestral custom, more powerful 
than codes or sermons. Our diseases fasten 
greedily on this fresh blood, where also we 


have introduced new vices. The use of 
strong drink, though strictly forbidden them 
by Government, spreads among the Fijians 
through illicit channels; and they take to 
gambling in imitation of white men as well 
as black. 

The socialism which New Zealand hails 
as an ideal was so well established in old 
Fiji as to kill ambition, enterprise, and 
thrift; and business-like qualities are not 
to be looked for in men that begin to handle 
money they hardly know what to do with. 
A community sells its lands to the new 
planters, then squanders the price at once 
with little to show for it. As the notion 
of private property grows, so does petty 
thieving; and as life becomes easier for 
this childish race, they lose the barbarous 
virtues that went to keep them virile. 
Education,* criticized by many as not prac- 
tical enough, develops a type of South 
Sea baboo , smartly clothed as to his upper 
man in shirt, tie, and jacket, but below the 
waist relapsing into the kilt and bare legs 
of the native. Even European garments 
may be deadly through damp and dirt to 
a people kept essentially cleaner in their 
own airy costume and oiled skins. So Mr. 
J. W. Burton, a missionary capable of taking 
wider views than some others, sorrowfully 
confesses in his book The Fiji of To-day 
that a change which sprang up with mush- 
room rapidity may prove as quick to decay 
The Fijian has yet to be converted to good 
purpose. “ He is still the undisciplined 
Caliban, ashamed, thank God! of his dam 
Sycorax; but a prey to loose, immoral 
Stephanios and Trinculos. He needs the 
wise control and kindly protection of the 
more enlightened Prospero ” — to wit, the 
British Government, that by the white 
settlers is expected to look rather after their 
own interests. But in opposition to these 
gloomy hints, we are authorized to quote 
the high authority of Sir Everard im Thurn, 
a former governor, who takes a more hope- 
ful view of an interesting people, whose 
numbers he believes to have slightly in- 
creased in late years; while any estimate 
makes them dwindled by at least half under 
our guardianship. 
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The Eastern Pacific, between the two 
tropics, and for about forty degrees from 
the central meridian i8o°, is dotted by 
archipelagos of countless islands, to which 
the name Polynesia has been fitly applied. 
There is reason to believe that this was once 
the area of a long overwhelmed continent, 
whose mountain ridges re-emerge above the 
sea in patches, partly through protrusive 
volcanic force, partly through the patient 
labour of coral zoophytes. Sometimes a 
new' islet comes to light, or another dis- 
appears; many being temporarily submerged 
by a great tidal wave, overwhelming the 
helpless inhabitants. These groups, accord- 
ing to their origin, are divided into high and 
low islands, with much the same physical 
features as we have already seen in Mela- 
nesia. What chiefly marks off Polynesia 
is its superior stock of inhabitants, whose 
blood and customs have to some extent 
overflowed into the western islands, by 
means of the general set of Pacific winds 
and currents from the east, if not through 
an instinct that leads adventurous man to 
follow the sun. Thus, in historic times, 
Polynesian warriors have come to conquer 
New Zealand, as perhaps, in the remoter 
past, they found their way as far as Mada- 
gascar. Yet so good navigators as this race 
still supplies might well have made their 
original emigration from the west. 

The Polynesians, to whom the name 
Mahori is sometimes given, have been sup- 
posed of Asiatic origin; and some ethno- 
logists would connect them with the Malays, 
a relationship that to others seems more 
doubtful. Some have even sought to ally 
them with the Caucasian white blood. Set- 
ting aside this obscure question, we may 


take them ?? long forming a distinct and 
remarkable family of the human race, 
separated into small nations by wide spaces 
of sea, but united by their kindred tongues, 
singularly homogeneous and agreeing in 
several peculiarities, such as the absence 
or confusion of several consonants, a melli- 
fluous prevalence of vowels, and a w r ant of 
inflexions; the use of reduplicated forms 
is also frequent The name Kanaka, applied 
to all Pacific islanders by whites, means man 
in this speech. Physically, they are one ot 
the finest races in the w r orld, tall, handsome, 
brown-skinned, but here and there no darker 
than southern Europeans, with black or 
dark-brown wavy hair, the men sometimes 
with beards. Their countenances are cheer- 
ful, their manners courteous, even stately; 
and in many cases they received their first 
white visitors with a welcome very different 
from the sullen shyness of savage Papuans, 
though the Polynesians, too, could not 
resist the temptation of stealing such trea- 
sures as nails and knives, in their eyes more 
precious than gold. We found them, in- 
deed, at different stages of development, a 
criterion of comparative civilization being 
the cannibalistic practices which still flour- 
ished on some islands, while on others they 
had come to be looked upon with disgust 
or remained only as a ceremonious survival, 
as when the eye of a slain victim was solemnly 
eaten by the sovereign of Tahiti. In the 
following sketch, the higher class of Poly- 
nesian manners will be chiefly brought out, 
the lower barbarism of such groups as the 
Marquesas and the Paumotus left to be 
noted as exceptional. 

Some of the ocean-bounded states were 
so strong as to be christened kingdoms, 
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their rulers being able to call on thousands 
of warriors and send forth a fleet of great 
double canoes, the crews equipped with 
spears, clubs, bows, and slings. In other 
groups, the clans lived in constant feud till 
perhaps united under some fortunate con- 
queror. Both small and great chiefs were 
held in sacred respect, inheriting dignified 
manners and often superior frames of body 
that made for power in a state of society 
where the unfit to rule were like to be 
weeded out by rough agencies. Noble 
families cherished blood relationships and 
treasured the annals of their lineage as 
proudly as any Plantagenet, often indeed 
claiming descent from superhuman ances- 
tors. Inheritance was preferably through 
the female side. All classes knew their 
place; and even among the simplest sur- 
roundings, life was regulated by an elaborate 
unwritten code of custom, which had reli- 


gious as well as social sanction. In more 
than one state there had been developed a 
system of dual government, by civil and 
spiritual heads; and the pretensions, if not 
the knowledge, of the priesthood usually 
made it a formidable body. It is said that 
even now the stern rebuke of a chief, or 
the malignant eye of a sorcerer, will set a 
native pining to death as by hypnotic sug- 
gestion. 

Careless and gay as seem the islanders of 
the " sunlit sea ”, their life is still oppressed 
by superstitions like those haunting man's 
spirit in all parts of the world. For them, 
too, the souls of their dead live in a shadowy 
world, to be provided with food and other 
necessaries as if in the body, to be vehe- 
mently mourned with disfigurements and 
mutilations, and to be imagined as long 
hovering round the scene of their earthly 
life. So may be seen laid out on a grave 
a dead man’s best clothes, and a woman’s 
comb or looking-glass, even the sewing- 
machine w-ith which traders had supplied 
her. The Polynesians conceived of ghosts, 
vampires, omens, nightmares; and the 
entrails of victims w 7 ere inspected for 
auspices by tattooed priests who had never 
heard ot Roman augurs. Such dispositions 
were duly exploited by hierophants cunning 
in the manufacture of oracles, and in the 
working of jugglery feats, one of which, 
walking barefoot, unhurt, on red-hot stones, 
appears to be still practised in Fiji. What 
struck discoverers, little versed in compara- 
tive mythology, as a special South Sea 
observance, w 7 a$ that of the taboo , which 
has given a word to our motley language. 
This was a consecration or curse, confirmed 
by such awe of both law and religion that 
one who might rashly or thoughtlessly have 
infringed its prohibitions w 7 ould sometimes 
die of mere conscientious dread. The 
coco-nut trees of a dead man would be 
tabooed for a season by a piece of matting 
tied round them, that their late owner 
might not go without food in the next 
world. A person, a ship, an island, might 
be sent to Coventry under the ban of the 
taboo. The same charm was extended to 
make priest or herald inviolable; and the 
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youth freshly tattooed would thus be kept 
from hurt while his soreness lasted, fed 
meanwhile by others,, since while in a state 
of taboo he must not use his own hands. 
The touch of a dead body sometimes in- 
fected the living with taboo. Certain kinds 
of food were tabooed to women, or to all 
but chiefs. Any object coveted by a chief 
could be put under taboo for his own use, 
as, for instance, the rare golden locks of 
some fair one which he desired to weave 
into a wig for himself. These are examples 
of a superstitious institution deeply rooted 
in the human mind, but here so twined 
into all incidents of life that it gave enor- 
mous power to the heads of Church and 
State as its interpreters and the ministers 
of gods, who, like those of other heathen, 
appear to have been conceived partly from 
the imposing forces of nature, partly from 
the memory of deified heroes. 

The old forms of Polynesian religion have 
for the most part disappeared, leaving the 
vague fears that shaped them to blend with 
more spiritual teachings. The grotesque 
idols of the South Seas are now to be 
looked for in museums, yet on many of 
the islands, standing up above the sea- 
shore or buried in gloomy shade, remain 
altars, “ high places ”, and sepulchral piles, 
sometimes formed of such enormous blocks 
of stone brought from a distance that the 
wonder is how they were placed in position. 
Voyagers of Cook’s day could witness how 
these sacred spots were still the scene of 
ruthless sacrifices, their victims the spoil 
of war, or secretly doomed to sudden 
slaughter by crafty priest and despotic 
chief, to be devoted to the gods as well 
as offerings of fruit. Cook counted nearly 
fifty skulls lying before one Tahitian Stone- 
henge. Women were kept aloof from such 
marais , which to this day the natives are 
often unwilling to approach, especially after 
nightfall. 

We picture these comely islanders as more 
or less naked and unashamed, yet they have 
their ideas of propriety, w T hich may not be 
ours. It would pass for disrespectful to 
appear wholly unclothed before a superior, 
in whose presence young men must equip 
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themselves for bathing with a hastily- 
arranged cincture of leaves or sea-w T eed, 
while to Cook it was represented as im- 
proper that he should visit a native chief 
without baring his shoulders. A similar 
antipodean contrast with our notions is that 
sitting or squatting makes the posture of 
respect; standing, of assumption or com- 
mand. The garment most commonly w T orn 
by all is the loose w r aist-cloth called lava- 
lava , pureo , sulu , or what not, in different 
groups; in ^ider parts, or in the intimacy 
of private life, a very exiguous girdle may 
pass as sufficient. This kilt may be made of 
plaited leaves, overlapping in varied hues 
of green, crimson, and yellow’, so as to form 
a showy tartan, sometimes of bristling fibres 
that suggest an extended sporran. But the 
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Polynesians have a native cloth-fabric in 
tappa , beaten out from bark or fibres to 
the thinness of paper. The manufacture of 
this is a main occupation of the women, 
the tap of cloth-makers , mallets being here 
as familiar a sound as the pounding of corn 
in an African village. Tappa, white and 
dyed in striking patterns or embroidered 
with richer fibres, can be produced in great 
rolls, used to make hangings, mats, and 
clothes, which are stored away in bundles 
wrapped within a coarse form of the same 
material. Another art is the plaiting of 
sinnet from coco-nut fibre. On state occa- 
sions chiefs will appear in showy tabards; 
but usually the upper part of the body goes 
uncovered, if not with the ornaments of 
which this people are tastefully fond — gar- 
lands and tippets of leaves, bright flowers 
or delicate fern wreathed into their hair, 
coronals and breastplates of pearly shell, 
necklaces of gay berries, of whale’s teeth, 
or of boar’s tusks. The hair, done up in 
different styles of coiffure , is often dyed 
yellow or light-red with coral lime, not only 
for the sake of amenity, but with the prac- 
tical aim of banishing vermin. Fat is rather 
admired as a mark of idle dignity. A plenti- 
ful use of coco-nut oil gives gloss and supple- 
ness to bare skins. Where dress is at its 
scantiest, elaborate tattooing takes off the 
effect of nakedness; but in most parts this 
custom has almost disappeared, as in New 
Zealand, the dandyism of youth being easily 
converted from a torture which could not 
ahvays be borne to the length of a com- 
plete suit. Herman Melville tells an amusing 
story of a Marquesas Island queen, who, 
visiting a French ship, saw r nothing more 
admirable than a tattooed tar, whom she 
proceeded to inspect by opening his shirt 
and rolling up his trousers, then, by way 
of inviting comparison, kilted her own gor- 
geous skirts to display the patterns with 
which her limbs were adorned. 

For certain observers, one of the main 
charms of the South Seas appears to be 
the unreserved manners and scanty attire of 
their daughters, a phase that may be taken 
as exaggerated in travellers’ tales, when we 
consider how, at our seaports, foreign sailors 


hardly become familiar with the most vir- 
tuous English women. But when all adv- 
ances are made, the morals of these dusky 
damsels must be pronounced free, not to 
say easy; and if there be a Pacific Mrs. 
Grundy, she keeps much in the background. 
They are often but too ready to display 
before strangers such seductive wrigglings 
as pass for dancing in many parts of the 
savage world; nor are the lively pantomimic 
dances, performed by both sexes, always 
free from offence, nor the songs in which 
they delight. Their notions are, in short, 
the antipodes of Puritanism. Yet these 
notions may include ideas of self-restraint, 
such as exceptional modesty on the part 
of a brother towards his sisters, dread of 
marriage with near kinsfolk, and the notable 
Samoan institution of the village virgin, 
whose vestal purity, jealously guarded, forms 
a centre of social festivity, like the May 
Queen of our bygone revels. 

Marriage relations vary, from the harem 
of some powerful chief to traces of poly- 
andry in certain islands; but there appears 
to be a fair average of decent and happy 
domestic life. Infanticide, especially in the 
case of girls, was common in old days, it 
being held, at least in some parts, that a 
woman ought not to have more than three 
or four children. Children, how T ever, are 
usually treated with kindness, rather lacl. 
wholesome discipline indeed, while their 
parents may be careful in carrying out such 
approved points of physical training as 
flattening the nose, shaving the head, and 
perhaps moulding the figure by a system 
of massage much practised in Polynesia as 
in Japan. R. L. Stevenson thought that the 
superior physique often noticed in chiefs 
might be due not only to better feeding, 
but to diligent manipulation of the body 
in childhood. One extraordinary feature of 
family life here is the extent to which adop- 
tion or exchange of children goes on, the 
changelings, fancied for some point by 
their foster-mother, being treated with the 
same affection as her own offspring. 

This much may be said for the position 
of woman in Polynesia, that, as a rule, she 
is treated as no mere beast of burden, but 
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takes only her fair share of work, as of 
amusement; sometimes she even comes to 
be reverenced as a chieftainess. Amuse- 
ment fills more time than work in a climate 
that easily grants the necessaries of life 
and does not inspire to superfluous exer- 
tion. The slightly-built homes of the 
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used, but more commonly gourds, plugged 
joints of bamboo, shells or coco-nuts split 
in halves. This race has not been driven 
or guided to the invention of pottery, in 
use among many of their inferior Papuan 
neighbours. A frequent article of furniture 
is a wooden pillow, or rather head-rest, 



Tappa is the native cloth-fabric, beaten out from bark or fibres to the thinness of paper. It is produced in great rolls— 
either white, or embellished with striking patterns— and is used to make hangings, mats, and clothes. The manufacture 
of tappa is a main occupation of the women. 


people will best be spoken of as we pass 
through the different groups, where the 
form and material may vary; as a rule, 
each family has its own house, not living 
in the promiscuous sociability of the Pa- 
puans. Their furniture is chiefly supplied 
by matting, which appears to be often 
valued in proportion to its age; faded and 
tattered mats are treasured in families as 
heirlooms, held in honour like that paid to 
our regimental colours. Wooden bowls are 


like the andirons of a fire-place, which is 
called for by elaborate styles of hair-dressing. 
Baskets, nets, needles and hooks of bone 
are among their domestic gear; and the 
more luxurious peoples now treat them- 
selves to patchwork quilts, mosquito -cur- 
tains, fans, and fly-flaps of their own making, 
as to cotton umbrellas supplied by the 
traders. For light they depended on torches 
of bark, or strings of the candle-nut, resem- 
bling our horse-chestnut, whose oily kernel 
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burns pretty steadily with a bluish flame, 
and its ashes go to make a pigment used in 
tattooing. 

Their cooking is mainly baking in ovens 
dug in the earth, lined with hot stones, and 
covered up to keep in the heat till the dish 
is done to a turn. Thus are prepared the 
pigs which make their chief meat, as was 
the “ long pig ”, piece de resistance of can- 
nibal banquets. Fish and fowl are also 
much used; and a feast may present dozens 
of dishes, including grubs and snails. But 
ordinary diet is vegetarian rather, consisting 
of yams, taro, sweet-potatoes, &c., where 
these are grown, and almost everywhere of 
bread-fruit, bananas, and other fruit, often 
kept stored in pits till half-rotten, a provi- 
dent custom not grateful to white men’s 
tastes. Byron uses a poet’s licence in 
stating that the knobby green globe of the 
bread-fruit 

Bakes its unadulterated loaves 
Without a furnace in unpurchased groves. 

The white pulp is cooked in some form or 
other, tasting, when baked, not unlike 
potatoes. The staple food of the islands 
is poi , a glutinous paste mashed and kneaded 
from taro, bread-fruit, or other vegetable 
stuff, which the inexperienced find great 
difficulty in dealing with, as it sticks in 
long tough strings to fingers plunged into 
the treacly mess, that, slightly fermented, 
has a subacid taste. Salt seems not to be 
a necessary, but when desired it can be 
supplied by a nutshell of sea- water; the 
Kanakas also eat sea-weed for sauce to 
the fish that figure largely in their fare. 

The coco-palm, as we know, “ bears at 
once the cup and milk and fruit ”; and in 
some coral islands, where the water is 
brackish, the people depend on it for drink. 
The favourite .Polynesian beverage is kava, 
made from the root of a pepper plant, in 
the curious way so often described by 
travellers, who at ceremonious kava-drink- 
ings partook such a rite of hospitality as 
eating salt is in other parts of the world. 
To suit the prejudices of white men the 
kava root is nowadays often pounded or 
grated; but the proper manner of prepar- 


ing it, so as to bring out its full strength, 
is by industrious chewing, in some parts 
girls being chosen for this purpose, in 
others strong-jawed young men. It is as 
well, perhaps, that we should not witness 
the concoction of all our luxuries — 

In the vats of Luna, this year, the must shall 
foam, 

Round the white feet of laughing girls, whose 
sires have marched to Rome. 

Here the process goes on before the eyes 
of those who are to benefit by it. After 
being thoroughly masticated, the root is 
steeped in a large bowl standing on legs, 
which through long use becomes coated 
inside with the bluish enamel that makes 
such a utensil a treasure to South Sea 
curio-hunters. When duly mixed and 
strained, the liquor is distributed in coco- 
nut shells, a strict etiquette being observed 
as to precedence in drinking, also as to 
the manner of handing and returning the 
bowl. The infusion is described as tasting 
like soap-suds with a slight dash of pepper 
and salt, or of Gregory’s powder, and it is 
seldom appreciated at a first trial by those 
who will not have been prepossessed in its 
favour by the preliminaries. The small 
quantities experimented on by fastidious 
white men may well have no marked effect, 
but when drunk freely, as it is by the 
natives, kava produces a peculiar kind of 
intoxication, or benumbing paralysis, that 
at first affects the limbs rather than the 
head, though excess ends in a blissful 
stupefaction, followed by its doleful reac- 
tion. Kava was the drink of state, originally 
confined to chiefs, and commonly denied to 
boys and women. Its ceremonial use is 
now dying out, w r hile it is stated to be in 
some parts more freely indulged in for 
mere dissipation; and where it has been 
altogether put down by well-meant pro- 
hibition, its place is ill-taken by palm- 
toddy, orange-rum, and the stronger spirits 
of the white man. To the luxuries of the 
South Seas, since Cook smoked his pipe 
there, have been added tobacco, now almost 
universally used by both sexes, either in 
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pipes or as cigarettes rolled up in banana costume. Tattooing disappears, in some 
leaves. cases has been forbidden by law. The old 

The present tense has been used too games and dances are put down by new 
freely in the foregoing paragraphs, so much rulers as savouring of unregenerate ways; 
are original customs being modified or but are ill-replaced by such idle pastimes 
changed. Wherever the almost ubiquitous as card-playing, while athletic sports like 
trader appears, the islanders’ own fabrics cricket have been taken up with congenial 
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I lie Favourite Polynesian Beverage: girls making kava 


The proper manner of preparing- kava, which is made from the root or leaves of a pepper plant, is by industrious 
chewing’, a process which is carried out by joung girls or boys gifted with sound teeth and good general h< altli. The 
drink itself has a muddy appearance, with a greenish hue when made from leaves; it is intoxicating, hut non-alcoholic. 

begin to give place to gaudy calico and excitement. The very language has been 
other manufactured stuffs, and their simple stretched and sophisticated to suit a written 
stock of gear is supplemented hy European form. The native music is tamed to religious 
articles, from matches to sewing-machines, use; and our popular songs are sometimes 
from galvanized-iron houses to kerosene adapted as lively hymn-tunes. The simple 
lamps. The dog-like salutation of touching stringed instruments, the flutes played 
noses goes out in favour of handshaking through the nose, that once contented this 
and kissing. The women attire themselves people, are laid aside for jews’-harps, con- 
in what look like gay-tinted night-dresses, certinas, music-boxes, and barrel-organs, 
and straw hats which they are skilled to The hollow wooden drums and conch-shell 
plait. The men adopt portions of our trum pets that called them to shameful orgies, 
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now sound a summons to church or school. 
But with our religion we have introduced 
deadly vices, new diseases that thrive as 
on virgin soil, killing off the natives far 
faster than their own cannibal wars, and 
moral taints more fatal than the disgusting 
ulcers, leprosies, and elephantiasis swellings 
that are so common among them. Even 
our religion, as they have learned it, seems 
not always or altogether a blessing. 

The white men were at first received 
almost as beings from another world. Papa - 
langhi who voyaged in so mighty canoes, 
who could deal out instant death with 
thunder and lightning, who made little of 
such treasures as axes, knives, and nails, 
not to speak of their wealth in cloth and 
gewgaws, how could they be of common 
clay? But a little familiarity might soon give 
the simple islanders cause to doubt whether 
their visitants brought with them airs from 
heaven. Enough has been said as to one 
class of whites who first found a congenial 
refuge in the South Seas; some islands 
made acquaintance with civilization through 
escaped convicts, playing the bravo for one 
or other hostile clan till a career of lust and 
violence found its fitting end. Then came 
a forlorn hope of missionaries, whose suc- 
cessors pressed on to make well-nigh com- 
plete conquest of the Pacific for various 
sects of the Christian name. Still these two 
classes, not so abandoned at one extreme, 
not so devoted at the other, stand much 
apart, opposing and aspersing one another’s 
influence on the natives. 

Passing travellers are very ready to criti- 
cize the missionaries, who in a century have 
so much tamed this wild people. No one 
can deny the heroism with which the first 
teachers threw themselves between warring 
cannibals, those mild-mannered men and 
delicately-nurtured women, braving daily 
disgusts and sights of horror worse to bear 
than the ever-present peril to their lives, 
thousands of miles from all help or support, 
reviled and even attacked by renegades 
from their own race. It is when their devo- 
tion was at last rewarded with peaceful 
influence that some of these teachers can- 
not be admired so much. Chiefs, coming 


over to the gospel with their peoples in 
mass, often put its preachers in the position 
of lawgivers, whose zeal outran discretion. 
Evangelical pastors found themselves as- 
sailed by temptations to play the prelate 
over their docile disciples. Fanatical pooe- 
lets pushed bigotry to such extremes that 
a ship in peril has been refused aid on their 
Sabbath. Smug moralists made too much 
fuss about dress, disguising their nominal 
converts as whited sepulchres of lusts by 
no means dead. With good reason, the 
Christian teachers set their faces against 
the dances of the islanders, bound up, as 
they were, with such demoralizing associa- 
tions and taints of the heathen past; but 
these pastimes of a childish people have 
not always been replaced by wholesome 
amusements, and a more muscular school 
of divines would fain restore their wrestling, 
boxing, shooting, and throwing matches, 
with other athletic sports that included some- 
thing like our football and hockey. Narrow- 
minded sectaries could not conceive of 
religion unless as cramped by forms fami- 
liar in their British tabernacles; chapels 
were built with high narrow pews for con- 
gregations used to sit on the ground; shirts, 
shoes, and other go-to-meeting requisites 
were insisted on, though often assumed only 
at the church door. The truly catholic rite 
of making a collection w r as practised to an 
extent that gave occasion for scandal. When 
the currency of the islands was in coco-nut 
oil, Wesleyanism came to be nicknamed 
“ the oil religion ”, from the zeal with 
which its preachers stimulated contribu- 
tions among excitable flocks, easily provoked 
to competitive good works that for sub- 
scribers at home gave full assurance of their 
faith. In the hands of the early missionaries 
w r ere the printing and distributing of reli- 
gious books; then, as general agents of 
civilization, they often found themselves 
drawn into other trading which proved a 
snare to souls of Jess high temper. 

The latter-day missionary may display 
a sleek comfort, and sometimes a spiritual 
pride, that provokes suspicious resentment 
on the part of traders and settlers. These 
revilers, frankly engaged on their own profit, 




Samoa: a native dance— the Siva 

The dancers remain seated during the performance, all the movements being made with the upper part of the body. 


do not stick at declaring that the pastor 
treated with so much deference by his dusky 
flock has a fine easy life of it, as the heathen 
priest had before him. It is, of course, 
the truth that the present conditions of 
this mission-field attract a less ardent stamp 
of piety; and that the isolated posts of its 
workers give occasion for temptations too 
easily ensnaring weak spirits. Nor do all 
the native teachers, who act as inferior 
clergy, keep themselves as unspotted from 
the world as is symbolized by the white 
shirts and kilts that distinguish their char- 
acter, when they do not obfuscate them- 
selves in clerical black. But when all is 
said per contra , we may accept the judg- 
ment of R. L. Stevenson, no puritanic 
observer, that missionaries are the best class 
of men in the Pacific, even if we do not 
share their own satisfaction, beginning to be 


more and more doubtfully expressed, with 
a success that has brought their flocks to 
outward observances and loud professions 
of faith, without much elevating the nature 
of these lively converts. There are many 
instances of hearty repentance, of earnest 
thirst for righteousness, but the mass of so- 
called Christians show a chameleon-like 
readiness to pass from hysterical devotion 
to besotting lust; and if the extinction 
of cannibal cruelty is claimed as a signal 
triumph, it seems a question whether flabby 
pretension to Christian morals be not more 
deadly to soul and body than honest hea- 
thenism. The missionaries have not fair 
play so long as other white men set very 
different copies of conduct; but even where 
the former get all their own way, they can- 
not check the causes that are killing off 
the natives through various perversions of 
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civilization. As they decrease in numbers, 
existence becomes for them easier and lazier, 
then comfort without exertion proves more 
fatal than the winnowings of cruel violence. 
“ The backbone of their life is broken ” 
reports one sympathetic visitor. 

Not the least stumbling-block for mis- 
sionary exertions has been the rivalry of 
opponent Churches, in some instances pushed 
to civil war. This evil has been partly 
obviated, after experience, by an under- 
standing that different groups of islands 
should be looked on as the special dioceses 
of one or other competing body, Samoa 
given up to the London Mission, evangelical 
and unsectarian but largely Congregational, 
Tonga and Fiji to the Wesleyans, islands 
north of the equator to American mis- 
sionaries, Melanesia to be divided between 
Anglicans and Presbyterians, and so forth. 
But such agreements have not always been 
kept even among Protestant sects, and ill 
commend themselves to the great Church 
that logically looks on all means of grace 
but its own as poisonous. Catholic and Pro- 
testant missionaries are found frequently 
opposed, to the bewilderment of the natives, 
who sometimes seek to make their salvation 
doubly sure by giving a turn of attendance 
on both doctrines. Of late years Mormon 
emissaries have been very busy in the South 
Seas, not bringing the doctrine of poly- 
gamy to congenial soil, but a teaching which 
is said but slightly to differ from that of 
our Little Bethels, and to be already split- 
ting into queer new developments or degra- 
dations. There is much room here for the 
Mormon virtue of industry. That curious 
sect styling themselves “ Seventh Day 
Adventists ”, with keeping the Sabbath on 
Saturday as their special doctrine, found a 
happy refuge in certain islands east of 180°, 
whose early missionaries omitted to rectify 
their calendar by dropping out a day as 
they passed from the western to the eastern 
hemisphere, so that our Saturday all along 
has counted as Sunday. But these sticklers 
for conscience* sake suffered sore persecu- 
tion in the Cook Islands, which, since they 
came under the administration of New 
Zealand, have had their reckoning put 
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straight with that of the civilized world. 

The climate of this region is good, sunny 
but cooled by sea-breezes, by heavy inter- 
mittent rains in the wetter season, and, to 
imagination at least, by the snowy foam of 
coral-breakers. It is on the whole healthy 
for Europeans, though somewhat enervating, 
producing on predisposed constitutions what 
is nicknamed “ mat fever ”, a state of phy- 
sical lassitude and moral paralysis which 
may pass into the degeneration expressively 
known as “ going native ”. The prevalent 
trade-wind is from the east, on which side 
the conformation of the islands may be 
more abrupt, while the sheltered leeward 
shores, extended by the work of coral zoo- 
phytes in quiet water, and enriched by the 
drift of volcanic ashes, have a better chance 
to become fertile. This condition, however, 
may be reversed by the more abundant 
rainfall of the windward side. The differ- 
ence in latitude also is enough to account 
for a considerable range of temperature and 
productions between the Austral Isles in 
the far south and the Sandwich Islands on 
the northern tropic. The low coral islands 
are drier in climate, often suffering from 
drought, but feverish spots are everywhere 
exceptional. On most of the groups no 
change of seasons is marked from the 
normal “ long tropical month of June just 
melting into July”, except by violent 
summer hurricanes that wholesomely clear 
the air at a terrible cost of disaster and 
destruction. 

Some of the coral rings have little vege- 
tation beyond the coco-palm and pandanus. 
The volcanic soil bears a richer growth; 
yet to the eye of the botanist the flora of 
the South Seas counts as poor, which may 
seem a hard saying in islands choked with 
tangling greenery, loaded with wild fruits, 
and gay with the red and yellow blossoms of 
hibiscus, the white gardenia, the trumpet- 
blossoms of the datura, the variegated hues 
and shapes of croton bushes, the gorgeous 
curtains of bougainvillia and other blooms 
in enchanting profusion, where our humble 
hedgerow flowerets are replaced by palms 
and ferns known to northern lands in the 
fossil form of coal. The natural poverty of 
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this comparatively young region is in species; 
many of its most flourishing plants on the 
settled islands having been introduced by 
white men, the orange tree, for example, 
so fruitful on Vavau, and the guava that 
overruns Tahiti like a weed, as the sensitive 
plant does in Samoa. Figs, limes, citrons, 
pineapples, and the butter-like avocado 
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bunches of fruit, one or two of them often 
a load for a strong man. The paw-paw, 
or raaramca apple, is like a melon grow- 
ing on a palm tree. The fruit of the egg- 
plant swells to the size of a marrow. On 
many oi the islands the bread-fruit, in its 
several varieties, is perhaps the most im- 
portant article of food; but this does not 
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The Chief Commercial Product of the South Seas: preparing- copra 


Copra is the name given to the dried kernels of the coco-nut. Copra contains about 60 per cent of coco-nut oil, which is used in 
immense quantities in the manufacture of soap, and is also the base of a vegetable butter. 


pear seem also to be importations, with 
several other fruits. Others, such as the 
plum of the large-leaved vi plant and the 
South Sea chestnut, are indigenous. 

The staple of trade still remains the indi- 
genous coco-nut, that, as we have seen, 
is turned to so many uses at home, besides 
being largely exported as copra. The 
bourau tree, or hibiscus, comes next in 
general utility, as supplying timber and 
fibres. Bananas of different kinds bear huge 


flourish in the cooler southern latitudes. 
Where it is scarce, the people fall back on 
the pandanus, which bears a woody fruit 
like a coarse pineapple, ground into flour 
or mashed up into a cake, as are dates in 
Africa, while its leaves and fibres can be 
turned to use in many ways. Another most 
useful tree is the paper mulberry, whose inner 
bark supplies the native cloth. There are 
fine shade and timber trees— -the spreading 
banyan; the gigantic chestnut of the Pacific, 
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whose buttressed trunk may measure a dozen 
yards round; the umbrageous utu> like a 
huge magnolia with dark glossy leaves, two 
feet long, and pink- tipped snowball flowers 
strewing the ground below for months; the 
tamami , with its mahogany-like wood; the 
enduring coral tree, with its show of blood- 
red blossom and its deciduous leaves, here 
an exceptional case; the apapr. , a tall, bare 
trunk crowned by a pale-green tuft; the 
graceful candle- nut, with its silvery foliage; 
and the funereal casuarina , or iron- wood, 
whose drooping hair-like foliage overhangs 
old tombs. Such names are only hints of 
the exuberant growth that has given these 
islands their fame as a lotus-eating para- 
dise , 1 lit up by “ fiery gold sunlight, spilling 
cataracts of flame through the thickest leaf- 
age, turning the flowers to red and white 
coals, painting the shadows under the houses 
in waves of ink, and bleaching the dust to 
dazzling snow ”. 

In animal life the islands are still less 
endowed by nature. There were no harmful 
beasts or dangerous reptiles, even centipedes 
and scorpions appearing to be of recent 
introduction. The chief native quadruped 
is the rat, that swarmed freely till the Dick 
Whittingtons of civilization brought cats 
and other means for its destruction; above 

1 “ I fear no description can possibly convey to 
your mind a true picture of the lovely woods through 
which we wander just where fancy leads us, knowing 
that no hurtful creature of any sort lurks among the 
mossy rocks or in the rich undergrowth of ferns. 
Here and there we come on patches of soft green 
turf, delightfully suggestive of rest, beneath the broad 
shadow of some great tree with buttressed roots; but 
more often the broken rays of sunlight gleam in ten 
thousand reflected lights, dancing and glancing as 
they shimmer on glossy leaves of every form and 
shade — from the huge silky leaves of the wild 
plantain or the giant arum, to the waving palm-fronds, 
which are so rarely at rest, but flash and gleam like 
polished swords as they bend and twist with every 
breath of air. It has just occurred to me that prob- 
ably you have no very distinct idea of the shape of a 
coco-palm leaf, which does not bear the slightest 
resemblance to the palmettos in the greenhouse. It 
consists of a strong midrib, about eight feet long, 
which, at the end next to the tree, spreads out, very 
much as your two clenched fists, placed side by side, 
do from your wrists. The other end tapers to a 
point. For a space of about tw r o feet the stalk is 
bare; then along the remaining six feet a regiment of 
short swords, graduated from two feet to eighteen 
inches in length, are set close together on each side 
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all, our brown rat, which plays the Turkish 
sultan to its brethren all over the world. 
It seems uncertain when the pig was first 
introduced, perhaps by early Spanish or 
Dutch explorers; but since Cook’s time it 
has been increased by better breeds, pro- 
ducing a mongrel multitude of long, gaunt 
porkers, “ of all sizes, from a guinea-pig 
to a Shetland pony; of all colours, from 
a zebra to a negro ”. This mainly supplies 
the butchers of the South Seas, where a 
sucking pig or a fowl are choice dishes, 
seldom not at hand. Goats and cows are 
also established residents, more rarely sheep; 
and horses, once a wonder to the natives, 
are now familiar on the larger islands. Pigs 
often run wild in the woods, becoming so 
demoralized from their domestic tameness 
that they sometimes run away with lambs; 
and a dog may be chained upon a new- 
made grave to scare off these would-be 
hyaenas, which, with fierce wild cattle, occa- 
sionally afford exciting sport. There are 
some slinking curs of at least old standing; 
but the dog is probably a colonist. The 
shores are better peopled with tropical birds, 
some of them very beautiful, like the “ boat 
swain bird ”, the “ frigate bird ”, and the 
“ phaeton bird ”, whose long red, black, 
and white tail-feathers make favourite orna- 

of the midrib. Of course the faintest stir of the leaf 
causes these multitudinous swordlets to flash in the 
sunlight. Hence the continual effect of glittering 
light, and also the extreme difficulty of securing a 
good photograph of a coco-palm. A little lower 
than these tall queens of the coral-isles rise fairy-like 
canopies of graceful tree-ferns, often festooned with 
most delicate lianas; and there are places where not 
these only, but the larger trees, are literally matted 
together by the dense growth of the beautiful large- 
leaved white convolvulus, or the smaller lilac ipomaea, 
which twines round the tall stems of the palms, and 
overspreads the light fronds, like some green water- 
fall. Many of the larger trees are clothed with 
parasitic ferns; huge bird’s-nest ferns grow in the 
forks of the branches, as do various orchids, the 
dainty children of the mist, so that the stems are 
well-nigh as green as everything else in that wilder- 
ness of lovely forms. It is a very inanimate paradise, 
however, I rarely see any birds or butterflies, only 
a few lizards and an occasional dragon-fly; and the 
voice of singing-birds, such as gladden our hearts in 
humble English woods, is here mute — so we have 
at least this compensation for the lack of all the wild 
luxuriance which here is so fascinating. 55 — Miss 
Gordon-Cumming’s Lady's Cruise in a French Man - 
of -War. 
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ments for head-dress. The 
woods harbour lovely 
pigeons, which are some- 
times tamed and even 
turned to use as postmen 
between adjacent islands. 

In their native haunts they 
have a sore struggle for ex- 
istence with the rats, here 
active climbers. Crabs also 
can hoist themselves into 
trees, where they prey upon 
coco-nuts ; 1 there is one 
powerful claw that can crack 
a nut with a sound heard 
like the report of a gun. A 
tit-bit for the islanders is 
the fat tail of the brightly- 
coloured, foul - feeding 
4 robber-crab ”, burrowing 
in legions, sometimes rid- 
dling the “ broom roads ” 
that skirt the island shores, 
where lobsters, crayfish , and 
prawns are also abundant; 
and here thrives the hermit- 
crab, which has the cuckoo- 
like trick of appropriating 
an empty shell. Lizards, 
beetles, earwigs, grass- 
hoppers, spiders, wasps, and 
such like make themselves 
at home inside as outside 
men’s houses. All ships 
that carry copra swarm with 
cockroaches, the most dis- 
gusting as mosquitoes are 
the most annoying plague 
of this region, to some parts 
at least of which, like fleas 
and other insects, they have spread with the 
coming of white men. Where bird life is 
deficient, such foreign birds as the minah 
have been sometimes introduced to keep 
down those pests; but their services as 
insect- destroyers may cost dear in fruit. 
Bats, great and small, abound; trees may be 


1 Mr. Wyatt Gill backs up what has been taken fcr 
an old waves’ tale of Aristotle, that in the South Seas 
the octopus climbs up pandanus trees to feast on 
iheir scented flowers. 



Natives of Nuka-Hiva, Marquesas Islands 


seen darkened by swarms of furry flying- 
foxes, as big as cats, which the superstitious 
natives treat as taboo, and let prey at will 
on their plantations. 

The islanders, living mostly by the sea, 
are keen and skilful fishermen. They use 
broom-like spears, in whose prongs the 
small fry stick; lines of hair: hooks once 
of bone or thorn, but now more commonly 
of metal; nets of bark ; huge fish-traps; 
and such unsportsmanlike practical devices 
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as poisoning the water with narcotic juice. 
They are bold in attacking the cruel shark 
with knives and spears; they will even 
venture to tickle him into quiet and hitch 
a knot over his tail by which he can be 
dragged forth to make a feast or an article 
of commerce, for sharks fins are appreciated 
in China. There are fish here of the most 
brilliant hues, from gold to black velvet 
spangled with peacock sheen; and a catch 
of tiny minnows can be described as “bushels 
of diamonds, emeralds, and rubies ” while 
still fresh from the w r ater, when the natives 
often devour them raw. Some of these fairy- 
like creatures are poisonous, at least in cer- 
tain seasons; and some do not taste as w r ell 
as they look. Then there are beautifully 
barred w r ater-snakes that might make a 
vision for Coleridge; filmy jelly-fish of all 
hues and sizes, “ from a tea-cup to a cart- 
wheel ”; huge fish like the lakuo that may 
weigh 100 lb. or more; hideous cuttle-fish, 
squid , that squirt an inky fluid under the 
spear; silvery flying-fish that leap into a 
torch-lit boat as moths to a candle; quaint, 
clumsy monsters like the sun-fish; dan- 
gerous ones, such as the sw r ord-fish, the 
sting-ray, and the “ devil-fish ” with its 
eight greedy tentacles several feet long; 
turtles sometimes weighing hundreds of 
pounds, laying piles of soft eggs like tennis- 
balls, a welcome find to a hungry man; 
then turtle and clam shells may be big 
enough to serve as baths. Whales and por- 
poises also make booty for the islanders; 
as in some parts pearl-oysters, trepang, and 
sponges. 

A picturesque feature of island life, 
noticed by many visitors, is the gleam of 
fishermen’s torches flitting upon the shallow 
reef waters by night, while below r phos- 
phorescent flashes mark the passage of 
sharks engaged in the same w r ork on their 
own account. Certain islands enjoy an 
annual picnic revel through the appearance, 
on two nights of the year only, for an hour 
or tw T o before sunrise, of the balolo or palolo, 
a worm living in fissures of the coral. At 
regular intervals that can be calculated on 
to a day, it throws off part of its fissiparous 
structure to the surface, when the w r ater is 
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slimy with writhing masses to be scooped 
up in basketfuls, while great fish, stupid 
with gorging on the same plenty, fall easy 
spoil to net or spear. Thus the sea for one 
night is astir with an orgy of greed, in which, 
as Sir Basil Thomson saw it, “ the animal 
kingdom compacted like the joints of a 
telescope. Shoals of salala gorged them- 
selves on balolo; sanka devoured the salala; 
rock-cod swallowed the sanka; a cunning 
shark or two assimilated the rock-cod; and 
man as usual preyed upon all alike.” 

The management of a canoe is matter 
of course to the Polynesians, who from 
earliest childhood are as much at home in 
as on the water. A mere infant is thrown in 
by its mother, finding its swimming legs 
as soon as a puppy; then the art is prac- 
tised in frequent bathings, a cleanliness not 
always here allied to godliness being the 
rule. Some stories of swimming feats in 
the Pacific read almost incredible. A tat- 
tooed Leander thinks nothing of crossing 
a strait miles broad, alive too with hungry 
sharks. Mr. Romilly tells of a Fijian couple 
swimming forty miles, dogged all the way 
by such danger. A Fiji newspaper reports 
how a Tongan and his wife came to land 
from a wreck, after keeping afloat a day 
and a half, the man bitten in the heel, but 
by w r aving their sulus in the water they had 
contrived to scare off the sharks that de- 
voured the rest of the unfortunate crew. 
One of the favourite sports of youngsters 
of both sexes is gambolling in breakers of 
surf, where every moment they seem in 
danger of being knocked to pieces. Men, 
w : omen, and children came swimming out 
to Cook’s vessels in shoals, playing about 
them all day in the water, and once hanging 
thickly as bees to the side of the Discovery 
till she began to heel over; but to be turned 
off at a word from a chief would be only a 
joke to the amphibious islanders, who again 
might imperil a ship by their sly dexterity 
in drawing the nails out of her copper 
sheathing under water. 

The ordinary canoes are cranky dug-outs, 
balanced by a large outrigger. The art of 
building great war-canoes is now almost 
lost; and only a few specimens are found 
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A Pacific Island Fisherman 

The islanders use many anti various devices for rapturing the harvests of the deep — 
spears in and on whose prongs the small fry stick, hooks of hone or metal, nets of hark, 
huge fish traps made of basket-work, &c. 


mouldering high and dry 
behind the native havens. 

Their place is taken by 
schooners, cutters, and 
other small craft, used by 
the white traders, and 
often owned by the 
islanders themselves, the 
natives of certain islands, 
as Rarotonga, having a 
special repute as sailors to 
make up their mixed 
crews. Such handy vessels, 
depending for most of the 
year on the regular trade- 
winds, afford somewhat 
precarious communication 
between the groups, un- 
less there is traffic enough 
to support a steamer ser- 
vice, where the energy of 
steam seems out of place. 

The “ glad monotony ” of 
cruising in the South 
Seas has its attraction for 
many white men, the 
author of Treasure Island 
for one, who loved to 
recall: 

“ The mountain scenery 
of trade-wind clouds, 
watched under every viciss- 
itude of light — blotting stars, 
withering in the moon’s 
glory, barring the scarlet 
eve, lying across the dawn 
collapsed into the unfeatured 
morning bank, or at noon 
raising their snowy summits 
between the blue roof of 
heaven and the blue floor of 
sea; the small, busy, and 
deliberate world of the 
schooner, with its unfamiliar scenes — the 
spearing of dolphin from the bowsprit end, the 
holy war on sharks; the cook making bread 
on the main hatch; reefing down before a 
violent squall, with the men hanging out on 
the foot-ropes; the squall itself, the catch 
at the heart, the opened sluices of the sky; 
and the relief, the renewed loveliness of life, 
when all is over, the sun forth again, and our 


outfought enemy only a blot upon the leeward 
sea.’* 

Except upon steamboat lines from San 
Francisco and Vancouver to the Antipodes, 
few large vessels fleck the wide equatorial 
stretches of the Pacific. At one time the 
great attraction for ships to these seas was 
the chase of the sperm-whale, a booty that 
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has become not so easy to find now that 
various new supplies of mineral and vege- 
table oil have made it less valuable. This 
declined whaling industry differed from 
the short trips made to the Arctic Seas 
in search of blubber. The Pacific whaler 
remained at sea for years, boiling down 
and casking up the oil as each whale was 
secured; a dull life but for its perils, not 
sweetened by poor fare and harsh discipline, 
so that the sailors would often desert, lightly 
lured by the Circes of these enchanting 
islands, and soon degraded into the half- 
heathen beach-combers who have been the 
curse of efforts to civilize them. 

The myriad isles of the South Seas, often 
unnamed and uninhabitable, have nearly 
all lost their independence, being brought 
under the more or less effective rule of 
covetous naval powers; and the principal 
ones are to some extent colonized by white 
men. We shall survey them as grouped 
round the centres of this foreign influence, 
which seems likely to have the result of 
sweeping away not only Polynesian manners 
and customs, but the whole race of islanders 
whom Cook and his rivals brought to the 
ken of Europe . 1 It is probable that these 

1 The experience of South America, however, goes 
to show that a point of miscegenation may be reached 
at which a half-caste population becomes stable and 
fruitful. 
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first discoverers much exaggerated the num- 
bers, which appear to have largely decreased 
at an earlier stage; but there can be no 
doubt that white men have spread death 
by consumption, smallpox, measles, and 
other diseases, including our too-familiar 
influenza, which here takes a very fatal 
form, not to speak of moral interventions 
sapping the vitality of the people. None 
of the powers concerned has much right to 
make reproaches against its competitors, as 
all are inclined to do, and to shake off from 
themselves the blame of so sad destruction. 
Britain, through the agency of Australia and 
New Zealand, might claim to have shown 
most care for the natives, especially where 
they had proved best able to take care of 
themselves. But one remembers a German 
geography published a generation ago, and 
adapted in an English form, which con- 
tained some such sentence as this: “ Under 
the glorious sway of the late Lord Beacons- 
field, this island was fortunate enough to 
become part of that empire upon which 
the sun, &c.”. What the original German 
author had written, read rather thus: “ This 
island has recently been seized by the 
rapacious British, who, with their wonted 
hypocritical pretences of introducing Chris- 
tianity and civilization, are fast extermin- 
ating its unhappy natives ”. Traduttori 
traditori! 
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Tong'atabu: homos amid the coco-nut palms 


TONGA 


Tongatabu, “ Sacred Tonga ”, is the 
largest island of an archipelago which Cook 
christened the Friendly Isles, though it 
appears that a little further experience might 
have led him to another opinion of their 
people, who at his departure were scheming 
to play an unfriendly trick upon him. They 
lie at the south-west corner of Polynesia, 
1000 miles north of New Zealand, having 
the Fiji group within two days’ sail west- 
ward, and to the east the Cook or Hervey 
Islands already mentioned as annexed by 
New Zealand. There are ten islands, with 
many more small islets, in all making several 
hundred square miles, divided into three 
groups, Tonga to the south, Haapai or 
Namuka in the centre, and Vavau to the 
north, separated by broad open channels, 


but in a manner strung together by a cha’n 
of volcanic action that seems to run through 
them, now and then throwing up a new 
emergence of land. What seems most 
remarkable about these islands is their 
eventful history during the last century. 

The inhabitants are distinctly superior to 
most of their race, so that, both before and 
after their discovery, this little people of 
not much over 20,000 have filled a place 
in South Sea history quite out of proportion 
to their numbers, at one time, there is reason 
to believe, much greater than now. The 
first Dutch visitors found their country 
covered with gardens, divided by reed 
fences, among which, indeed, their homes 
were little better than thatched sheds. The 
Tongans had grown out of cannibalism 
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and the lust of warfare for its own sake, 
while fleets of their warriors still made 
raids on Fiji and were dreaded as pirates 
on more distant shores. They lived under 
a settled order, paying great respect to rank 
and age, and treating woman as no mere 
chattel. The central government resembled 
that of Japan in being divided between a 
spiritual and a civil chief, who in this case 
belonged to the same venerated family. 
At the time of their second coming in touch 
with white men, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, this ancient polity seems to have 
been on the wane. Tongan civilization, it 
is said, had been corrupted by intercourse 
with the fierce Fijians; the authority of 
the spiritual prince had decayed; and an 
ambitious chief named Finau already played 
such an arrogant part that Cook at first 
mistook him for the “ king ”. The first 
missionaries, along with settlers of the run- 
away type, found the islands in a long fever 
of civil war that killed all attempts to 
Christianize them. Early in the nineteenth 
century, Finau captured an English priva- 
teer, the Port-au-Prince , massacring part of 
the crew, and enlisting the rest to serve 
him with the vessel’s carronades, that gave 
him an immediate advantage in the struggle 
with his legitimate sovereign. Among the 
captives was a young man named Mariner, 
who after a few years made his escape, 
coming back to England to supply Dr. 
Martin with materials for one of the best 
books on these islands and long the best 
known. 

Finau died with his usurpation still dis- 
puted, but after doing much to shake the 
old religion and loyalty by his unscrupulous 
encroachments. Flis heirs were more dis- 
posed to peace; and the power of the legiti- 
mate line began to gather head. Its hero 
was the young prince, afterwards known 
as King George Tubou, whose long life 
extended nearly over a troubled century. 
Tall, athletic, practised in daring and en- 
durance from boyhood, this South Sea 
Arthur or Alfred first rose to power as 
governor of Haapai, while his father reigned 
for a time more or less firmly at Tongatabu, 
and Finau’s successors remained masters of 


Vavau. The factions being tired of war, in 
1822 a Methodist missionary named Lawry 
threw himself as a forlorn hope into the 
chief island. Others followed and began to 
make converts, the most valuable of them 
George Tubou, who became an earnest 
champion and preacher of the new faith 
for which a way had been opened by the 
breaking down of old heathen sanctities. 
The change was not carried out without 
another epoch of civil war, in which the 
appearance of Roman Catholic teachers 
made a fresh element of disturbance, giving 
excuse for French interference. But in 
1845 the baptized George was recognized 
as king of the whole group, over which he 
not only spread the new religion, but by 
force of arms and persuasion of his neigh- 
bour king was largely instrumental in intro- 
ducing it into Fiji. A visit to Sydney, also, 
had opened his eyes to other advantages of 
the white men; and during his reign of half 
a century, this enlightened and worthy ruler, 
in the end idolized by a now united people, 
gave himself to foster their development in 
morals and civilization. 

In this task it was perhaps natural that 
he should depend too much upon white 
counsellors, who did not always serve him 
well. The Wesleyan missionaries, after 
their early days of trial, found themselves 
for a time the practical lawgivers of the 
country, the king himself being one of 
their most earnest disciples. They per- 
suaded him into aping English forms of 
government, fitting him out with a royal 
standard, a cheap crown, a great seal, a 
staff in military uniforms, and such like 
exotic pomps. The Tongan state took 
itself so seriously as to issue a proclamation 
of neutrality during the Franco-Prussian 
War. The country was duly supplied with 
a constitution, a mixed parliament, and a 
growing volume of laws, under which the 
people were forced by law to wear pinafores 
or shirts as well as their own kilts, and 
punished for indulgence in their native 
customs, harmful and harmless. Accus- 
tomed to the long-winded oratory of their 
own fonos , the Tongans took very kindly 
to parliamentary palaver. The missionary 




King- George’s Palace, Nukualofa 

Tills pn.’ti nlkjus wooden structure was built during tin- regime of Mr. Shirley Ibikt-r, a retired Wesleyan missionary, 
who for fifteen years played a dominating part in Tongan politics. King (Jrorge himself was a man of simple tastes, 
and preferred to li\e in the native manner at the back of his “palace". 


code of moral law proved not too galling, 
its many penalties chiefly taking the form 
of fines, or of spells of convict labour, 
worked out by offenders whose prison was 
usually their own home. A heavier tax 
was the chapel collections, at which the 
pride of the people was stirred to excitable 
liberality, worked up by means not alto- 
gether to the credit of their pastors. 

For a time thus the Wesleyans had their 
own way in enforcing foreign ideals, till a 
rift began to open between Church and 
State, the wedge being what may be called 
the question of Wesleyan Peter’s Pence. 
Considerable sums of money, collected by 
the churches, were sent to the Conference 
at Sydney, w r hereas the king’s patriotic view 
was that these contributions should be 
spent at home. In this grievance he was 
encouraged by a Wolsey who played false 
to his Rome. The head of the mission had 
been Mr. Shirley Baker, w r ho took more 
interest in temporal than in spiritual do- 

VoL. VIII. 


minion, and made himself the mainspring 
of the new regime, the strings of which he 
contrived to get into his own hands. The 
Conference in Australia would have cut 
short this, political career by removing Mr. 
Baker to another post; then he preferred 
to remain in Tonga as prime minister, 
throwing off allegiance to Wesleyanism, 
and prompting the king to set up a church 
of his own. No change wtis made in doc- 
trine or forms of worship, hut only in the 
matter of constitution, which here, as in 
churches nearer home, aroused the bitterest 
odium lheolo<fiium. 

This bold step plunged the kingdom into 
fresh troubles. While most of the converts 
and native ministers joined the Tongan 
Free Church, an obstinate minority clung 
to their Wesleyan teachers. Mr. Baker’s 
successor, Mr. Watkin, was induced to 
become the head of the new' body. Mr. 
Moulton, who took his place as leader of 
the orthodox Wesleyans, denounced the 
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schismatics and their royal supporter in 
terms suggested by Elijah’s rebukes of 
Ahab. For years the country was distracted 
by these feuds, among which a small body 
of Catholics did not fail to snatch advantage. 
Ill-feeling ran so high that it came to per- 
secution of the Wesleyans, who, clinging to 
the old church, were threatened, bullied, 
beaten, and even savagely tortured, with 
the usual result of steeling the faithful 
remnant. The worst of these outrages 
were no doubt the work of local officials, 
gratifying heathen grudges in the name of 
law and religion; but Mr. Baker went so 
far as to banish a couple of hundred of his 
opponents to Fiji; and an attempt at assas- 
sinating him was made the excuse for 
sever a 1 executions . 

For fifteen years this masterful vizier 
kept the king’s confidence, saddling Tonga 
with a mass of muddled laws and confusing 
its finances, while his enemies accused him 
of lining his own pocket at the expense 
of the State. In 1887 the disorder of the 
kingdom led to the intervention of the 
British High Commissioner in Fiji, and Mr. 
Baker’s power was checked by warnings of 
more active interference. For three years 
more, however, he continued in his post 
of royal adviser, having his home at Auck- 
land, but coming over from time to time 
to keep the islands in hot water. But his 
meddling restrictions had made him highly 
unpopular, and it seems that even the king 
tired of his domineering. The people refused 
to pay their taxes; then for want of funds 
the wheels of the elaborate government 
machine would no longer work. A broken 
promise to recall the Wesleyan exiles gave 
excuse for fresh interference of the High 
Commissioner, who in 1890 summarily 
ordered Mr. Baker out of the country. 
But before his death he came back more 
than once, finally as a member of the 
Church of England, which he then intro- 
duced into Tonga as standard for fresh 
discussion. 

Most writers take a more or less unfavour- 
able view of that adventurer’s conduct, so 
it is fair to mention that R. L. Stevenson 
speaks of him as “ defamed but this 


romancer’s opinions seem sometimes ima- 
ginative. To fill his place an English official 
was lent to the king to help in restoring 
order and credit. This was Sir Basil Thom- 
son, who, in his Diversions of a Prime 
Minister , has given such an amusing account 
of Tongan statesmen and institutions. Ac- 
cording to him, popular government had 
been “ run ” in the manner thus reported 
by a free and independent elector: “ Mr. 
Baker came out on the veranda and said: 
‘ You are summoned to-day to choose a 
representative of the people. I propose so- 
and-so. Those who are in favour of so- 
and-so will hold up their hands!’ Then 
several held up their hands, and Mr. Baker 
said that so-and-so was elected, and we 
ail went home.” One of the chief ques- 
tions of parliamentary procedure seems to 
have been as to refreshments. King George’s 
first legislature of hereditary nobles and 
elected representatives is recorded to have 
eaten up 9000 hogs and 150,000 yams, 
besides other provisions, at the public 
expense. There was no money to pay the 
public debts, and Mr. Baker’s dealings 
had so tied the hands of his successor 
that the State was threatened with insol- 
vency. Sir Basil Thomson — his real posi- 
tion that of a tactful wire-puller, the nominal 
premier being a Tongan chief — had to lend 
a long and strong pull to set the Tongan 
Government on its financial legs; and he 
confesses, with a touch of shame, that one 
of his expedients was a change in the postage- 
stamps by way of levying a tax upon phila- 
telists. After some months of hard work, 
in 1891 he left the country with a clear 
balance-sheet and freedom of worship. But 
with the next few years came fresh mis- 
fortunes. 

In 1893 King George died at the age 
of ninety-six, up to the last living in the 
most simple style of Tongan domesticity, 
dressed in rusty black like a preacher, and 
lavish in nothing so much as building 
churches, where he himself would often 
conclude the services with prayer. His 
people, relapsing into their heathen ways, 
gave themselves up to months of idle mourn- 
ing; the collection of copra was neglected; 
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the surplus in the treasury went on long 
funeral feasts and a sumptuous mausoleum. 
The king was peacefully succeeded by his 
great-grandson George II, a young man 
of twenty, who proved a Rehoboam, led 
astray by rash advice. His kingdom got 
into fresh difficulties, which led to its being 
taken, king, parliament, privy council, and 
all, under a British protectorate, not that 
we had any interest in the gain of a half- 
bankrupt state, but in the risk of its falling 
into other hands. George II, decorated 
with orders of his own conferring, read 
English papers, used a typewriter, and 
seemed to have grown in prudence if not 
in popularity. The only king left in the 
Pacific, he was credited with the ambition 
of marrying a German princess; but the 
daughter who has succeeded to his throne 
can claim no such parentage. There is a 
legislative body, composed half of native 
chiefs, half of elected representatives. British 
money has been adopted as the currency. 

The loss of complete independence must 
have been rather a bitter pill to the Tongans, 
who have a very good opinion of their own 
capacity, not altogether without reason, 
though their public spirit could not support 
the burden of foreign institutions too rapidly 
imposed upon them. All children learn to 
read and write; and there are rival colleges 
kept up by the Government and the Wes- 
leyans, whose students are equipped with 
mortar-board caps and shoes, which they 
put on at the church- door, but who also 
have been seen basking stark-naked, then 
scuttling into some show of costume at the 
sight of a policeman. Three-fourths of the 
people were reckoned as members of the 
Free Church, the rest being divided almost 
equally between Wesleyan and Roman 
Catholic teachers; we cannot say how far 
this estimate has been affected by the 
more recently introduced Church of Eng- 
land body. The Europeans of all sorts 
number a few hundreds, who are intro- 
ducing many foreign customs; but, luckily 
for themselves, the sale of drink to Tongans 
is strictly prohibited. Their most exciting 
intoxication was on cricket, to which they 
took so keenly that it had to be prohibited 
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on six days of the week, when it was turning 
all their time into holiday. In 1918 they 
suffered sorely from a plague of influenza 
that spread violently over other Pacific 
islands. 

The use of horses, or rather ill-bred, 
ill-kept ponies, is very common among 
them, it being a sign of respectability to 
drive a buggy, or at least a cart, cutting up 
the soft green roads made through the 
islands by convict labour. Sir Basil Thom- 
son states that the bread-fruit tree has been 
almost entirely destroyed in Tonga by 
horses, which kill this by gnawing off the 
bark for its glutinous sap. Cattle-keeping 
is not so common, unless pigs be counted 
as cattle. The native mammals are confined 
to rats and bats, including flying-foxes 
hanging in hideous clumps; the native 
rat, once abundant, is being killed off by 
dogs, cats, and ship rats. In bird-life, too, 
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these islands are not very rich, but they 
swarm with grasshoppers, that seem to 
make the grass crackle under one’s feet, 
and with fat spiders that spin tough webs 
from branch to branch, the threads some- 
times several feet long. The vegetable 
productions are much the same as those 
of neighbour islands; but taro, elsewhere 
one of the food staples, does not grow 
freely on this flat soil for want of the 
stream-watered beds it loves. There is 
an abundance of long grass that serves 
the natives for the walls of their airy huts, 
as for weaving mats and garments. More 
pretentious homes are of wood and corru- 
gated iron. The chief plantations are coco- 
nuts, up whose trunks the natives swarm 
almost as easily as walking upstairs. Beneath 
them grow banana gardens, which Mr. St. 
Johnston admired so warmly: “ The green 
of their great leaves is superb, and as they 
are translucent, when the sun shines through 
them they glow like emerald. . . . The fruit 
hangs in great bunches on a curved thick 
stem, and often one bunch is as much as 
a man can carry.” Oranges are a special 
production of some parts. The crops are 
liable to loss by destructive hurricanes, 
against the force of which houses of any 
size have to be strengthened. The spread 
of a thorny vine is doing much damage. 
The growing of sugar, cotton, coffee, and 
arrowroot has been invited by the climate, 
warm by day, but often cold at night with 
drenching dews. In the hurricane months 
— the first quarter of the year — the heat will 
be oppressive; but in general it is not so 
enervating as that of islands nearer the line. 

1 “ We stopped to visit a native cemetery, beauti- 
fully situated on a raised clearing surrounded on 
three sides by luxuriant foliage, and on the fourth 
left open to the ever-mourning sea. Great many- 
hued butterflies hovered over the low-growing 
thicket of red-and-yeilow Jasendria through which 
we approached, or swooped by, their powerful wings 
beating the air like a bird’s pinions as they flew. It 
was touching to witness the many evidences of loving 
care lavished by the natives upon the resting-places 
of their dead. Every grave was raised high above the 
ground-level, and each one displayed an individual 
scheme of decoration. 'The foundation of all was the 
beautifully white coral sand from the beach, and the 
mast elaborately ornate graves were those boasting 
intricate geometrical designs carried out in fragments 
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The principal island, Tongatabu, is a low 
crescent-shaped bank, over 20 miles long, 
without natural beauty except in its exu- 
berant vegetation, contrasting with the 
rocky mass of Eua to the south, which 
is hardly inhabited. At the bottom of a 
deeply cut inlet on the north shore of 
Tongatabu stands the capital, Nukualofa, 
behind which Mount Zion, only 50 feet 
high, makes quite a landmark, crowned as 
it is by a Wesleyan church and the graves 
of the first missionaries under funereal 
casuarina trees. The town itself, with its 
pretentious wooden public buildings, is not 
lovely; but its edges are hidden in the mass 
of coco-nut palms, between which and the 
sea runs a broad strip of green turf known 
as the “ broom road ”. The chief structure 
is the wooden palace which Mr. Baker 
furnished for King George I in the style 
of our early Victorian gentility, while his 
majesty lived at the back in the native 
manner, but took care for the ornamen- 
tation of his adjacent church The popular 
king’s mausoleum is of an imposingness 
less in keeping with his simple tastes tb'fin 
with Polynesian respect for the dead. 1 
Among the lions of the neighbourhood 
are the tombs of the old sacred kings, huge 
blocks of stone, now overgrown by jungle; 
and an astonishing trilithon monument, 
resembling the dolmens of Stonehenge, the 
origin and purpose of which are un- 
known. 

Ilaapai, the central group, has for its 
principal port Lifuka, on an island which, 
though smaller, is more thickly populated 
than Tongatabu; and the islands here are 

of pink and yellow' coral, alternated with the smooth 
black stones — esteemed especially precious in a 
stoneless land -which had been brought from the 
borders of a lake in a volcanic island near. Over 
some of the resting-places of their dead the affec- 
tionate Tongan mourners had hung their festive 
garlands, which were composed of leaves brilliantly 
tinted, seed-pods, and flowers elaborately knotted 
together and fringed with long shreds of silver flax. 
Others w'ere lovingly protected from the rays of the 
sun by thatched canopies of palm-leaves, or by grass 
matting, stuck awning-fashion on poles overhead. 
One of the graves boasted an extraordinary scarlet 
border, which inspection proved to be made of empty 
gunpowder flasks placed neck downwards in the sand. 
— Boyd’s Our Stolen Summer. 
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Tongatabu : the remarkable trilithon monument at Nukualofa 


said to be more beautiful. Tofua and 
Kao, to the west, are fearsomely so, being 
active or recently active volcanoes, the 
latter with a cone several thousand feet 
in height, whose eruptions were turned 
to account as “ judgments ” in the pul- 
piteering of the Tongan religious struggle. 
Lifuka is described by Mr. E. Reeves as 
standing among “ one mass of coco-nut, 
banana, pineapple, mummy-apple, bread- 
fruit, mango, chestnut- — the nuts as big as 
halfpenny buns! — and many strange trees, 
chili beans, rich foliage plants, green grass, 
and dazzling flowers of every size and hue ”. 
The town is a mere row of stores and 
native huts, but, like Nukualofa, it has an 
hotel, and a “ palace ” for the king. This 
was the centre of Finau’s power, and the 


scene ol the Port-au-Prince massacre, as 
told by Mariner, while it was within sight 
of Tofua that the mutineers of the Bounty 
set Captain Bligh adrift, two adventures 
the narratives of which furnished Byron 
with the materials of his Island . 

By far the finest scenery is found in the 
northern group, where the volcanic island 
of Vavau has a strikingly rugged aspect, 
its wooded headlands calling forth super- 
latives of admiration after the low shores 
of other islands. Britain has a fort and 
coaling station on the excellent harbour of 
Neiafua, where the little town, embowered 
in groves of oranges, yellow and dark green, 
is approached by a sound dotted with green 
islands and edged with ragged cliffs. Here 
opens a spacious cave, roofed by sulphur- 
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stained stalactites, floored by corals beneath 
a pond of the sea, into which boats can row 
in still weather; and rich effects of colour 
are revealed when the setting sun shines 
in through the entrance, to show how these 
wonders of nature have been defaced by 
scribbling visitors of both races. Near this 
is that other cavern of Byron’s poem, whose 
submerged threshold can be passed only 
by diving; and it is lit up by reflection 
through the sea, a retreat that in Tongan 
story served a pair of lovers as in Byron’s. 
On the likoo, the broken edge of precipices 
to the windward side, a “ Lover’s Leap ” 
is said to have been often put to use, the 
sentimental Polynesians being much given 
to suicide when crossed in love; and here 
also is another weird cave, so dangerous 
of entrance that the attempt has been for- 
bidden. The heights, emerging in grassy 
crags from the thick greenery, overlook a 
grand view over the deeply indented shores 
and the surrounding islets like emerald 
patches upon a sea compared to turquoise 
and sapphire. 1 The people of this romantic 
scenery have the vehement nature of high- 
landers, “ the Irish of Tonga ”, Sir Basil 

1 “ Quite unlike the other islands of the group, 
which are mostly of purely coral formation, and 
which seem to float on the calm surface of the sea, 
with their rim of golden sand and crown of graceful 
palms just rising above it, Vavau is bold, rugged, 
and volcanic, and is clothed from summit to the shore 
with one glorious mass of varying verdure. The 
harbour runs deep inland, with precipitous cliffs on 
either side, in which the constant action of the sea 
has worn great caves, in which the waves beat with 
a hollow sound. The sea was so smooth this morn- 
ing as we entered the harbour — I shall never forget 
it — that the mountains and trees, with every parasite 
that matted them together in one wild luxuriance, 
were reflected in its glassy depths. The scented air 
was so light that our little schooner’s sails hung 
flapping useless against the masts, occasionally filling 
out as some slight pulf of wind came landwards from 
the sea. The sun was mounting royally in the sky, 
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Thomson calls them; and as they made 
strenuous heathen, so their conversion was 
wrought with a suddenness that seemed 
almost miraculous. 

It would be too long a task to enumerate 
all the outlying islets hereabouts, such as 
Niua-fu {alias Hope Island) to the north- 
west, a volcanic crater with walls so steep 
that they offer no landing-place, and the 
mails have to be carried by swimmers. 
Of the smaller ones that dot the passage 
between Tonga and its neighbour groups, 
the best known is Niue or Savage Island, 
to the east, which now belongs to the New 
Zealand domain. It is only 17 miles long, 
with a few thousand people, Polynesians 
with a Papuan strain, who, though rougher 
in manners and coarser in looks than their 
neighbours, no longer bear out their original 
name for savagery, but are settled quietly 
under their Christian teachers, few white 
men except missionaries finding it worth 
while to live here. Some hundreds of miles 
farther east emerge the Cook Islands already 
dealt with; beyond which, in the same direc- 
tion, come the Low Archipelago and other 
groups of French Oceania. 

and the day was growing hotter every moment; birds 
of rich plumage flashed across the little gold-lined 
bays, and the mellow call of some bird to its mate 
floated to us from the bush. The air was rich and 
languorous with the perfumes of the shore; w r e 
scarcely seemed to move, yet the wooded heights 
and palm-fringed beach glided dream-like past us. 
Everyone on board was silent in the heat, no one 
moved, and the very helmsman seemed asleep; the 
light fair haze that lingered some short time about 
the beach was cleared away long before, and the 
tropic day, with its ardour and light, was with us in 
all its strength. Here and there amongst the trees 
a native house would stand, with perhaps a thin line 
of blue smoke from its fire rising unwaveringly; and 
little brown and naked children would run joyous 
to the shore to see us pass.” — Alfred St. Johnston, 
Camping among Cannibals . 
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Nearly 300 miles north of Tonga lies 
the group commonly called Samoa, to which 
its first French visitors gave the name of the 
Navigators’ Islands. The three principal 
ones, extending west to east, are Savaii, 
Upolu, and Tutuila. The central, Upolu, 
though not the largest, is the most important, 
“ an island that would be called the loveliest 
in the world, were there not scores of others 
equally lovely, gemming that glorious South 
Pacific Ocean ”. On it stands Apia, which, 
as a harbour on the route between Western 
America and Australasia, lias grown fast 
to be an international trading centre. It is 
also a main focus of missionary effort, for 
the natives, themselves long converted, are 
here trained as teachers to carry their mes- 
sage of peace far over both Papuan and 
Polynesian islands. In the last generation 
Samoa came much into note in Europe and 
America through the jealousies of great 
Powers who kept a footing here side by 
side. Perhaps in England it has become 
best known by the residence near Apia of 
R. L. Stevenson, whose frail life, prolonged 
by the genial climate, suddenly flickered 
out in 1894, but not till he had made the 
scenery of these islands familiar to many 
readers who had * half-forgotten the tamer 
accounts of missionaries and explorers. In 
German hands at the beginning of the 
Great War, Apia and the other stations 
were easily captured by an expedition from 
New Zealand, which has received as its 
share of the spoil the ex-Kaiser’s title to 
ownership, and undertakes to govern by 

1 On this point R. L. Stevenson did not agree, but 
he has much to say in praise of his adopted neigh- 
bours. “ They are easy, merry, and pleasure-loving; 
the gayest, though by far from either the most capable 
->r the most beautiful of Polynesians. Fine dress is 
a passion, and makes a Samoan festival a thing of 
beauty. Song is almost ceaseless. The boatman 
sings at the oar, the family at evening worship, the 
girls at night in the guest-house, sometimes the 
workman at his toil. No occasion is too small for 
the poets and musicians; a death, a visit, the day’s 
news, the day’s pleasantry, will be set to rhyme and 
harmony. Even half-grown girls, the occasion arising, 


an administrator the two chief islands styled 
Western Samoa, the eastern one being 
already under the Stars and Stripes. 

The Germans have all along kept the 
keenest eye on Samoa. German traders 
were to the front; and German officials 
stirred up the chronic civil wars that have 
wasted th beautiful islands, over which 
Germany, England, and America stood as 
mutually watchful guardians. At last Ger- 
many saw a chance to have the golden 
apple of the Pacific awarded to her. During 
our Boer War, but for the pressure of 
which New Zealand might have had much 
to say on the matter, an arrangement was 
come to for giving up Savaii and Upolu 
to the adventurous empire, while Tutuila, 
with its safe and spacious harbour, Pango- 
Pango, fell to Uncle Sam’s new ambitions, 
and Mr. John Bull had to content himself 
with the grant of a free hand over Tonga 
and a couple of unsatisfactory Solomon 
Islands. Thus the beginning of the cen- 
tury saw Germany seated at Apia de jure 
as she had for some time been de facto . 

The Samoans themselves, who were least 
consulted in this arrangement, are one of 
the finest peoples in the Pacific, perhaps 
the parent stock of the Maoris. They are 
well-made, comparatively fair-skinned, and 
some travellers judge them the best-looking 
among the South Sea Islanders, 1 as well as 
the most sociable, courteous, and generous, 
if rather touchy in temper. They delight 
in going on malanga , a sort of picnic visit 
or visitation to neighbours, whose best fare 

fashion words and train choruses of children for its 
celebration. Song, as with all Pacific islanders, goes 
hand in hand with the dance, and both shade into the 
drama. Some of the performances are indecent and 
ugly, some only dull; others are pretty, funny, and 
attractive. Games are popular. Cricket-matches, 
where a hundred played upon a side, endured at 
times for weeks, and ate up the country like the 
presence of an army. Fishing, the daily bath, 
flirtation; courtship, which is gone upon by proxy; 
conversation, which is largely political; and the 
delights of public oratory, fill in the long hours.” 
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will be kept for entertainment of guests 
that may any day fall upon them like 
chirping locusts. Hospitality is religion 
-for the Samoan. Ilis house stands literally 
open, being little more than a thatch sup- 
ported by poles, under which he lives in 
the eye of passers-by, screens or shutters 
of plaited palm leaves, as in Japan, being 
sometimes put in as a shelter against 
weather rather than publicity. It is good 
manners to give away, and not bad man- 
ners to ask, so that property here has a 
very floating character, and a rich man's 
lot seems less enviable than a poor one’s. 
Every village has its guest-house, where it 
is the duty of the taapou, or village virgin, 
to entertain strangers, with the assistance 
of a bevy of laughing girls not so straitly 
bound as herself to vestal propriety. Stran- 
gers, then, may well be charmed by their 
reception among a race of obliging gentle- 
men and ladies whose manners seem to be 
light and easy as their costume. 

Their food consists chiefly of vegetable 
messes, diversified occasionally by pork, 
fish, and fowl. They are far above canni- 
balism and infanticide. Their chief orna- 
ments are flowers and leaves, sometimes 
used for all costume, else supplied by fine 
matting. The men are proud of long manes 
of hair, which they do up in different 
fashions, the coiffure of both sexes being 
arranged on minute rules of etiquette. 
Warriors affect a kind of turban, which 
distinguished the partisans of their recent 
civil w r ar as “ red caps ” and “ white caps 
Disfiguring decorations of the face are 
not used, but men affect closely tattooed 
breeches such as we have seen in Burma. 
The highest point of their culture is shown 
by the language having three forms, applied 
respectively to different classes, a chief 
being addressed with courtly forms of 
respect, the proper use of which must 
be in itself an education; and its soft 
musical tone has given this the name of 
“ Italian of the Pacific ”. Before being 
taught in missionary schools, they had a 
literature of songs and legends, preserved 
by professional memorizers. Women are 
held in regard, and children treated kindly, 


even to spoiling-point. Such a people 
readily admitted Christianity, which has 
spread through them chiefly under the 
rival auspices of the Roman Catholic Church 
and of the London Missionary Society; 
while of late the Mormons also have been 
active in winning converts. The ancient 
rites appear to have died out, if not on 
such occasions as the marriage of a chief. 
This people is strong in the virtue that 
proverbially comes next to godliness, being 
as clean in their persons as suave in their 
manners; and they have the great advan- 
tage of not taking readily to foreign spirits. 

To all their social virtues the Samoans 
unite a surprising turn for bellicosity, and 
in a somewhat grim fashion, the head of 
an enemy being their choice trophy, a 
custom as to which missionary remon- 
strances have been countered by apt refer- 
ence to the precedent of David and Goliath. 
But these Christians, not cruel or blood- 
thirsty, are in the w r ay of cutting one an- 
other’s throats after a chivalrous manner, 
with strict regard to the rules of a manly 
game. The tattooed and bedaubed warriors 
in their best clothes encounter with a punc- 
tilio recalling our knights of the Middle 
Ages, or rather a football match where no 
kick must be given “ off-side ”. As among 
the Maoris of New Zealand, an army would 
stretch fair-play to the point of supplying 
its starving adversaries with food, that the 
game might start afresh on equal terms 
after such an “ easy The church was 
held sacred; pastors and their scholars w r ere 
safe out of touch; Sunday made a truce 
of God. Women, too, went freely from 
camp to camp. In their civil wars, foreigners 
were usually treated as neutrals; two hos- 
tile lines have been known to cease firing 
while a white man passed between them; 
and battles have raged in and about Apia 
with only accidental damage to non-com- 
batants. The missionaries have tried in 
vain to quench that martial ardour; but 
Germany might be trusted to bring dow r n 
her “ mailed fist ” on contentions which 
kept the warriors in congenial idleness and 
half-ruined the country by their killing the 
pigs and destroying the crops of a beaten 
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enemy, as was considered quite the game. 
In old days Samoa was a naval Power also, 
sending out fleets of double canoes to make 
war on Tonga and Fiji; but all ambition 
of that kind has died out since the appear- 
ance of steamboats and ironclads. For 
long the Samoans have felt that the owners 
of such big ships and such terrible guns 
were best left alone. 

The main question that for more than a 
generation made a cockpit of Samoa was 
that of rival pretensions to kingship, the 
old hereditary dynasty being opposed by a 
successful warrior, like Finau of Tonga. 
More than once it was agreed to settle this 
dispute by a double kingship, which prob- 
ably worked no better in Brentford than 
it did in Samoa; and by fits and starts civil 
war kept in exercise the adherents of the 
Old Party and the King Party, while the 
foreign portion of Apia was held neutral 
ground. In 1875 an American adventurer 
named Steinberger made a bid for power 
by trying to play much the same Mayor- 
of-the-Palace part as Mr. Baker’s in Tonga; 
but his proceedings were cut short by foreign 
interference, joined to native rejection of 
the would-be usurper. Then came an inter- 
val of concord, soon broken by fresh fighting 
between the rival claimants, encouraged 
through German intrigues on one hand and 
English and American backing on the other. 
Readers might not thank one for going into 
the discords of Mataafa and Malietoa, who 
so far off are as easily confounded as 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee: one pha:c 
of the struggle is amusingly told in R. L. 
Stevenson’s Foot-note to History , which has 
brought it to fame; but the novelist is 
accused of want of practical judgment in 
this incursion into Samoan politics. The 
former seems to have been the more popular 
candidate; the latter became supported by 
the foreign Powers. Both were in turn 
exiled, then recalled. There was a third 
pretender, whose partisans at one time pro- 
posed that he and Mataafa should reign 
by turns, each for two years. 

In the end Germany had the oyster, and 
the combatants the shells. It appears that 
the people would rather have come under 
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Samoa : a young - native princess 

British suzerainty; but Britain was not eager 
for a new responsibility at the risk of quar- 
relling with a neighbour. One result had 
nearly been the falling out of three Powers 
whose war-ships hovered about the harbour 
of Apia, sometimes taking a hand in the 
struggle on shore. Another was the almost 
utter ruin of these costly squadrons. It is 
not yet forgotten how a hurricane caught 
thirteen vessels pent up in the narrow har- 
bour of Apia, how the British man-of-war 
Calliope alone was boldly and skilfully saved 
by steaming out, with her machinery red- 
hot, at the rate of a mile an hour — thanks 
to her store of New Zealand coal, a colonist 
reminds us! — how the crew of the doomed 
American flag-ship heartily cheered her as 
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she struggled into comparative safety on 
the roaring sea; how the other vessels sank, 
crushed each other, or were dashed on the 
reefs; and how the generous Samoans 
exerted themselves to rescue the German 
sailors with whom they had been at blows; 
but many a poor fellow came on shore only 
as a naked and battered corpse. As monu- 
ment of that terrible day, the rusty skeleton 
of a German ship lies high and dry on the 
outer reef, where her broken back was 
stranded by gigantic waves. 

The harbour is a bottle-shaped one, 
cramped by coral reefs, through a gap in 
which is the only entrance; and it has no 
protection against wind from the north. 
For ten months out of twelve, however, 
it makes a fairly safe anchorage. Along the 
green bay curving between flat horns, barred 
by a chord of surf, and backed by the wooded 
mass of Mount Yaea, runs a string of white 
settlements hiding the brown thatch of the 
native town behind. With a population 
of a few thousands, Apia has years ago got 
the length of municipal government and a 
local press. It has hotels, stone churches, 
schools, consulates, and Government build- 
ings; but the structures most in evidence 
*&re the wooden, tin- roofed stores and 
offices of trading firms, whose premises 
sometimes form a little village of them- 
selves. Above the town are the Catholic 
Cathedral and College; and a few miles 
away, at Malua, the seminary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, gathering its pupils 
and sending out its teachers all over the 

1 “ Coral gardens exist wherever reefs are in course 
of formation, but in Apia the coral groves in peculiarly 
lovely and fantastic shapes just between low and high 
water marks, so that it can be viewed in all its changing 
aspects, high or dry, or in shallow or deep water. 
Out of water its delicate leaves and long shoots are 
worth examining, but the varied colourings, its chief 
charm, disappear. Then it becomes of a uniformly 
leaden-green hue, and the brilliant sea-weeds fall flat 
and dead. The garden is at its loveliest when covered 
by three or four feet of water. On a calm day a party 
of us took a waterman’s boat — for which the charge 
is is. a head (moderate enough) — and were rowed to 
the reef, where the boat was allowed to drift gently 
over the Coral Garden, and we looked down through 
the limpid still sea on a wonderful, almost fairy-like 
scene. It was a veritable garden. Slender, long, 
lily-white flowers waved slowly back and forward to 
the eddying currents of water. Taller shrubs, with 


Pacific. Among the show places of the 
neighbourhood are the Coral Garden of 
the reef, 1 and the “ Sliding Rock ”, down 
which bathers let themselves toboggan into 
a river pool, a device imitated by wooden 
troughs in our swimming-baths: in Samoa 
tourists find themselves not always en- 
dowed with the thickness of cuticle required 
for this adventure. Perhaps the chief shrine 
for British visitors is the home of that self- 
exiled romancer, darling of critics, who 
made himself here a favourite both with 
natives and white men, and his death was 
mourned over half the world. Vailima, 
for a time turned into the German Gover- 
nor’s residence, is beautifully situated on a 
mountain slope behind the town, where 
Robert Louis Stevenson lies buried at the 
top of Vaea, beneath a monument engraved 
with his own verses and a Samoan inscrip- 
tion to the friend known among this people 
as Tusitala, “ teller of tales ”, 

One matter that may strike new arrivals 
at Apia is a day’s difference in time, arranged 
between the Eastern and Western hemi- 
sphere, which properly should be carried 
out at i8o° longitude on the west side of 
the Fiji Islands. In Europe and North 
America the sun is kept up with by slipping 
out an hour for every zone of fifteen degrees. 
Here twenty-four hours have to be disposed 
of, so a passenger from New Zealand land- 
ing on his Sunday morning finds work in 
full Saturday swing, while one from the 
opposite direction will soon have two Sab- 
baths to keep. The ignorance or neglect of 

broad and narrow leaves of all the hues of the rainbow, 
mingled with great clumps of flat, lotus-like leaves 
and mosses, that spread rich-patterned carpets along 
the ground. Here and there, magnified by the 
watery medium, lumps of coral simulated huge dead 
trees, their thick branches broken off picturesquely 
short, and gnarled with lichens and orchids. Great 
star-fish, prickly-backed and spiny, porcupine-like 
plants intertwined with feathery creepers, that run 
along convolvulus-like, and threw their quivering 
shoots up into the buoyant water. Tiny fish of 
golden hue, of pure blue, and of pure pale-green, 
darted in and out among the trees and shrubs of coral 
and sea-weed like humming-birds in a miniature 
Brazilian forest, while big sleepy fellows of all shapes 
crawled along the bottom. The whole was a vivid 
scene of brilliant, constantly-changing life and colour.’ 
— E. Reeves’ Brown Men and Women . 
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Samoa: the grave o* Robert Louis Stevenson at the l«., of Mount Vaea 

Here, in the spot chosen by himself, lie the mortal remains of the beloved “ R. L. S.'\ The monument bears the verses which he 
wrote as his own epitaph, and a Samoan inscription to the friend known among- this people as “ Tusitala ” (Teller of Tales). 


the first missionaries introduced a confused 
calendar into the South Seas, that has been 
set straight on most of the islands. Outside 
of missionary spheres of influence Sunday 
made little difference to the early settlers of 
Samoa. Apia is reported as now morally 
swept and garnished, but at one time it 
had the name of harbouring the riff-raff of 
the South Seas, especially after the British 
occupation of Fiji had driven that class to 
“ moving on ”. Among other inhabitants 
who were no credit to it, Apia was head- 
quarters of the notorious “ Bully Hayes ”, 
last of the Pacific pirates, who left a wife 
• — one of his wives — and children here, 
after he had been knocked on the head 
in an obscure squabble. In spite of his 
nickname this worthy is described as “ the 
mildest-mannered man that ever cut a 
throat ”, with a kindness for birds and 
other pets recalling Wilkie Collins’s “ Count 
Fosco ”, and able to hide his ruthless 
brutality under a mask of bland politeness 
often serving him to escape the conse- 
quences of crimes remembered in many 
a yarn of the Pacific. 


Before tney became masters here the 
Germans were foremost in the trading 
community. Apia was a chief station of the 
great Hamburg house Godeffroy & Son; 
“ the South Sea Kings ”, who took a lead- 
ing part in developing trade in the Pacific. 
Their operations were carried on from Val- 
paraiso in the West and Cochin in the 
East; then the focus of their South Sea 
trade became Apia, where they had a 
harbour and shipbuilding-yard of their own, 
while at Liege they manufactured arms that 
spread death upon many a Pacific island. 
All over Polynesia and Micronesia they 
kept agents, paid by commission, who fed 
an enormous stream of double profit from 
the native productions and from the goods 
given in payment. When they could no 
longer buy copra and pearl-shells for beads, 
tomahawks, and the like, they introduced, 
as a means of exchange, the debased South 
American dollars that were the first cur- 
rency of the islands. They opposed the 
missionaries, whose work hindered their 
exploitation of savage islanders; but civi- 
lization and science owe something to their 
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enterprise, and their own country has to 
thank them for the great ethnological 
museum they formed at Hamburg, after- 
wards removed to Leipsic. Their patriotism 
induced them to propose settling German 
emigrants on their lands in Samoa. The 
Franco-German War, however, set aside a 
scheme between Bismarck and the Godeffroys 
to form a German South Sea Island Com- 
pany under imperial guarantee. The war 
proved a blow to the famous firm, which, 
through rash speculations at home, came to 
fail after flourishing for a century; but its place 
was taken by a great German Gesellschaft 
that practically owned most of the island. 

The Godeffroys, through their Samoan 
agent Theodore Weber, set the example 
of being planters as well as traders; and 
different firms own large plantations in 
which one may travel through miles and 
miles of coco-nut alleys, that give a certain 
aspect of monotony, as Ceylon has been 
tamed by her coffee and tea gardens. Coffee 
is now being grown here, as also cocoa, 
cotton not having proved profitable, while 
a fall in the price of copra, with an extended 
supply, set the planters on experiments to 
supplement this staple product. The copra 
sent out from Samoa has been enhanced 
in value by a system of drying it in hot-air 
ovens, instead of in the sun, at the risk of 
being spoiled by a shower. The plantations 
have been mainly worked by imported 
Chinese coolies and Solomon Islanders 
whose black, coarse features make an ugly 
contrast with the proud, handsome Poly- 
nesians; and when, now and then, they 
run away into the woods, the fear of these 
wild men and their cannibal ways haunts 
the district like a bugbear. They need to 
be kept in strict discipline such as was not 
wanting on the part of their German masters, 
w T ho, if all stories are true, have used the 
whip pretty freely. New r Zealand’s grudge 
against coloured labour will here be a 
stumbling-block. Sugar-cane is also tried; 
and almost any sub-tropical production 
appears like to thrive here, coco-nuts grow r - 
ing larger than in the islands to the south. 
Oranges, however, have been blighted by a 
disease. 


The climate of Samoa is hotter than that 
of Tonga, with its finest seasons in our 
spring and autumn, but often apt to be 
very wet, as appears from Stevenson’s 
Vailima letters, that, for instance, written 
one Christmas-eve while “ a Niagara of 
rain roars, shouts, and demonizes on the 
iron roof ”. The hill clefts are filled with 
rushing streams which strangely tend to 
dwindle as they approach the sea, so that 
the lower lands must sometimes be irrigated 
arificially. It is upon the wooded hills 
that the natural exuberance of this volcanic 
soil is best displayed, where yams and 
mountain plantains grow wild, the latter 
distinguished from the banana by its cluster 
of fruit standing upright instead of drooping 
beneath the huge leaves. The most striking 
tree is the datura, with its strongly perfumed 
cream-white trumpet-flowers, so large that 
women use them as bouquet-holders. Euro- 
pean flowers seem to languish here; but 
many of our vegetables grow well, as do 
maize, millet, barley, rice, and English grass 
and clover. Cattle have been introduced, 
and many of the natives keep horses, some 
even wheeled carriages, though such roads 
as exist are liable to be washed away or 
overgrown. The scanty native fauna in- 
cludes harmless snakes, sw^arms of bats, 
rookeries of flying - foxes, with several 
brightly plumaged birds, the most beautiful 
of them the Samoan turtle-dove, that blends 
in its plumage an exquisite hue of peacock- 
green with crimson. Till the missionaries 
discouraged it as unprofitable, the favourite 
sport of the Samoans was pigeon-catching 
by means of trained decoy-birds and nets, 
for which purpose they encamped, men, 
women, and children, in circular forest 
clearings, making a long festival of an idyllic 
occupation wdiich gave excuse for a good 
deal of human billing and cooing, as the 
call of the dove is imitated in their pan- 
tomimic dances. 

Upolu is the most fertile and populous 
of the group, which is believed to have in 
all over 40,000 inhabitants. Savaii, to the 
west, has a considerably larger bulk, about 
40 miles long and almost as broad, but, 
except on the coast belt, it has been scorched 
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And desolated by eruptions from several 
craters, one of them about 5000 feet high. 
The few travellers who have examined its 
interior give us the impression of stern 
rather than beautiful aspects: Mr. Douglas 
Hall here crawled through a jagged cave- 
tunnel two miles long, full of bats and 
flying-squirrels. Savaii is separated from 
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Half-ruined as this island is, by war as well 
as by natural forces, there are traditions that 
point to it as having been the cradle of the 
Polynesian race. 

To the east, farther off from Upolu, lies 
Tutuila, the American possession, valuable 
for its large and beautiful harbour of Pango- 
Pango, which appears to be naturally the 
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Upolu by a strait of a dozen miles, its mouth 
guarded by the rich islet of Manono and by 
a precipitous mass of rock named Aborima, 
where a single cleft lets one pass through 
the barren cliffs into an amphitheatre filled 
with tropical vegetation, probably an extinct 
crater. One part of the coast of Savaii is 
edged with black lava beds, worn by the 
waves into blow-holes through which foam- 
ing geysers spout up a hundred feet or more 
against the green background of the land. 


best in the Pacific. It is locked in wooded 
hills, among which a peaked cone and a flat 
table mountain make conspicuous landmarks, 
piloting the mariner into a bay where he 
finds roomy anchorage and safe soundings 
at the edge of the skirting reefs. This is 
nearly 1600 miles from Auckland, over 2000 
miles from Sydney and Honolulu on either 
side, and 1250 miles from Tahiti, centre of 
the next important group, the best known 
in Europe till eclipsed by Samoa. 
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TAHITI AND THE SOCIETY ISLANDS 


The island whose name Cook picked up 
as Otaheite, lying to the east of Tonga, 
to the south-east of Samoa, to the north- 
east of the Cook Islands, is the chief place 
of French Oceania, and much the largest 
of the group to which our Royal Society 
stood godfather. Discovered by a Spanish 
navigator in 1606, then so far forgotten as 
to be discovered afresh by British sailors, 
this island was the first South Sea name 
made familiar to England, through Cook’s 
laudation of its scenery and inhabitants, 
and through the lionizing of Omai, the 
islander he brought home to be the pet 
and gaping-stock of eighteenth-century 
London, as was the lot of another Poly- 
nesian at Paris. On one of his repeated 
visits, with Sir Joseph Banks and other men 
of science Cook made a stay at Tahiti to 
observe the transit of Venus. Less desir- 
able visitors were the mutineers of the 
Bounty , who here begot the stock of hand- 
some mongrels transplanted to Pitcairn, 
and finally to Norfolk Island. 

So warm was the interest excited in 
England that, before the end of that century, 
the London Missionary Society came into 
existence with the special view of enlighten- 
ing those hopeful natives. The work of 
conversion went on fairly well, though not 
without bloodshed, till the Protestant mis- 
sionaries found themselves rivalled by 
French Catholic priests. The religious 
troubles which ensued led to political 
complications, at one time causing much 
ill-blood between France and England. 
Towards the middle of last century France 
was allowed to assume a protectorate over 
the islands, which Britain had refused; and 
their civilization took a French tone, though 
the Roman Catholic Church did not have 
all her own way, French Protestant teachers 
being introduced to keep up the antagonism 
of creed; so that most of the converts still 
profess Protestantism. During the long 
lifetime of Queen Pomare .who figures so 


much in many travellers’ tales, the French 
practically governed the island from which 
they have spread their mastership over this 
and adjacent groups, while Pomare con- 
soled herself by growing fat and playing 
ecarte.. without, says scandal, Mrs. Battle’s 
scrupulous regard for the rigour of the 
game. 

After her death, in 1880, Tahiti became 
a French colony and its people French 
citizens, represented in the national legis- 
lature by a deputy, and privileged to cele- 
brate the Fall of the Bastille, which, or any 
other anniversary, they are very ready to 
take as excuse for idle festivity. A good 
deal of French blood is by this time mixed 
with the native stock, and not French only; 
three of the royal family married respec- 
tively an English Jew, a Scotsman, and an 
American. The people deny that canni- 
balism was ever practised among them: it 
had at all events dwindled into a ceremonial 
rite; but human sacrifices seem to have 
stained their religion, and the absolute 
tyranny of the old kings had been often 
so cruel that the submissive Tahitians 
might welcome a foreign yoke. 

So much as to the history of an island 
which has most votes to rank as the South 
Sea paradise, where nature lays on her 
palette so rich tints of red earth, green 
forests, and violet sea within its snowy 
coral rims. It consists of two roughly 
circular peninsulas forming a figure of 8, 
joined by a narrow neck, in all 33 miles 
long. Near the centre of the larger part, 
the inaccessible peak Orohena surmounts 
a line of ancient volcanic crests, more than 
one rising over 7000 feet, falling in spurs 
and ravines to a lowland belt of fertile soil, 
watered by abundant streams. Lowlands 
and highlands alike have long been drowned 
in luxuriant greenery. Man has forgotten 
the fear of devastating eruptions, and the 
richness of this land is spared by the 
hurricanes of the region, only their outer 
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edges having touched 
Tahiti in living memory. 

As the breakers are warded 
off by a ring of coral, so 
some invisible genius seems 
to moderate the wind, puls- 
ing regularly in land- and 
sea-breezes; and the tide 
here has the peculiarity of 
rising slightly only once a 
day at the same hour. Even 
the floods of rain that come 
in our winter often fall by 
night, then dawn shows the 
country fresher and greener 
for its washing. 

Many pens have laboured 
to depict the profusion of 
fruit, flowers, and glorious 
weeds borne by this 
favoured soil. Mr. Clement 
Wragge tells us how the 
native flora, numbering over 
500 species, has been mul- 
tiplied five-fold by impor- 
tations. Gorgeous blooms 
abound, the purple of the 
bougainvillia , the scarlet of 
the flamboyant tree, the 
yellow of the tecoma , all per- 
haps wreathed with orchid 
parasites. “ If you can 
imagine ”, Lady Brassey 
puts it, “ the Kew hot- 
houses magnified and multi- 
plied to an indefinite extent, 
and laid out as a gentle- 
man’s park, traversed by 
numerous grassy roads 
fringed with coco-nut palms and command- 
ing occasional glimpses of sea and beach 
and coral reefs, you will have some faint idea 
of the scene through which our road lay.” 
Another lady traveller, Miss Gordon- Cum- 
ming, points out how “ even the commonest 
crops are attractive— the Indian corn and 
sugar-cane each growing to a height of 
eight or ten feet, with long leaves like 
gigantic grass and pendent tassels of 
delicate pink silk 

The principal road runs right round the 
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A Tahitian Woodland Nymph 

island, 70 miles, with the villages, gardens, 
and plantations chiefly strung upon it or its 
branches into the coast belt. The moun- 
tainous interior is uncultivated and little 
visited, where a sea of wild green flows into 
the crumbling craters and surges below 
volcanic crags. 1 M. Gamier points out, as 

1 “ The interior zones are uninhabited and covered 
with deep forests. These are wild regions, fenced 
by inaccessible mountain walls among which gloomy 
silence reigns. In the strangely secluded central 
valleys, nature is sombre and imposing; great bare 
heights hang over the forests, and sharp peaks stand 
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a peculiarity of this scenery, that the river 
valleys are headed by a circus-shaped hollow 
into which the stream dashes down in cas- 
cades, then, mounting as it were a gigantic 
step, on the next level one finds the gorge 
again opening out among cliffs that sooner 
or later bar all onward progress into what 
seems a chaos of ruined mountains. 

In this garden of Eden, where every 
prospect pleases, to the eye man is not vile. 
Wallis had called the island after our 
respectable George III, but the French 
captain Bougainville, who visited it a year 
later, gave it the more fitting name of 
Cythera. Cook’s companions admired the 
comely forms, cheerful dispositions, gentle 
manners, and idyllic ways of the Tahitians, 
yet, over and above thievishness, these early 
visitors could not but note some ugly traits 
in a character that contrasted with the 
rougher and stronger Tongan nature. The 
soft climate breathed languor; the rich soil 
that gave an easy living corrupted manly 
vigour; and what at first sight seemed 
savage virtues too readily passed into vices. 
The copious speech, full of poetic sentiment, 
made an apt vehicle for lasciviousness; the 
people’s love of flowers and bright colours 
went with sensuous pleasure; even their 
cleanliness lent itself to immorality through 
the favourite pastime of bathing. Family 
ties were loose; women lightly loved were 
as lightly forsaken, and their children as 
easily abandoned as adopted. A guild of 
chartered libertines called areoi travelled 

up into the air; one seems to be at the foot of fantastic 
cathedrals, whose spires catch the passing clouds; 
all the little wandering clouds, driven over the sea by 
the trade-wind, are checked in their flight; they come 
gathering themselves against the basalt cliffs, to drop 
down in dew or to fall in brooks and cascades. The 
rain, the thick warm mists, nurse in the gorges an 
everlasting fresh greenery, with unfamiliar mosses 
and astonishing ferns. . . . We walked under a 
thick vault of foliage; around us primeval trees reared 
their damp, mildewed trunks, smooth as enormous 
marble pillars. Everywhere the creepers twined 
themselves and the tree-ferns spread their broad 
parasols, cut like line lace-work. Mounting higher, 
we found rose-bushes, thickets of roses in flower. 
Bengal roses of all shades blew there in singular 
profusion; and on the mossy ground there were 
perfumed carpets of little wood strawberries. . . . 
And all day we kept on ascending into solitary regions, 
no longer traversed by any track of man: before us 
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about the islands, performing obscene dances 
and diabolic rites. 

Contact with coarse white men set hardly 
a higher copy of morals. The ardour of 
the new religion itself became often per- 
verted to a dissembling sensuality. Weaned 
from their ancient amusements, in which 
good and evil were twined as in a gay garland 
of graceful blooms and poisonous berries, 
the once careless children of nature have 
welcomed the uglier degradation of drink. 
Instead of the native kava, they have taken 
much to orange rum, described as a mawkish 
kind of cider, drunk in intoxicating quantity. 
It must be said that much blame rests on 
their French masters, who have found the 
lively lewdness of the islanders too congenial 
to the tone of their own colonial licence, and 
who have allowed, or even encouraged, here 
the demoralization by alcohol, which our 
more Puritan settlers make a conscience of 
checking by law and precept, if not always 
by example. Pierre Loti’s well-known 
novel in vain throws a glamour of romance 
over the ties so airily made and broken 
between the frail daughters of Tahiti and 
her unscrupulous visitors. The seductive 
damsels of the island, not so freely as once 
revealing their charms, often disguising 
them in a farcical bedizenment of European 
costume, are no more modest than of old, 
but sooner grow into unlovely hags, pre- 
maturely wrinkled by foreign vices, in- 
cluding absinthe. One must touch lightly 
on the causes that are at work to kill oft this 

opened from time to time deep valleys, dark and 
tempestuous clefts; the air grew more and more 
sharp; we came among heavy clouds, with clear-cut 
edges, that seemed to sleep against the heights, some 
above our heads, others under our feet. In the 
evening we had almost reached the central belt of 
Tahiti; below us in the transparent air lay drawn out 
all the volcanic furrows, all the mountain outlines, 
the formidable basalt crests radiating from the central 
crater and falling away to the shores. Around all 
this the immense blue ocean, the horizon elevated 
so high, that by a common optical delusion the v hole 
mass of water had a strange effect of concavity for 
our eyes. The sea-line seemed above some high 
summits; Orohena, the giant of Tahitian mountains, 
alone dominated the view with its gloomily majestic 
head. All round the island a girdle of white vapour 
stood out upon the blue sheet of the Pacific — the ring 
of reefs, the line of ceaseless coral-breakers.” — Pierre 
Loti, Le Manage dc Loti. 
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Tahiti: a typical scene on the coast road 

The principal road runs right round the island (70 miles), and all the villages, gardens, and plantations are in the coast belt. 
The mountainous interior is uncultivated and little visited. 


effeminate people, at present numbering 
about 10,000, and dwindling at a rapid rate. 
Papeete, the capital of Tahiti, has earned an 
evil fame as sink of the Pacific, from which 
moral and physical infection spreads far over 
land and sea. The Frenchmen exiled here 
are seldom of the best class. The influence 
of missionaries is swamped by the licence 
of free-living officials, Ishmaelites of civili- 
zation, riotous sailors, and honestly heathen 
Chinese who, though the French authorities 
now begin to look askance upon their in- 
vasion, have gained a firm footing in petty 
trade, and contribute largely to the half- 
caste element that debases the population. 
A contrast may be noted between the de- 
moralized townsfolk and the sturdy high- 
landers who trudge naked to market under 
loads that may weigh near a hundredweight. 

Many of the people speak French; and 

Voii. VIII. 


most read and write their own language, as 
modified by their European instructors. 
Unsectarian education is now enforced by 
the Government. Christianity seems not to 
go very deep into a nature that gives scanty 
soil for self-denial and austerity. 

“ I have been at the services ”, says M. 
Gamier, “ of the Catholic churches in villages 
reputed the most religious: so long as the 
singing lasted, things went off well, and the 
sweet voices of the young girls, with the more 
resonant ones of the lads, made an interesting 
contrast with the severity of religious chants. 
We being strangers, everyone turned round, 
stared at us, talked, laughed as if in the street. 
The congregation moved about, knelt, got up, 
affecting sometimes a comical gravity, and 
putting on airs that might be taken as parody 
of our devout worshippers. The old people 
slept for the most part; and that reminds me 
that the father of the reigning queen, who was 

138 
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one of the most zealous introducers of Chris- 
tianity, used to order a thrashing, after each 
service, for those who had fallen asleep. In 
spite of this punishment, given in no tolerant 
spirit, many of the faithful could not overcome 
their drowsiness, and the royal executioners 
had much to do every Sunday after mass. But 
if the Tahitians have so little respect for our 
religion, it will be understood that they show 
still less for its priests, whom they usually treat 
with a very irreverent carelessness. The Pro- 
testant ministers and the Catholic missionaries 
disputing for their souls, they appear to pass 
frequently from one religion to another, and 
even attaching themselves to both together, 
they will go to sermon on coming out from 
mass.” 

The same author states that Queen 
Pomare’s zealous father in his old age used 
to retire to an islet for daily meditation, with 
a Bible under his arm and a bottle of brandy 
in his hand; and if this tale be an exaggera- 
tion, it but too truly represents the mixed 
influence we have brought to bear upon 
many a Pacific paradise. 

Papeete, on the north side, is a place of 
about 4000 people, some half of them more 
or less white. Its port, not naturally a very 
good one, with a narrow entrance, will be 
for other reasons rather shunned by con- 
siderate captains of men-of-war, and is no 
longer the rendezvous even of the French 
squadron; but after the opening of the 
Panama Canal it seems bound to gain im- 
portance as a calling-station on that route to 
Australia. The Pacific Gomorrha is famous 
for the beauty of its environs, as described 
by the 44 Earl and the Doctor — “ Great 
mountains, of every shade of blue, pink, grey, 
and purple, torn and broken into every 
conceivable fantastic shape, with deep, dark 
mysterious gorges, showing almost black by 
contrast with the surrounding brightness, 
precipitous peaks and pinnacles rising one 
above the other like giant sentinels until 
they were lost in the heavy masses of cloud 
they had impaled At the mouth of the 
harbour is a circular islet so thickly covered 
with palms and hibiscus that it appears a 
basket of flowery green, the mainland in 
miniature. The signal station above gives 
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a fine view over a town that vies with Apia 
as the capital of the island- world. 

On landing, one finds the streets, Rue de 
Rivoli , Rue de Paris , Rue de la Pologne , 
Place de la Cathedrale , &c., shaded by 
leafy avenues and filled with motley con- 
trasts of life, white traders, sunburned tars, 
priests and nuns, Chinamen, the natives in 
their gay attire, the women in long loose 
chemises of all bright colours, the men 
wearing shirts and blouses above the native 
kilt, for which a gaudy flower pattern is 
much in fashion, and real flowers or fleecy 
wreaths of white reva-reva are tastefully 
used for head-dress by both sexes. Except 
the public buildings, the governor’s resi- 
dence, the ex-royal palace, the cathedral, 
the Palais de Justice , the convent of Picpus, 
and so forth, most of the houses are wooden 
bungalows with verandas, but some aspire 
to the dignity of two or three stories, all 
“ smothered in foliage then in the grass- 
grown side streets the native dwellings are 
often little more than cages of bamboo, 
through the sides of which one sees much 
that were better kept out of sight. One 
noisy quarter is chiefly given up to drinking- 
bars. Another is the Chinese town, its 
bamboo huts and quaint stores lit up at 
night by paper lanterns. 4 4 The lighted 
shops and stores surrounded by the beauti- 
ful trees, the gaily dressed girls, the rollick- 
ing sailors, the pleasant smell, the perfect 
cleanliness, the universal mirth, civility, 
and good-nature of everyone, the utter 
absence of quarrelling, jostling, or rudeness, 
made a very novel, picturesque, and pleas- 
ing night scene ” — for those who can forget 
the sin and suffering bred beneath this 
light-hearted gaiety. By day the chief 
sight is the market-place, with its show 
of fish and fruit, where many kinds of 
money pass current; but the natives prefer 
the debased Chilian dollars for their satis- 
factory bigness, and the French authorities 
insist on their own coin and notes as legal 
tender. The easy-going life of Papeete had 
a scare at the beginning of the war, when 
it came to be bombarded by two German 
cruisers; but little damage was done beyond 
the conflagration of its store of coal, to 
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Tahiti: a coco-nut plantation 


which the French themselves set fire as 
the bait that tempted this enemy. 

The favourite amusements, beyond drink- 
ing, dancing, card-playing, and promenading 
to the music of a band, are picnic excursions 
to lovely spots around, such as Point Venus, 
on which stand the lighthouse and a monu- 
ment to Captain Cook; and near it is a 
great cave or lava tunnel, in whose gloomy 
recesses the people have forgotten how they 
once heaped up pyramidical tombs or 
shrines of the old gods. The rivers about 
the town fill crystal pools in which a great 
deal of“ mixed bathing ” goes on, youths and 
maidens, lightly clad, revelling here in less 
innocent spirit than Wordsworth’s when he 

Made one long bathing of a summer day, 
Basked in the sun, and plunged and basked again 
Alternate. 

But it could only be now and then, in our 
climate, that he could enjoy such an aquatic 


orgy, whereas the Tahitian youngsters can 
spend most of their many holidays in and 
about the water, coming out, not to dry 
themselves, but for an interval of refresh- 
ment on the fruits that hang overhead, or to 
lie in the shade singing love-songs, ballads 
of “ battles long ago ”, or native choruses, 
passing so easily into Christian hymns that 
only the removal of their flowery head-gear 
shows them engaged in an act of worship. 

A choice excursion farther afield is to the 
lofty cascade of Fautawa, spouting from a 
cleft to dash as rainbow-hued spray into 
a basin hundreds of feet below; and the 
fort at the top has a prospect at the height 
of 4500 feet. In the same vicinity an open 
vista leads up to a peaked mass of rock 
known as the Diadem. And if one could 
exhaust the beauties within easy reach, a 
dozen miles’ sail takes one to the adjacent 
island of Moorea, or Eimeo, whose bays 
are walled by mountain cliffs still more 
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weirdly grand than Tahiti’s, their edges 
bristling with spires, turrets, and gables, 
their facades fluted as if by the hand of 
some giant architect, and fissured with 
hollows like cathedral aisles; below which 
precipitous steeps are mantled in green to 
a height which would make an English 
mountain. Then above rise “ pyramids 
before which those of Gizeh would appear 
as pygmies, and minarets such as the 
builders of the Koo-tub never dreamt of 
The Austrian Dolomites seem to be only 
parallel in Europe to these jagged needles, 
more than one of them entirely perforated 
by eyelets that pass for the wounds of a 
legendary hero’s spear. 

As usual in French colonies, this one is 
over-supplied with officials, whose principal 
occupation seems sometimes to be quar- 
relling and cursing the ill-luck that has 
exiled them from Paris, Under the Gover- 
nor-General of the French Oceanic pos- 
sessions there are a Secretary -General, a 
Chef du Service Administratif, and a Chef 
dn Service Judiciaire , who, with two in- 
habitants nominated by the governor, form 
the highest body of authority; but there is 
also a measure of local government carried 
out by a Conseil- General and a munici- 
pality. Beneath those heads serve a small 
army of judges, clerks, and so forth, a 
force of gendarmes and two companies of 
soldiers, quite enough to keep order among 
the submissive natives. A French writer 
states that every twentieth person on the 
island is some sort of functionary. 

It is not so easy to tempt genuine settlers; 
and the chief traders have been rather 
Germans, English, and Americans than 
French. The land is mostly in the hands 
of native proprietors, who do not exert 
themselves to get out of it much beyond 
their own needs. There is only one small 
sugar-mill on the island, owned by Ameri- 
cans. An enormous plantation, worked 
by an English company with Chinese and 
other imported labour, proved a failure, its 
yield of cotton, as elsewhere in the Pacific, 
being profitable only under the high prices 
of the American War of Secession. Yet 
the soil is amazingly productive, and among 
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its abundance of native fruits has given a 
hospitable welcome to foreign ones, the 
orange, the mango, and the guava— this last 
thriving so well as to overrun parts of the 
island like thickets of weeds, its fruit left to 
rot, its stems serving as firewood. Coffee, 
too, runs wild; and the vanilla twines its 
spicy creepers round sturdier trees and 
shrubs. The cultivation of vanilla having 
declined, copra and fruit are the principal 
growths for export. The island has some 
fine timber, such as the t am anu, or native 
mahogany, throwing the shade of its thick 
foliage upon sun-burned beaches, an old 
sacred tree which for long the people could 
not see hewn down without superstitious 
dread. Thousands of acres in the rugged 
interior are uncultivated, given up to forests 
of wild plantain; but in the lowland coast 
strip every rood of ground is so thickly 
planted, or so overrun by guava, as to leave 
few meadow openings for cattle, only pigs 
thriving, wild and tame, on the island, wfiose 
colonists used to import much of their 
animal food in a tinned supply from New 
Zealand, which, taken over by Britain about 
the same time as Tahiti by France, has had 
such a different colonial development. The 
breeding of cattle, however, seems now to 
be increasing here. 

The narrow fertile belt is broadest on the 
west, where the coral zoophytes have carried 
out their work of ages sheltered from the 
south-east trade-winds that to this side 
carried the volcanic ashes to form a rich soil; 
wLile the eastern coast is more bare and 
broken by the waves dashed against it. The 
widest flat, however, and that only a couple 
of miles or so across, seems to be at Ati- 
maono, on the south, where the cotton 
plantation already mentioned was started. 
Beyond this a rough gorge leads up to the 
famous Lake Vaihiria, a reservoir of nature 
filled by innumerable cascades, and dammed 
up among cloudy mountains, forming a 
scene which those who have reached it 
declare to be one of the most impressive in 
the world. Farther east, a very narrow 
and low isthmus connects the main mass 
with the smaller south-east peninsula, where 
the natives have kept more of their ancient 
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manners, and where the coast shows a wilder 
face, especially at the extreme point, lashed 
by winds and waves that allow no coral 
barrier to grow up against their violence. 
Here, a generation ago, M. Gamier found 
people living in a cave, dependent on their 
nets and arrows, like primitive men; but 
this savage corner seems seldom explored 
by the tourists who are so much taken by 
the sensuous charms of Papeete. Its moun- 
tainous edge is carved into by many gulfs 
and inlets, one of which gives the good 
harbour of Taravao, or Port Phaeton, at the 
neck of this double island. 

With Moorea and the extinct crater of 
Maitea as an easterly satellite, Tahiti makes 
the Windward Group of the Society Islands. 
The principal islands of the Leeward Group, 
to the west, are Huahine, Raiatea, and 
Tahaa, almost joined, like the double 
peninsula of Tahiti, within one coral reef, 
and Bora-Bora, which the “ Earl and the 
Doctor ” are not sure whether they should 
not call the most beautiful of all the islands 
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they visited, its rocky basaltic cliffs, green 
half-way up, crowned by what seems a 
giant’s castle or ruined cathedral and tower 
3000 feet high. These islands were go- 
verned by “ kings ” and “ queens ” belong- 
ing to the intricately related royal family 
of which the head bore the title Pomare. 
I heir chief sights are the marais , tombs of 
enormous coral blocks, which in former 
days were the scene of bloody sacrifices. 
The people of such rocky citadels had pre- 
served a more martial spirit than defended 
the main island; and the French had some 
trouble in establishing their ownership over 
them. Their situation has an advantage, not 
only in healthfulness, over the atolls, where 
an eminence of a hundred feet or so would 
be a stronghold when these seas are swept 
by tidal waves, such as that great one in the 
hurricane season of 1903, that, overwhelm- 
ing many islands of the Low Archipelago and 
some reefs of the Society Group, is believed 
to have drowned thousands of people who 
could not gain refuge in the tallest trees. 
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THE LOW ARCHIPELAGO AND THE 
MARQUESAS 


The French dominion in the South Seas 
is the largest in point of area; but most of 
it claims little mention through importance. 
For more than a thousand miles to the east 
of Tahiti, over a breadth of several hundreds 
of miles, the ocean is spangled “by a 
thousand palm-crowned and foam-girdled 
reefs ”, some eighty of them of notable size, 
mostly mere atolls, which have given this 
eastern Micronesia the name of the Low 
Archipelago. The Paumotus is the title 
by which their French masters know them 
better; and a significant alias is the Dan- 
gerous Archipelago. The centre of ad- 
ministration is the small island Fakarava, 
as the one affording safest anchorage. Large 
craft seldom adventure to feel their way in 
this labyrinth of sandy shoals and banked 
lagoons, with hardly any productions beyond 
coco-nut, while the enclosed waters yield 
a harvest of pearl, pearl-shell, trepang, and 
turtles. This appears to be the best 
pearling ground of the Pacific, which the 
French authorities try to preserve against 
poaching. The few thousand natives make 
good divers and fishers, who can stay under 
water for two or three minutes, but some- 
times find themselves fatally manacled in the 
grip of a huge clam, lucky to escape with 
a few fingers snapped off. They are 
described as “ ugly, crafty savages ”, nomi- 
nally converted by Catholic missionaries, 
on whose folds Mormons have poached. 
The south-eastern end of this archipelago 
has the by-name of the Gambiers, where 
Manga Reva, chief of a circle of five islands 
enclosing a wide lagoon, gives the rare sight 
of a mountain peak, the basaltic Mt. Duff, 
and is occupied as the citadel of the French 
missioh. Many of the islands £fre so low 
and bare, that cultivation is made possible 
only by banking up on them patches of 
imported soil. 

More interesting than most of the Low 


Archipelago are the Marquesas Islands to 
the north, that may some day become a 
valuable possession, as they hardly are yet, 
to the French. They must at least count 
among the most grandly picturesque scenes 
of the Pacific, where their inhabitants seem 
best to deserve the title of noble savage. 
Discovered first by Spaniards, and named 
after the Marquis de Mendoza, Viceroy of 
Peru, they were revisited in 1774 by Cook, 
who judged the naked Marquesans the 
finest people he had seen in the South 
Seas, if not in any part of the world. They 
were warlike as well as handsome. When 
the French, sixty years ago. began to inter- 
fere in the native feuds, and went on to 
proclaim with shot and shell their suzerainty 
over the group, it was long before they 
made any resolute attempt to occupy these 
islands, which were won by persistent mis- 
sionary heroism as much as by force of 
arms, the inhabitants being at the same 
time thinned out by smallpox and by 
kidnapping Peruvian ruffians. Half a cen- 
tury has brought about a great change, 
which R. L. Stevenson, an appreciative 
admirer both of scenery and people, aptly 
compares to the transition state of the 
Highlands after the Jacobite risings. 

“ In both cases an alien authority enforced, 
the clans disarmed, the chiefs deposed, new 
customs introduced, and chiefly that fashion 
of regarding money as the means and object of 
existence. The commercial age in each, suc- 
ceeding at a bound to an age of war abroad, and 
patriarchal communism at home. In one the 
cherished practice of tattooing, in the other a 
cherished costume, proscribed. In each a 
main luxury cut off; beef, driven under cloud 
of night from Lowland pastures, denied to 
the meat-loving Highlander; long-pig, pirated 
from the next village, to the man-eating Kanaka. 
The grumbling, the secret ferment, the fears 
and resentments, the alarms and sudden 
councils of Marquesan chiefs, reminded me 
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continually of the days of 
Lovat and Struan.” 


Once far more thickly 
populated, the Marquesas 
have now only a few 
thousand inhabitants, of 
whom half are claimed as 
Catholic converts; but, 
as a priest confessed to 
Mrs. Stevenson, their 
instruction in religion 
is like trying to mould 
water. Mormon mission- 
aries have also planted 
a creed that here throws 
out suckers of queer mis- 
belief. At least the fear- 
some native temples are 
falling into decay. The 
whole group of some 
dozen islands, whose 
names have been re- 
peatedly changed by 
visitors of different 
nations, lies about 750 
miles to the north-east 
of Tahiti. They are some- 
times distinguished as the 
Marquesas proper on the 
windward side, and the 
Washington Islands to 
the north-west of these. 

Seen from the sea, they 
form points of bold vol- 
canic scenery, standing 
up from the surf in i f 
precipitous cliffs, behind 
which a chaos of ridges 
and ravines rise to peaks 
several thousands of feet high. Travel 
appears hardly possible among the matted 
steeps and clefts, where silvery cascades 
pour down into rich openings upon the sea. 
Each clan is confined to its own valley, 
walled off from hostile neighbours, and 
with often no road out but by water. An 
enterprising youth seeking fortune in any 
other way was like to find it in the form 
of supplying a feast to his hereditary 
enemies. 



Daughter of a Dying Race: a beautiful Marquesanne 


Under such conditions, the Marquesans 
have, better than other islanders, preserved 
the old features of Polynesian life. Their 
reputation for savagery seems to have been 
exaggerated, no doubt through their tattoo- 
ing and unblushing cannibalism, which, 
however, was one of the fierce joys of 
victory, and South Sea epicures have 
seldom shown much appetite for white 
men, whose flesh they find too salt. To 
strangers they have often shown them- 
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selves friendly and hospitable, manners 
being a stronger point with them than 
morals. There is no question as to their 
naked beauty . 1 Tall, olive-skinned, often 
hardly darker than Italians, and with almost 
Caucasian features, their statuesque forms 
are set off by striking ornaments and by a 
sometimes almost complete coat of tattoo, 
worked in intricate and tasteful patterns 
that turn a man into a walking work of art 
from the age when he painfully assumes 
this toga virilis , the delicate blue lines lasting 
a fair iifetime, only in wrinkled dotage blur- 
ring and fading, unless the native dandy 
submit to have himself touched up afresh. 
The whole of his back, for instance, may 
display a branching tree, while his limbs 
are adorned by smaller designs, all con- 
ceived with an eye to general effect. This 
school of art is now fast declining under 
the disapproval of French officials; and 
the Catholic missionaries impose clothes, 
while their Mormon competitors set an 
awful example in the high black hats and 
long coats of Christendom. Tattooing was 
much less in fashion for the women, who 
are said to use means rather for whitening 
the skins they do not coyly hide, but a few 
blue lines about the lips passed as beauty 
spots. The use of canoes was here inter- 

1 Herman Melville’s Typee, though in form a 
romance, is praised by later visitors for the spirited 
fidelity of its descriptions; and this is the picture he 
draws of a Marquesan chief in full fig. “ His aspect 
was imposing. The splendid, long, drooping tail- 
feathers of the tropical bird, thickly interspersed with 
the gaudy plumage of the cock, were disposed in an 
immense upright semicircle upon his head, their 
lower extremities being fixed in a crescent of guinea- 
beads which spanned the forehead. Around his neck 
were several enormous necklaces of boars’ tusks, 
polished like ivory, and disposed in such a manner as 
that the longest and largest were upon his capacious 
chest. Thrust forward through the large apertures 
in his ears were two small and finely shaped sperm- 
whale teeth, presenting their cavities in front, stuffed 
with freshly plucked leaves, and curiously wrought 
at the other end into strange little images and devices. 
These barbaric trinkets, garnished in this manner at 
their open extremities, and tapering and curving 
round to a point behind the ear, resembled not a little 
a pair of cornucopias. The loins of the warrior were 
girt about with heavy folds of a dark-coloured tappa, 
hanging before and behind in clusters of braided 
tassels, while anklets and bracelets of curling human 
hair completed his unique costume. In his right 
hand he grasped a beautifully carved paddle-spear. 
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dieted to women by a strong tabQo, which 
made them all the better swimmers, so 
that ships casting anchor in a Marquesan 
harbour would soon be boarded by a bevy 
of mermaids not even in bathing-costume. 
The men are at home both on and in the 
water, and show great skill in making and 
carving their boats. Their houses are 
singular in being raised upon platforms 
of stone, the structure itself a wickerwork 
of posts, canes, and woven boughs thatched 
with leaves. 

Each valley was fiercely independent; but 
the French have forced the clans to recog- 
nize superior chiefs, who serve as figure- 
heads to their authority, the machinery of 
which is local administrators, and a gen- 
darme established as overseer of each group 
of population. The seat of government is 
on the island of Nukahiva, where the capital 
is Taiohai, a port at one time used as a 
French convict-station, not much to the 
improvement of the natives. A still active 
cause of demoralization is the Chinese 
settlers, who have introduced their opium 
vice to help in killing off this naturally fine 
people, on Nukahiva dwindled from thou- 
sands to hundreds in a century. In the 
meanwhile, the survivors have been brought 
to wear shirts, when not too lazy to put them 

nearly fifteen feet in length, made of the bright koar- 
wood, one end sharply pointed, and the other flattened 
like an oar-blade. Hanging obliquely from his girdle 
by a loop of sinnet was a richly decorated pipe, the 
slender reed forming its stem coloured with a red 
pigment, and round it, as well as the idol-bowl, 
fluttered little streamers of the thinnest tappa. But 
that which was most remarkable in the appearance 
of the splendid islander was the elaborated tattooing 
displayed on every noble limb. All imaginable lines 
and curves and figures were delineated over his whole 
body, and in their grotesque variety and infinite 
profusion I could only compare them to the crowded 
groupings of quaint patterns we sometimes see in 
costly pieces of lace-work. The most simple and 
remarkable of all these ornaments was that which 
decorated the countenance of the chief. Two broad 
stripes of tattooing, diverging from the centre of his 
shaven crown, obliquely crossed both eyes — staining 
the lids — to a little below either ear, where they united 
with another stripe which swept in a straight line 
along the lips and formed the base of the triangle. 
The warrior, from the excellence of his physical 
proportions, might certainly have been regarded 
as one of Nature’s noblemen, and the lines drawn 
upon his face may possibly have denoted his exalted 
rank.” 
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A Marquesan Horne 


The huts in these islands are built on stone platforms known as fntepaes. These platforms are usually from 
30 to 40 feet long-, and about 20 feet broad. To-day there are thousands ot such erections which have gone out 
of use owing to the diminishing population. 

on, and to buy umbrellas, matches, soap, 
and other superfluities at exorbitant prices 
from the French traders; hut their paternal 
Government has forbidden them to be sup- 
plied with spirits. 

Taiohai is head-quarters of the French 
ruler, usually a naval officer, with old 
soldiers and sailors for his officials scattered 
here and there. The island was long ruled 
by a fat and kindly native “ queen ”, who 
made a subservient tool to the French, and 
to passing travellers was liberal of audiences, 
at which she would take her clay pipe out 
of her mouth to give the presented one a 
hearty smack redolent of gin and of coco- 
nut oil. The fact of women being eligible 
for rule in these islands implies a certain 
social advance, discounted in this case by 


the survival of polyandry among their dying 
customs. Another sight of the place is, or 
used to be, the white man who for love of 
a dusky belle had himself tattooed all over; 
then she burst into unkind laughter at the 
figure he cut, which stirred the captain of a 
man-of-war, for his part, into threatening 
to complicate the savage pattern with a 
cat-of-nine-tails. 

Nukahiva contains fine scenery, compared 
to that of the Californian Yosemite. But 
still finer appears to be the island of Hiva-oa 
or La Domenica, to the south-east, which, 
with a length of 20 miles, is largest of the 
group, also the best cultivated and most 
populous. Here the chief place is Atuona, 
whose valley was styled by R. L. Stevenson 
“ the loveliest, and by far the most ominous 
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and gloomy spot on the earth These 
quarrelling epithets are brought into har- 
mony by the description of another visitor. 
Mr. Coan, who explains how the foreground 
is carpeted and festooned with greenery 
shut in by strangely broken heights and 
cloudy Cyclopean crags. “ Some are round, 
some angular, some stratified, some lami- 
nated, some truncated, some pointed. They 
lie in all positions — horizontal, tilted, vertical 
—with heaps of scoria revealing their igneous 
origin. Rock is piled on rock, hill upon 
hill, ridge upon ridge, mountain upon 
mountain — serried, castellated, turreted.” 

As yet the recesses of the Marquesas are 
little explored. The whole white popula- 
tion is a few scores, chiefly officials, priests, 
traders, with waifs and strays of the old 
beach-comber class. Our Foreign Office 
has thought well to warn would-be emigrants 
against a proposed colony here. Yet on 
the whole the climate seems not unhealthy, 
and much of the soil highly fertile. Cotton 
has been tried here without much success; 
but the French have introduced several 
kinds of exotic fruit. The chief commercial 
product is copra; and a kind of edible fungus, 
found on other South Sea islands also, is 
exported to China. Indigenous animal life 
is very scanty. The cattle that have run 
fiercely wild among the interior heights 
were, of course, imported. On the shores 
a troublesome no-no fly is the chief nuisance; 
but insects and birds have been growing 
scarcer as we passed eastwards from Me- 
lanesian aviaries. 

The Low Archipelago extends eastward 
by scattered isles, among them Pitcairn, that 
came into fame through its serving as refuge 
for the half-breed descendants of the 
Bounty mutineers, a simple-minded folk who 
have fallen much under the teaching of the 
Seventh Day Adventist Sect. They have 
a magistrate and a sort of parliament for 
making local laws, one of which is a strict 
protection of cats to defend them against 
the rats that play the Hun in this and other 
South Sea paradises. Farther to the east, 
the British flag flies also over tiny Ducie 
Island, known to whalers as the last atoll 
of Polynesia; and this points to where, a 


thousand miles farther east, half-way be- 
tween the South Sea archipelagos and the 
coast of Chili, Easter Island rears on its 
bleak grassy slopes the ruined fragments of 
a forgotten past. Its harmless people have 
had sore reason to regret the discovery that 
gave it a Christian name. Peruvian kid- 
nappers made a raid upon them, carrying 
off over three hundred slaves to die upon the 
Chincha guano-fields. Most of the re- 
maining population have now been more 
kindly transported to Tahiti or the Pau- 
motus. 

This volcanic island, between 40 and 
50 square miles in area, is celebrated for 
its extraordinary show of rudely shaped 
colossal images, often broken and piled in 
semi-pyramidal heaps of carved and coloured 
slabs and tablets bearing hieroglyphic char- 
acters that seem the only Polynesian attempt 
at writing. The few surviving islanders 
knew nothing of a more cultivated race that 
might have left so mysterious remains, like 
others of similar workmanship, and smaller 
in scale, found scattered about Polynesia, 
as on more than one Micronesian island. 
Much interest has been roused by the 
recently published account of Mr. and Mrs 
Scoresby Routledge’s adventurous voyage 
on a small yacht, with the purpose of exam- 
ining those puzzling antiquities, which they 
take for the work of no other than the present 
stock of inhabitants, by their want of wood 
set upon using the soft volcanic stone of the 
island to form monstrous monuments of 
their dead, now mutilated, overthrown, 
strewn prostrate, or half-buried in earth. 
Some are so large as never to have been 
removed from the quarry in which they 
began to be hewn. The British Museum 
contains a collection of fragmentary speci- 
mens; and outside its portico stand two of 
the ungainly, sculptured blocks once so 
numerous on this remote island. 

Some hundreds of miles south of Tahiti, 
upon the Tropic of Capricorn, lie the 
Tubuai or Austral Isles, whose English 
name implies their position as the most 
southerly group. The chief islands are 
volcanic, thinly populated, and little known 
even to the French, who claim ownership 
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liy courtesy of Mrs. VV. Scoresby Routlcdge 

Fragments of a Forgotten Past: colossal standing statues on Easter Island 

These monstrous stone monuments of unknown antiquity are mutilated, overthrown, strewn prostrate, or half-buried in 
earth. Many others of a similar character are completely covered, and have still to be excavated. Note the rope-like cars 
in these figures, which are much more common than the disc type shown on p. 204. 


here. They have a comparatively bracing 
climate, too cool for the bread-fruit, but 
suitable to European products. Over three 
hundred miles to the south-east, Rapa, at 
one time oftener visited as a mail station, 
shows bold volcanic scenery, and remarkable 
prehistoric structures like those on Easter 
Island, which, nearly two hundred miles 
away, was another home of the same 
superior race. 

Of the main Polynesian archipelagos 
there remain to be dealt with only Hawaii, 
or the Sandwich Islands, lying far apart in 
the northern hemisphere, so as to call for 
separate treatment as a dependency of the 
United States. Under New Zealand have 
already been mentioned several widely- 


scattered groups and points where the 
British flag flies. We have still to notice 
another chain of British posts upon the 
little-sailed equatorial sea between French 
Oceania and Hawaii. Suwarrow, almost 
uninhabited, but with an excellent harbour, 
Penrhyn, and other atolls, chiefly valuable 
for their pearl-shell, belong to the New 
Zealand Government of the Cook Islands, 
from which they lie northward. Malden 
Island, to the north, has yielded a rich 
harvest of superphosphated guano, carried 
to the sea on a singular little railway worked 
by sails Farther north, above the Equator, 
comes a group of which the chief is Christ- 
mas Island, so called because here Captain 
Cook kept Christmas. This is said to be 
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the largest of Eastern Pacific lagoon islands; Sea groups, finds a central repairing-station 
but of it, and its neighbours Fanning on Fanning Island, whence nearly 3500 
Island, Washington Island, and Palmyra, miles of sea bring it to Vancouver, to be 
there is little else to say but that they have connected by Canadian wires with the 
been visited for guano, supplied by the Atlantic. 

sea-birds that are their chief inhabitants. To the north of Samoa lie the Union 
Palmyra is less out of the way than the group, and some hundreds of miles farther 
rest, being on the main line of traffic north, just below the Equator, the Phoenix 
between Honolulu and Auckland, which Islands, both giving little to be said of 
passes Samoa. These islands have recently them except that they are small, low, and 
come into note by serving as resting-points scantily inhabited, that they belong to 
for an “ all red ” telegraph line that touches Britain, and that some of them yield guano 
none but British soil as it crosses the world, as well as copra. But across the Equator 
This longest of cables has two southern we enter upon what may be taken as 
ends, in Queensland and in New Zealand, the separate division of Micronesia, not 
Uniting at Norfolk Island, the line is car- so clearly definable but that it overlaps 
ried on to the Fijis, and after threading its into Polynesia and Melanesia as these into 
way nearly 1900 miles through the South one another. 



An Easter Island Image with Disc Ear 


This peculiarity of the lobe is much less frequently found among the Easter Island remains than that shown on p. *03. 



MICRONESIA 


North of Melanesia, the Pacific is dotted 
by groups of countless islands, lying mainly 
above or not far below the Equator, between 
the Asiatic coast and i8o° of longitude. 
They can be included under the name 
Micronesia, taken from their common char- 
acter of smallness, most of them being low 
atolls, a mere rim of coral upraised about 
an interior lagoon. Some, however, are of 
larger extent than might be guessed from 
their insignificant appearance on the map; 
and here and there volcanic heights over- 
shadow a region that, more than any other 
part of the earth, owes its existence to 
coral structure. 1 These, like the other 
South Sea Islands, high and low, are the 
emerging tops of submarine ridges below 
a sea which at one point gives deeper 
soundings, nearly six miles, than any yet 
found on the globe’s surface. 

The Micronesian population is a more 
heterogeneous one than the inhabitants of 
Melanesia and Polynesia. The base of it 
may be a prehistoric stock, to which has 
been given the name Indonesian; but this 
could hardly fail to become recruited or 

1 Miss Grimshaw {In the Strange South Seas) draws 
this glowing picture of an atoll island. “ Outside 
the windy palms, a dazzling beach runs down to the 
open sea all round the island — a beach that is like 
nothing the travellers ever have seen before, for it 
is made of powdered coral, and is as white as salt, as 
white as starch, as w-hite as the hackneyed snow — no 
simile itself can paint it. All the island — the whole 
great ring, many miles in length, is coral too, white, 
branching, flowering coral under water, white broken- 
coral gravel above, with here and there a thin skin of 
earth collected by a century or two ago of falling 
palm-leaves and ocean waste. Outside the magic 
ring the sea- waves tumble, fresh and blue, upon the 
cloud- white sand; within, the still lagoon glows like 
a basin of molten emerald. Above, the enormous 
palm trees swing their twenty-foot plumes high in 
the burning sky. A glorious picture indeed — but 


displaced by adventurous Papuans and 
Polynesians, as well as by Malays, Chinese, 
and Japanese, often shipwrecked on the 
evergrowing reefs. The islanders them- 
selves, on their far-scattered homes, were 
driven to maritime enterprise, schooled as 
bold sailors, to whom rude charts were 
not unknown, and often mixing their blood 
in relations of conquest or commerce. 
With Europeans, too, many of the islands 
have been long in touch through the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch colonies 
of Malaysia; some of them were infected 
by outcast rascality of the buccaneer type 
before the navigators of the eighteenth 
century gave a new continent to our maps. 
They were found at different stages of 
advancement, a higher organization being 
here and there marked by the power of 
hereditary chiefs and nobles. According 
to their comparative isolation or poverty, 
they are as yet affected in different degrees 
by civilizing agencies, which too often have 
worked degeneration. Their useful pro- 
ductions arc much the same as those of 
their Papuan neighbours, while on some 

one before which the painter well might tremble. 
Here, for the first time, we begin to understand w r hy 
pictures of tropical scenes arc so few and so unsatis- 
factory. Paint? what combination of grease that 
ever came out of a box could hope to suggest the pale 
green fire of those palm-tree plumes, the jewel-blaze 
of the lagoon, the sapphire flame of the sea, the 
aching, blinding whitenesses of spray and sand? 
Who could paint the sun that is literally flashing back 
from the light dresses of the passengers, making of 
every separate person a distinct conflagration, and 
darting lightning rays out of the officers’ gold 
shoulder-straps and buttons? Does any dweller in 
the dim grey North really know what light and colour 
are? did we know, with our tinselled April days, and 
gentle blue and white August afternoons that we 
were so proud of once?” 
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eastern islands the durian and other fruits 
of Malaysia have been introduced with 
success. In animal life they were naturally 
poor, least so in winged creatures. The 
climate, as we might expect near the 
Equator, is generally warm and equable. 
The Micronesian islands are known to 
traders, whalers, and missionaries; and, if 
the rest of the world hears little of these 
scattered archipelagos, their wide extent 
calls for mention, which, as to their ethno- 
graphy, may be supplemented by our fuller 
account of the Malayan, Melanesian, and 
Polynesian features here forming a tangled 
medley. 

It would be impossible to give a catalogue 
of these often nameless and uninhabited 
islands, and tedious even to go over all that 
have a name and place in maps. We must 
be content with an outline sketch of the 
chief groups, occupied or exploited by 
civilized governments, among which may 
now be noted the appearance of Japan, 
whose southern dependencies, already merg- 
ing into Micronesia, have been added to by 
spoil of the Great War. The greatest share, 
including the Pelew, the Caroline, and the 
Ladrones groups, till lately belonged to 
Spain, held as outposts of her Philippine 
possessions. But after the conquest of the 
Philippines by Uncle Sam, these smaller 
islands lost their value to an unprogressive 
power, and were sold for £837,500 to 
Germany, bent on treating herself to profit- 
less colonies as a luxury becoming a great 
power. With the Bismarck Archipelago and 
part of the Solomon Islands, they made part 
of the German New Guinea dominion, and 
at the beginning of the Great War, in 1914, 
had to yield to Australian and Japanese 
naval forces. 

The political mastership of that empire 
followed the enterprise of its traders, who 
here have taken a lead, while the quasi- 
civilization of these islands was much due 
to American missionary efforts, working 
upon them mainly through the agency of 
Hawaiian converts. The Spaniards had 
attempted conversion, but were more suc- 
cessful at extermination, here proving them- 
selves no better masters than in their Ameri- 
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can colonies. Into the same field, later on, 
came German and Swiss missionaries, who 
found special difficulty in the manifold 
dialects of their flocks, and in the shiftings 
from island to island pressed by want of 
food upon these marine nomads, some 
tribes, indeed, having two island homes for 
different seasons. 

The Pelew or Paloo Islands, at the south- 
west corner of Micronesia, lie only a few 
hundred miles from the Philippines, Babel- 
taob, the largest of them, 30 miles long, 
swelling up into a mountain, among some 
score of others scattered over 200 square 
miles. They were discovered at the end of 
the seventeenth century; then a century 
later came into note through the shipwreck 
of the Antelope , whose crew met unexpected 
kindness at the hands of the people, and 
formed such friendly relations with them 
that a native king’s son, the once celebrated 
“ Prince ” Lee Boo, was sent home to 
England, where he showed a most promising 
disposition, but unfortunately died of small- 
pox, and lies buried in Rotherhithe church- 
yard. Mariners of our time have not so 
much good to say of this people, who seem 
degenerated through a century of inter- 
course with Europeans. But, indeed, the 
Antelope crew’s experience may have been 
exceptional, as, seventy years before, Jesuit 
missionaries, landed on the group, were 
silenced by the simple process of massacre. 

The Pelew group is usually reckoned as 
belonging to the Caroline Islands, which, 
with this addition, stretch for 1500 miles 
from west to east, hundreds in number, 
clustered in three other main groups, their 
total population estimated from 20,000 
upwards. Before her misfortunes, Spain 
strongly resented a German attempt to gain 
a footing here; but she has now been fain 
to give up her nominal lordship over a region 
whose trade for some time back was passing 
into the hands of Germans. The principal 
centres, going eastward from the Pelews, 
are Yap, which was the first station coveted 
by Germany; Ruk or Hogoleu, in one sense 
the largest island, since it consists of a ring 
of coral 150 miles or more in circuit, en- 
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closing a group of islets set in a vast lagoon; serving customs and traditions of a dim past 
Ponape or Ascension Island, the largest mass The Wirtois, a fraternity of licentious 
of land; and the picturesque and productive mountebanks like the Areois of old Poly- 
Kusaie or Strong Island, head-quarters of nesia, are said to be not extinct among these 
the American missionaries, who strive islanders. Their civilization at one time 
against the demoralization introduced by appears to have been on a higher plane, to 
so-called Christians. These latter two, and judge by the stone ruins found on some of 
three or four others, are high volcanic the islands, notably on Ponap6, where 



On the Beach of an Atoll Island 


Kerry, Sydney 


islands, the rest being of the usual coral 
formation. The capital is Santiago on 
Ponap6, which has also the harbour of 
Metalanim opening from its girdle of coral 
reefs . 

The inhabitants, if not always very 
friendly to foreigners, were, on the whole, 
a somewhat superior race, showing skill in 
boatbuilding and navigation, acquainted 
with pottery, hand-loom weaving, and the 
use of tools, not so grotesque in their orna- 
mentation as the savage Papuans, and pre- 


columns, prisms, and boulders of basalt 
rock show the outlines of massive structures, 
choked up by vegetation and shunned by 
the superstition of the people. The purpose 
and the builders of these forgotten monu- 
ments are a mystery, for they imply a skill 
and intelligence which have long ceased to 
be native in the Pacific. Another puzzling 
point is the enormous masses of aragonite, 
used as money on the island of Yap, where 
a rich man’s treasure takes the form of 
millstones. These immeubles are imported 
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from the Pelews, whose people, for their part, 
besides glass or enamel beads, have for 
coinage, prisms of terra-cotta, coming no 
one knows whence. In the central group 
are traces of Samoan immigration. 

The Ladrones or Marianne Islands lie 
to the north of the Carolines, cut off from 
them by one of the deepest bottoms of 
the Pacific Ocean. They were discovered 
by Magellan, and got their first name, 
Robbers — one earned by other groups of 
islands — from the loose ideas of the natives 
as to meum and tuum. One of them is 
named Anson, commemorating our famous 
circumnavigator’s visit to this group. Here 
also are remarkable stone ruins testifying 
to a vanished state of culture. From these 
no comparison can be drawn with the 
robber-stock found on the Ladrones at 
their discovery, since it has been entirely 
exterminated, and some of the islands re- 
peopled by natives of the Philippines, the 
Carolines, and other once Spanish depen- 
dencies. The whole population is under 
10,000, chiefly gathered on the southern 
and largest member of the group, Guam, 
at whose little capital, Aganya, a handful 
of Spaniards felt themselves truly exiles in 
one of the least visited parts of the world, 
which, in fact, was used by Spain as a kind 
of petty Siberia. It is said that the first 
news its inhabitants had of Spain being at 
war was the arrival of an American cruiser, 
on board of which the officials came as 
polite visitors to find themselves prisoners. 
Guam was kept by America as spoil of her 
victory, while the rest of the group became 
German, Saipan, the next largest island, 
being taken as the seat of government. 
These and others at the southern end are 
low, of coralline formation. Towards the 
Japanese Bonin Islands, the Ladrones stretch 
northwards for 500 miles in volcanic and 
rugged rocks, some of them still active 
craters, most of them hardly, if at all, 
inhabited, though they are naturally rich 
and well wooded. The climate, warm and 
equable, cooled by frequent showers, begins 
to show the effect of approach to temperate 
latitudes, and these might be called For- 
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tunate Isles but for volcanic convulsions 
and destructive typhoons. 

The Marshall Islands, east of the 
Carolines, were an older German pos- 
session, occupied since 1885. These coral 
islands, stretching north and south, some 
thirty or forty atolls, with reefs and islet 
satellites, are distinguished as forming two 
parallel chains, called Ratack on the east 
side, Ralick on the west. The population 
has been put at 15,000, but seems to be 
decreasing. There are under a hundred 
white men on the islands, about half of 
them Germans. Jaluit is the seat of govern- 
ment and of trade, chiefly in copra; and 
Jabwor has one of the best South Sea 
harbours. While administered by German 
officials, the Marshalls practically belonged 
to a “ Jaluit Company ”, whose pretensions 
to commercial monopoly roused much 
heartburning in Australia. 

These low coral banks are not so pro- 
ductive as the Carolines, though they have 
rain on most days in the year; and their 
natural poverty increases as they stretch 
northward, where, however, a less genial 
climate forces the natives to more careful 
cultivation. The coco-nut and screw-pine 
or pandanus are kings of a flora that numbers 
only some three-score species; the bread- 
fruit grows in the south, but dwindles in 
the northern islands. Still poorer is the 
fauna, all creatures of any size, and even 
rats, being colonists from Europe. But 
the seas abound in marine life, from whales 
and dolphins to a kind of sardine, which at 
certain times swarm into the lagoons, their 
approach watched and joyfully proclaimed 
from palm tops, as by the Cornish huers 
the shoals of pilchards with their hovering 
escort of sea-fowl. Sharks’ fins, in demand 
as a Chinese delicacy, are an article of 
commerce, shark skins also having been 
exported to Germany. Between their spells 
of planting and fishing, the islanders are 
very ready to make war on each other, 
carrying on their campaigns with more 
noise and excitement than bloodshed, es- 
pecially since the introduction of firearms 
has made them all the more cautious about 
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Clam shells are very large, and they close up with a snap the moment that they arc touched. As they are only found in deep 
water, divers have to be careful that neither hands nor feet are caught in the shells, as release is impossible. 


coming to close quarters. Importations 
more fatal among them are gin and Euro- 
pean vices, corrupting their own manners, 
which, with their native religion, are on 
Polynesian models. These islanders may 
well have come from a distance, as they 
still have a notion of chart-making by 
means of bamboo rods, that mark the 
direction of ocean currents, with shells or 
seeds tied on to the joints to represent 
the separate islands. 

All the above-mentioned groups, exclud- 
ing Guam, have been committed by man- 
date to the care of Japan, and are likely to 
be soon filled up by her overflowing popu- 
lation. But soon also came a warning how 
such easily won spoils might in the long 
run cost her dear. Uncle Sam, owner of 
Guam, by no means approved this arrange- 
ment, his most loudly expressed concern 

VOL. VIII. 


being that Yap is a ganglion of Pacific tele- 
graph cables, not to be trusted in the 
hands of a power with which he might 
any day be at war. So Yap’s hitherto 
obscure name came to note in newspaper 
articles and diplomatic correspondence over 
a dispute which was settled at the Wash- 
ington Conference of Powers. Japan, while 
holding fast to a mandate not endorsed by 
the United States, showed herself ready to 
obviate American susceptibilities; and a 
treaty was framed that recognized the 
Japanese administration here, but gave a 
certain extra-territorial status to the United 
States cable station on the island, securing 
its free communication with Guam. This 
agreement seems of happy augury for the 
future avoidance of such quarrels as have 
too often threatened to mock the Pacific 
Ocean’s name. 
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South of the Marshall group, the Gilbert 
and Kingsmill Islands, sometimes styled 
the Line Islands from their lying on the 
Equator, had been annexed by Britain. Such 
names as Marshall and Gilbert come from 
the captains who first called attention to 
these groups, whose titles may be as loosely 
fixed as their boundaries; several of the 
Gilbert clusters or islands have half a dozen 
aliases . They are the most unproductive 
of all the Micronesian archipelagos, yet in 
spite of this disadvantage, . some of them, 
“ warrens of men ”, are very thickly popu- 
lated by a sturdy race who live chiefly by 
fishing, their other food being a coarse 
variety of taro and the fruit of the pandanus 
or screw-pine, a cone as big as a man’s head, 
containing fibrous capsules which white men 
count uneatable, but from them the natives 
make a kind of bread, and a sweetmeat from 


the saccharine juice, that can also be fer- 
mented into an intoxicating liquor. Their 
visitors, it is supposed, have taught them to 
distil toddy from the coco-palm; and, under 
the effect of these beverages, the people 
appear to be dying off faster than by the 
swords edged with sharks’ teeth which they 
used against each other, armouring them- 
selves by coco-nut fibre ingeniously plaited 
into corslets. For everyday clothes they 
are contented with hats and waist-cloths 
plaited from the pandanus leaf, that, growing 
as long aS a man, supplies also thatch, sails, 
and mats. Though the ridis of the women 
are “ cutty ” to a scandalous degree, these 
dusky Godivas appear to be more clothed 
in modesty than are some better-skirted 
Polynesians. Clothes are little called for by 
what R. L. Stevenson found “ a superb 
ocean climate, days of blinding sun and 
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bracing wind, nights of a heavenly bright- 
ness ”, when the air “ was like a bath of 
milk but about the centres of trade he 
found the native costume and customs being 
grotesquely Europeanized. This lamented 
writer made a considerable stay at two 
towns of the group, and formed a good 
opinion of their people. Tarawa is the 
largest island, but Apemama appeared to be 
the richest, when Stevenson here enjoyed 
the favour of King Tembinok, a potentate 
who wore a pith helmet and blue spectacles, 
traded in his own ships, and tried to forbid 
drink, tobacco, and money to his subjects, 
vainly attempting to protect them from 
demoralization; while the neighbour tyrant 
of Butaritari set a bad example by making 
a beast of himself, with occasional spells of 
church-going. 

Since the British Government over- 
shadowed these potentates, the seat of our 


resident deputy of the High Commissionei 
has been Ocean Island, alias Bonabe, valu- 
able for its deposits of phosphate rock 
Still more so is the outlying Pleasant Island, 
alias Nauru, which in the agreement at 
the end of last century was handed over 
to the German Marshall Islands depen- 
dency, the phosphate deposits continuing 
to be worked by a British company. At 
the recent settlement an arrangement was 
made — not without question in Parliament 
— by which Nauru is to be jointly adminis- 
tered by Britain, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, each sharing the rich yield of phos- 
phates in certain definite proportions. The 
yearly output is reckoned at 150,000 tons, 
so that this little island need not go a-beg- 
ging for an owner. Besides phosphates, 
copra is the produce that chiefly brings white 
traders here with their drinking-shops. 
The pandanus leaf has been suggested as an 



The highly ornamented “ wands” are tapped on the ground, and struck together in time with the 


music of the dance. 
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excellent material for paper. Paper is as 
yet in small demand here; but some of the 
natives are taught to read by missionaries. 

These people have been imported as 
“ labour ” into some of the Polynesian 
islands, where they were found more useful 
than the weaker and less industrious Papuans, 
while their comparatively peaceful character 
encouraged this trade in flesh and blood. 
Their own thin soil, much saturated with 
salt water, is unfertile; but they have been 
praised by Mr. Louis Becke as the best 
fishermen of the Pacific. Even birds are 
caught with hook and line; and the same 
writer mentions how in the next named 
group the swift - flying frigate - birds are 
tamed like pigeons to serve as letter-carriers 

For ten degrees below the Equator runs 
on a straggling chain of islands, ending with 
the Ellice group, which also belongs to 
Britain, governed with the Gilberts as a 
Crown Colony. The Lagoon Islands is an 
alias which expresses their character. The 


chief of a group of such islets, Funafuti, is 
exhaustively described in a book by Mrs. 
David, who pronounces its natives the most 
strictly honest islanders in the Pacific, while 
she will not say that they are always truthful 
or clean. Known for hardly a century, most 
of the two or three thousand people on these 
islands have been converted by the mis- 
sionaries; and they have the name of being 
peaceable, though on one island, Nanomea, 
the inhabitants are singularly tall and muscu- 
lar. Some of them come from the Gilbert 
Islands; others by their language, customs, 
and traditions belong to Polynesia, with 
which this group is commonly reckoned, or 
they may be considered as northern outposts 
of the Fiji Archipelago. 

Eastward and south-eastward lie several 
other groups and atolls of the common 
Micronesian type, which have been already 
mentioned as a kite-tail of Polynesia, being 
beyond the meridian of i8o°, that may be 
conveniently taken for the eastern boundary 
of Micronesia. 



On Nauru Island : a native with his bicycle 

Practically every man and boy on the island owns a bicycle. The machine in the picture is laden with material for house roofing. 



HAWAII (SANDWICH ISLANDS) 


The Sandwich Islands, eight in number, 
Hawaii much the largest of them, Oahu the 
best populated, make an important but 
separate part of Polynesia, with charac- 
teristics and circumstances of their own 
entitling them to the same independent 
position as we have given the Fiji Islands. 
They lie in the North Pacific, just within 
the tropic line, almost equidistant (over 2000 
miles) from Asia, North America, and the 
South Sea archipelagos. There is some 
reason to suppose that Hawaii, if not Samoa 
or Tahiti, may have been the origina 1 cradle 
of the Maori race that has spread its settle- 
ments as far as New Zealand. The other 
islanders are found looking with a certain 
respect towards their kinsmen above the 
Equator; and the rapid civilization of 
Hawaii has been taken as an example for 
distant southern groups, to which in truth 
its history might serve as a warning. 

When Cook’s discoveries first brought it 
into our ken, this archipelago was well 
peopled by tribes in a comparatively high 
state of barbarism, though at frequent war 
with each other. Cannibalism was not 
evident among them: it is a question if 
this had ever been practised here. They 
preserved their food by salt obtained from 
artificial ponds of sea-water, which were 
also much used for keeping fish. The 
chiefs wore costly cloaks and head-dresses 
of yellow plumage, taken from a bird that 
has only one such feather growing under 
each wing, so that the collection of the 
material must have been a matter of much 
labour; and before them, as banners, were 
borne bunches of plumes upon tall poles. 
The warriors had stout mats that served 
them for armour. They worshipped gods 


represented by huge wicker-work idols, 
adorned with feathers, red cloth, pearl- 
shells for eyes, and dogs’ teeth set in their 
mouths. They had a priesthood, or sacred 
caste, divided into classes, and making pre- 
tensions to astronomical science as well as 
to mere jugglery; their temples were some- 
times large and elaborate; and what seems 
the most notable institution of their religion 
was the sanctuaries or “ cities of refuge ”, 
to which the man-slayer, the captive, the 
destined victim, might fly to claim the sure 
protection of taboo. Cook, taken at first 
for an avatar of the god Lono, the Vishnu 
or Apollo of their pantheon, was so well 
received as to give him a high idea of this 
country, which he named after his patron, 
the Earl of Sandwich. It was on his return 
to repair one of the vessels, that, familiarity 
having perhaps worn reverence thin, a mis- 
understanding arose from some not fully 
explained cause; the white men appear to 
have been aggressive; and in a casual fray 
the great navigator fell stabbed in the back 
at a spot on the west coast of Hawaii, now 
marked by a monument to one who was 
practically the pioneer of South Sea voyag- 
ing, though anticipated in some of his 
discoveries by Spanish and Dutch sailors . 1 

In more than one Polynesian archipelago 
we have seen how its first acquaintance 
with the civilized world was followed by 
consolidation of power in the hands of a 
native conqueror, a fact probably related 
to the introduction of firearms. The 
Napoleon of the Sandwich Islands was 

1 Mythologists of the school of Grant Allen declare 
it “ now pretty certain that Captain Cook was killed 
by the people just because he was a god, perhaps in 
order to keep his spirit among them ” 
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Kamehameha, a Hawaiian chief who came 
to be known as the Great, when, by means 
of an armada of sailing vessels equipped 
with small artillery, he had brought all 
the islands under a dominion that fused 
their warring clans into a people. It has 
been conjectured that he had Spanish blood 
in his veins; he certainly was served by 
white men, the most respectable of them 
John Young, an English boatswain, who 
long played a part in Hawaiian history. 
Kamehameha was already a personage at 
the time of Cook’s visit. In the latter part 
of his life he reigned with unquestioned 
authority, organizing, legislating, and tyran- 
nizing in so masterful a manner, that for the 
nation his name looms through such a halo 
of awe and pride as gathered about that 
contemporary usurper in France, both per- 
haps ignorant of each other’s existence. 
Kamehameha’s glimpses into civilization 
were mainly through America and China, 
though Australian convicts and Spanish 
pirates helped him to some distorted views 
of it. He took to trading in sandal-wood, 
one of the earliest treasures of the Pacific, 
so much in demand among Chinese wor- 
shippers that it has been almost exter- 
minated on most of the islands. Intercourse 
with older nations forcing upon him some 
notion of their advantages, he made inquiries 
as to Christianity, but refused to be con- 
verted, and died a heathen in 1819. 

Yet under his long reign the national 
superstitions had been shaken and a way 
opened for the missionaries who soon after 
his death appeared upon the scene. His 
widow, Queen Kaahumanu, was converted; 
and if his son Kamehameha II loved whisky 
better than Bibles, he abolished taboo and 
allowed the idols to be burned. This king 
visited London, and died there of measles 
after a short rule. He was succeeded by 
his brother Kamehameha III, in whose 
reign of thirty years was carried out the 
national conversion, along with a political 
revolution shaped partly by English, partly 
by American influence. The first mission- 
aries were American Puritans, who stamped 
upon the plastic people their own patterns 
of doctrine, morals, and law, as far as 


of To-day 

republican institutions could be adapted 
to a venerated monarchy. The Christian 
religion was established; a constitution was 
framed, with parliament, ministry, judiciary, 
and taxes; then the Hawaiian monarchs 
more or less earnestly addressed themselves 
to bring about the welfare of their people 
through civilizing agencies. Their dignity 
was much tempered by drunkenness; and 
sometimes the real power seems to have 
been in hands of a regent or prime minister. 
The successive Kamehamehas were not 
always legitimate heirs in our sense, some 
of them adopted into the royal family; but 
no dynastic complication arose. They were 
successful in preserving the independence 
of the islands, threatened in turn by Russia, 
France, and England. The American in- 
fluence became the predominant one, even 
though the Puritan teachers lost their ex- 
clusive pastorate. The first Roman Catholic 
missionaries were discouraged to the point 
of persecution; but in the end they gained 
a share in the work of conversion, and 
their adherents seem now to be in a slight 
majority. Kamehameha IV, married to a 
granddaughter of John Young, and affected 
by English sympathies, brought an Anglican 
mission to Honolulu. Now all churches 
have fair play, even the Mormons, who 
found their way here when they seemed 
like to be turned out of Utah. 

With some jolts the constitution went 
fairly well till 1873, when Kamehameha V 
died without heirs, ending the line of the 
conqueror. A high chief named Lunalilo, 
by the whites “ Prince Bill ”, was quietly 
elected to the throne, but he died next year 
without naming a successor, the choice of 
whom brought forth a serious discord. 
Among the natives had been rising a patriotic 
resentment against the foreigners, whose 
numbers grew with the growth of San 
Francisco, now the archipelago’s chief link 
to the rest of the world. The election of the 
chief Kalaukaua, by a parliament accused of 
corruption, led to an angry tumult in favour 
of the popular candidate Queen Emma, 
widow of Kamehameha IV. English and 
American marines had to be landed to 
restore order. Kalaukaua, when settled on 
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Sandwich Islands: Kanaka poi-pounder* 

Poi is a favourite native dish prepared from the root of the taro (or kalo), the turnip of the Paeifir. After bring mixed 
with water the roots are beaten with a pestle until an adhesive dough-like mass is obtained. 'Ibis is then fermented, and 
in three or four days is fit for use. Poi is generally eaten from a bowl, placed between two people, by dipping three lingers 
into it, giving them a twirl round, and then sucking them. 


the throne, showed the native jealousy of 
foreign domination, along with a childish 
ambition fostered in him by a tour round 
the world, when he was much taken by the 
crowns, palaces, cannons, and other toys of 
his brother monarchs, and is said to have 
formed a scheme for making himself head 
of a Polynesian empire. He was, however, 
too weak and dissipated to play the despot, 
falling into the hands of unworthy advisers, 
chief of them a Mormon named Gibson, 
whose antecedents included an obscure 
filibustering adventure and long imprison- 
ment in Dutch Batavia. The corruption 
and demoralization of this government 
stirred the white settlers almost to armed 
rebellion; but their discontent was for a time 
allayed by the dismissal of Gibson and 
amendments to the constitution granting 
suffrage to the whites. In 1891, on a visit 


to San Francisco, the last king ended a 
life of drinking himself to death, leaving 
the country in debt and disorder. 

As successor he had named his sister 
Liliuokalani, who, not content to reign with- 
out governing, tried to queen it in an 
arbitrary and reactionary spirit. The white 
citizens were after two years provoked into 
a revolution, carried out in truly American 
fashion by a mass meeting and declaration 
of a republic, with Judge Sandford B. Dole 
as its president. This was looked on as 
only a temporary expedient, annexation to 
the United States being requested by the 
leaders, but refused under President Cleve- 
land's administration. The queen's par- 
tisans made an attempt at armed counter- 
revolution, easily put down by the republi- 
cans. During the next few years American 
public opinion became converted to a policy 
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Hawaii: native girl, wearing leis 

of expansion. France and England had 
been warned as to the Sandwich Islands 
“ Hands off!” The great republic began 
to fear that the little one might fall into 
the hands of Japan, whose emigrants had 
become the largest strain of population. 
When President M'Kinley came into office 
Hawaii was annexed; and in 1900 it became 
a Territory of the United States, with a 
delegate to Congress, and a local parliament 
of two houses. The last queen has lately 
died, more or less resigned to her changed 
fortune. 

Meanwhile the Hawaiians had been dying 
out at an alarming rate, till at the time of the 
annexation they formed a minority of the 
population, their place filled by more 
enduring immigrants. Cook reckoned them 
at 300,000, probably too high an estimate. 
In 1914, the population was estimated at 
over 200,000, of whom, in round numbers, 
not 40,000 were natives or half-castes, but 
some 80,000 Japanese, besides a smaller 
number of Koreans and Chinese, whose 


immigration is now restricted; and of the 
rest, the largest part were Portuguese, 
chiefly from Madeira and other Atlantic 
islands, with about 15,000 Americans, 
English, and miscellaneous Europeans as 
the cream of this gathering. Since then its 
numbers have been increasing, to some 
100,000 in the case of the Japanese. The 
natives, more intelligent than industrious, 
have let themselves be elbowed off their own 
soil by foreign lords and labourers, imported 
to work the sugar plantations which have 
been the main point of American enterprise. 

This people readily take on a veneer of 
civilization. Many of them speak English; 
all of them read and write their own lan- 
guage, and profess some form of Christianity. 
But the churches, standing like milestones 
along the coasts of some islands, are too 
large for their shrunken congregations. 
Once- thriving villages and taro-fields are 
often overgrown with guava scrub, if not 
with plantations. The descendants of 
sturdy warriors dwindle and decay in secure 
peace. By the Chinese they have been 
infected with the demoralizing vice of 
opium-smoking. Strict temperance laws 
have not hindered them from brewing new 
intoxicants for themselves, as well as their 
own forbidden kava. Among the diseases 
and the wasting vices caught from strangers, 
leprosy takes increasing toll of life. Unless 
something arrests this sad decline, in another 
generation the islands will have a motley 
exotic population, including half-castes of 
different breeds, the native women of the 
lower class often marrying industrious 
Asiatic coolies, while for the last century 
many of the chief families have had Euro- 
pean or American blood in their veins. 

The Sandwich Islands might well be 
coveted as a home by inhabitants of less 
fortunate climes. In the last generation 
they have become a health-resort for weakly 
Americans. They enjoy a genial and equable 
temperature, the thermometer usually rang- 
ing from 70° to 8o° F. on the shore, with a 
bracing change of 4 0 lower for every 1000 
feet of altitude on their mountain heights. 
Their almost perpetual summer is cooled 
by frequent rain, and by trade-winds blowing 
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steadily for three-quarters of the year; but 
hurricanes keep aloof, and thunder-storms 
are seldom severe. Their chief trial is 
terrific outbursts of volcanic force, in 
eruptions, earthquakes, and tidal- waves, 
that now ruin the soil for ages, and then 
afford a bed on which the abundant moisture 
can nurse tropical greenery. To visitors 
coming from the exuberance of Samoa or 
Tahiti, these islands appear comparatively 
poor; but their oases strike the inhabitants 
of harsher climes as types of paradise. A 
strong contrast is generally shown by the 
windward and leeward shores, the rough 
outlines of the former half-hidden by forests 
and plantations, the latter a desert of dust 
and ashes or black blight overflown from 
the craters, which continue to vomit the 
bowels of the islands upon their extending 
shores. The Island of Hawaii, especially, 
offers a rare variety of colour, from the snow 


cap of its loftiest summit to the lively tints 
of vegetation on one side, and on the other 
its rusty, grimy plains stretching down to a 
green-and-white fringe along the blue of 
the ocean. 

The flora appears rich in its effect of 
profuse luxuriance, where our hothouse 
blooms grow as weeds. The chief native 
crop was the taro, or turnip of the Pacific, 
here called kalo , through the poverty of 
clear-sounding consonants that makes k and 
t , r and / interchangeable in Polynesia. The 
principal plantation is sugar-cane; rice, 
coffee, pineapples, bananas, and other fruit 
are largely grown, and experiments made in 
cotton, grain, &c. Much land has been 
fertilized by irrigation. 

Like the other Pacific islands, these have 
no native wild beasts, except rats and mice, 
and hardly any quadrupeds that have not 
been imported. They are, indeed, rather 



Sandwich Islands: cutting sugfar-cane in Hawaii 
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Honolulu : a typical business street 


better stocked with birds, having many 
remarkable species of their own, distantly 
related to American, Australian, and Asiatic 
forms, notably the honey-suckers, from 
whose feathers were made those cloaks of 
state, and the scarlet tropic-bird that so 
often flashes through the forest shades. 
There is an extraordinary variety of brilliant 
snails and other land shell-fish. Frogs have 
been bred to play the part of natural enemy 
to destructive insects, some of them also 
foreigners, for one a small bee which tra- 
velled in American timber, and has the bad 
habit of boring into trees so as literally to 
“ honeycomb ” them into destruction. The 
mongoose was introduced to make war on a 
plague of rats, but proves a disappointing 
ally, as he prefers poultry, and has a specially 
sweet tooth for the eggs of pheasants that 
are another importation, as are deer, and 
several foreign birds, such as the pert 
English sparrow so much at home abroad, 
and the impudent Indian minah. Among 
the colonists are ostriches, the rearing of 
which has been tried here as in Australia 
and New Zealand, so that South Africa 


was moved to put a heavy export duty 
on their eggs. Pigs and poultry are the 
chief domestic animals. Some high plains 
are used for cattle-grazing, sheep also being 
more successfully reared here than on other 
groups; and some of the mountain wilder- 
nesses are infested by wild or half-wild 
herds that give the most exciting taste of 
adventure. The Portuguese take to dairy- 
farming, as the Chinese to growing rice 
and the Japanese to sugar-plantation work. 
Horses, mostly of a poor breed, are very 
common, the lazy Kanakas being now much 
at home on the back of an animal which 
some still living may remember to have 
first beheld with terrified awe. These 
steeds are as active as their owners in 
scrambling up and down the precipitous 
paths which often do duty for roads. Three 
of the rugged islands, however, have now 
the beginning of railways; and not only 
are telegraph wires widely spread, but the 
Marconi system was soon brought into use 
for inter-island communication. 

The eight inhabited islands, with some 
smaller islets, extend obliquely from south- 
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east to north-west along a line of 400 miles, 
and have a combined land area of 6700 
square miles. Nearly twice as large as the 
rest put together is Hawaii, the southern- 
most of the group; while Oahu, most 
northerly but one, only 600 square miles, 
has the importance of containing the capital, 
Honolulu. A bay protected by a natural 
breakwater of coral makes a deep harbour, 
on which at first sight Honolulu appears 
hidden in its greenery, pierced by a church 
spire here and there. Then, landing on 
the busy wharves, one finds paved streets 
and showy shops, with tramways, cabs, 
electric light, telephones, and public build- 
ings such as the Opera House, hospitals, 
schools, the Polynesian Museum, contain- 
ing a rich collection of relics of the near 
past that seems so far away, and the fine 
stone palace where the last king was afraid 
to live in dread of earthquakes. In front 
of the House of Parliament stands a bronze 
statue of Kamehameha I, who might well 
wear a look of amazement at the changes 
a century has wrought here. There are 
several pretty parks, one showing lakes 
adorned with water-lilies and gold-fish. 

1 “ We drove along roads with overarching trees 
through whose dense leafage the noon sunshine only 
trickled in dancing, broken lights; umbrella-trees, 
caoutchouc, bamboo, mango, orange, bread-fruit, 
candle -nut, monkey -pod, date and coco palm, 
alligator-pears, ‘ prides * of Barbarv, India, and Peru, 
and huge-leaved, wide-spreading trees, exotics from 
the South Seas, many of them rich in parasitic ferns, 
and others blazing with bright, fantastic blossoms. 
The air was heavy with odours of gardenia, tuberose, 
oleanders, roses, lilies, and the great white trumpet- 
flower, and myriads of others whose names 1 do not 
know, and verandas were festooned with a gorgeous 
trailer with magenta blossoms, passion-flowers, and 
a vine with a mass of trumpet-shaped, yellow, waxy 
flowers. The delicate tamarind and the feathery 
algaroba intermingled their fragile grace with the 
dark, shiny foliage of the South Seas exotics, and the 
deep-red solitary flowers of the hibiscus rioted among 
familiar fuchsias and geraniums, which here attain 
the height and size of rhododendrons. . . . In the deep 
shade of this perennial greenery the people dwell. 
rrn? e houses show a very various individuality. 

The peculiarity in which all seem to share is, that 
everything is decorated and festooned with flowering 
trailers. It is often difficult to tell what the archi- 
tecture is, or what is house and what is vegetation; 
for all angles, lattices, balustrades, and verandas are 
hidden by jessamine or passion-flowers, or the 
gorgeous, flame-like bougainvillea. Many of the 
dwellings straggle over the ground without an upper 
Story, and have very deep verandas, through which 


where a Hawaiian band of forty performers 
plays excellently under the baton of a 
foreign leader. Rut most of the place 
seems one great park, in which bungalows, 
cottages, and huts are roomily scattered 
among groves and gardens, rich in such 
flowers as the night-flowering cereus, that, 
along one hedge hundreds of yards long, 
comes into bloom by thousands of snow- 
white cups, to be photographed under a 
flash of light as they waste their rich per- 
fume on the darkness. 1 

This town, which its new masters will 
now call a city, has some 60,000 inhabitants, 
making up a piebald medley of races and 
nations. At the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, an 
American journalist notes, “ the proprietor 
was a Dane; the manager an Englishman, 
a graduate of Oxford; the day-clerk was 
a Portuguese, married to a Japanese lady; 
the night-derk a Chinaman; the head 
steward was an Alsatian, married to a 
Parisian woman; the cook was a Greek; 
the barber a German; one of the bell- 
boys cam:- from the Canary Islands, and 
the others from the Azores ”. One of the 
sights is the Chinese quarter, with its joss- 

I caught glimpses of cool, shady rooms, with matted 
floors. Some look as if they had been transported 
from the old-fashioned villages of the Connecticut 
Valley, with their clap-board fronts painted white, 
and jalousies painted green; but then the deep 
veranda in which families lead an open-air life has 
been added, and the chimneys have been omitted, 
and the New England severity and angularity are 
toned down and draped out of sight by these festoons 
of large-leaved, bright-blossomed, tropical climbing 
plants. Besides the frame-houses there arc houses 
built of blocks of cream-coloured coral conglomerate 
laid in cement, of adobe , or large sun-baked bricks, 
plastered; houses of grass and bamboo; houses on 
the ground and houses raised on posts; but nothing 
looks prosaic, commonplace, or mean, for the glow 
and luxuriance of the tropics rest on all. Each house 
has a large garden or ‘ yard with lawns of bright 
perennial green, and banks of blazing, many-tinted 
flowers, and lines of dracaena, and other foliage plants, 
with their great purple or crimson leaves, and clumps 
of marvellous lilies, gladiolus, ginger, and many 
plants unknown to me. Fences and walls are alto- 
gether buried by passion-flowers, the night-blowing 
cereus, and the tropieolum, mixed with geraniums, 
fuchsia, and jessamine, which cluster and entangle 
over them in indescribable profusion. A soft air 
moves through the upper branches, and the drip of 
water from miniature fountains falls musically on 
the perfumed air. This is mid-winter!” — Mrs. 
Bishop’s Hawaiian Archipelago. 
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Hawaii : a modern hotel in the American style 

No better hotels are to be found anywhere in the world than in Hawaii. The picture shows the massive Moana Hotel 

on the beach at Waikiki. 


house and theatre, but also with its school, 
including a fully equipped kindergarten. 
Everywhere, as yet, are seen the brown- 
skinned Kanakas, the men in cotton shirts 
and trousers and straw hats, the women in 
loose, gay-coloured sacks of muslin and 
calico, almost all bedecked by Ieis, garlands 
of bright flowers or feathers, sometimes 
changed several times a day, which may 
be called the national costume, for the 
people would wear little else if left to them- 
selves. The better class, indeed, begin to 
ape European fashions and to despise the 
beautiful lets, which seems a pity in the 
eyes of those they imitate; while some, 
educated in Europe or America, are able 
to carry off a luxurious style of living in 
well-furnished houses, where a mosquito- 
net makes the most desirable luxury. “ The 
mosquito ”, sighs one stranger, “ is the 
serpent in this paradise.” Some of the 
white ladies, for their part, adopt the loose 


riding-skirt, in which their Hawaiian sisters, 
sitting astride on horseback, dash through 
thick and thin, groups and troops of them, 
with such recklessness that one does well 
to keep out of the way of these mirthful 
Amazons. 

Pearl Harbour, some score of miles from 
Honolulu, is the American naval station. 
To see the people at their liveliest, one 
should go, especially of a Saturday after- 
noon that is high holiday, to Waikiki, the 
seaside resort of the city, about three miles 
out, where both white and brown bathers 
disport themselves in a smooth deep basin 
fenced in against sharks by the coral reef, 
and landwards by palm groves. To satisfy 
exotic modesty, dressing-rooms have been 
built along the beach, and bathing costumes 
are worn, at least of sea-weed on the part 
of native nymphs, but travellers not so 
long ago had to tell of most unconventional 
gambols and of the national sport of surf- 
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riding on boards, that has now been replaced Bowl, rises close behind the city, its walls 
by a “ shoot ” on which the bathers toboggan so red that they seem still to be flowing 
down into the sea. On more unsophisticated from volcanic fires. The green plain of 
shores, however, the amphibious athletes elevated coral reef is shut in by a mountain 
may still be seen diving under the rollers, wall cut into sharp pinnacles and the pre- 
pushing before them their pointed surf- cipitous faces called pali , that makes another 
boards, about four feet long, with which frequent feature of the islands’ scenery. The 
presently, sitting, kneeling, or standing, Pali, one of Honolulu’s lions, a few miles 
they saddle a big wave, to “ rush in shore- away, is a gorge leading through the central 
wards with the speed of a race-horse, on backbone ridge to a line of broken crags 
the curling crest of the monster, enveloped that command a beautiful view, but have 
in foam and spray, and holding on, as it a dark memory, for here was the last 
were, by the milk-white manes of their struggle for Oahu’s independence against 
furious coursers ”. They are also adroit Kamehameha, when its bravest warriors 
and bold in diving from astonishing heights, fell fighting around their chief, and despair- 
“ Coasting ” down steep slopes of grass ing hundreds were dashed to pieces leaping 
instead of snow is another of their sports; over the lava rocks. On the road to this 
and on a smooth surface they skim javelins spot is the Royal Mausoleum, in which the 
and throw round stones between sticks with conqueror and his successors lie in turn 
as much zest as if life was all such skittles, at rest, with among theirs the coffin of the 
The Hawaiians are more given to childish Scottish prime minister, Wyllie, remem- 
games and to gambling than to work. bered as a chief European benefactor of 

Farther along the bay is Diamond Head, this people. The whole island, round 
a crumbling crater such as are frequent on which a railway is now being run, behind 
the island. Another, known as the Punch its coral reefs and verdant shores, forms 



Hawaii: the famous beach at Waikiki 


On the left hand is the Moana Hotel (illustrated on opposite page), and in the distance is the extinct crater 

now known as Diamond Head. 
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a mass of volcanic peaks, “ grey and red, 
sun-scorched and wind-bleached, glowing 
here and there with traces of their volcanic 
origin ”, but also “ cleft by deep chasms 
and ravines of cool shade and entrancing 
greenness 

The fires of Oahu have long been extinct, 
while Hawaii still presents the most stu- 
pendous volcanic phenomena brought to 
our full knowledge. On this island rise 
three igneous summits: Mauna Kea, nearly 
14,000 feet, on the north; its neighbour, 
Mauna Loa, nearly as high, in the centre; 
and Mauna Hualalai, 8000 feet, on the 
west side. The crater peaks of Mauna Kea 
are now quiescent, though on its flanks 
appear signs of internal commotion. The 
two others are still fearsomely active at 
times; and off the west coast a submarine 
volcano has been known to stir the sea 
into boiling fury, at night shown by flicker- 
ing coloured flames. The snowy dome of 
Mauna Loa is sometimes reddened by a 
glow that lights up the darkness for leagues 
around, then it may still pour rivers of lava 
down the hollow separating it from that 
other giant. But its angriest spot is the 
crater of Kilauea, on a buttress of its east 
side, 4000 feet above the sea. Here yawns 
a pit 9 miles in circumference, containing 
a lake of ever-bubbling fire, whose reflection 
on the clouds appears 50 miles away. 

Kilauea is quite a tqforist show, reached 
by road from Hilo, a /lovely haven on the 
windward side, bloorping under constant 
threats of ruin from |bove. The way, 30 
miles as a bird flies, |vinds upwards, now 
through tropical jungles or over green 
gullies, then upon grey coats of lava cooled 
into hummocks, coils, waves, pools, rivers, 
caverned bubbles and crusts of froth, edged 
by volcanic sand, among which, here and 
there, a patch of fern or grass has taken root, 
hints of the glorious vegetation that centuries 
may restore on such desolation. This is 
the pahoehoe> the smooth lava, for the most 
part indeed slightly roughened, but some- 

l The lake is liable to change, and sometimes 
appears to be swallowed up. This is how it presented 
itself to one visitor, Mr. Spencer Howells ( Art Island 
Paradise ): — “ Before us was a crater half a mile wide 
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times slippery as ice. Far worse to traverse 
are congealed streams of a-a lava, that has 
grained into a horrid surface of points and 
cracks or piled itself into impassable crags. 
Wild cattle, and hardy men employed in 
shooting them for their hides, are almost 
the only signs of life till one reaches the 
hotel on the very brink of the crater. The 
first impression tourists may have of this 
house is its being on fire, so thick around 
rise sulphurous fumes and steam that has 
been turned to use for vapour-baths, where 
at a height nearly equal to that of our highest 
mountain a blazing fireplace gives cheerful 
welcome. 

The crater of Kilauea is a bowl of black 
cliffs in which a stormy ocean seems to have 
suddenly frozen and to be on the point of 
breaking up in a fiery thaw, its surface worked 
into whirlpools, cones, clefts, and rents 
breathing out a sulphurous glow. This 
fretting hollow is most unstable; the lava- 
bed sinks and swells for several hundred 
feet, and ragged ledges record the tide- 
marks of former floods; but the chief 
feature is commonly a lake or lakes of fire 
at the southern end, where a thinner crust 
is in almost constant agitation over such a 
blood-red glare that several observers con- 
fess to having found the sight unbearable, 
and all agree that words cannot picture its 
awe. “ I think we all scteamed,” was Mrs. 
Bishop’s experience when she stood at last 
looking down into this inner pit from a height 
of 35 feet; “ I know we all wept; but we 
were speechless, for a new glory and terror 
had been added to the earth. . . . There 
were groanings, rumblings, and detonations; 
rushings, hissings, and splashings; and the 
crashing sound of breakers on the coast; 
but it was the surging of fiery waves upon 
a fiery shore. ... It was all confusion, 
commotion, force, terror, glory, majesty, 
mystery, and even beauty. And the colour! 
Molten metal has not that crimson gleam, 
nor blood that living light!” 1 

Hell is the image that first rises to the 

and 250 feet deep; to the left innumerable cracks 
extended in broken lines — dark and horrible-looking 
, places — apparently unfathomable; to the right the 
lava-blocks lay in confused masses, rising one behind 
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Photograph by K Machara ' Reproduce.! by courtesy of Hawaiian Volcano Research Association, Honolulu. 

Haunt of the Flame-haired Goddess Pele: a “ Lake of Everlasting Fire” in the inner crater of Kilauea 

Kilauea has the largest active crater in the world, over 9 miles in circumference. The foreground of the picture is occupied by one of its great lakes of lava, whose 
white-hot waves are eating in under the towering mass in the background— the summit of the lava column which has risen within its pit until it stands high above the 
rim. This mass is largely red-hot, and is giving off poisonous fumes and gases in great quantities. 
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mind of the spectator looking down upon 
such a horror of horrors. Never had 
superstition more terrible machinery. To 
the native religion this “ Lake of Ever- 
lasting Fire ” was the abode of their cruel 
deities, who never left it on errands of 
mercy, but only to receive sacrifice or to 
work fiery vengeance. The conical craters 
were taken for their houses; the roaring and 
cracking were the music of their dances, 
and they were supposed to sport on the 
flaming surge as the islanders on the surf 
of their coasts. Pele was the eldest sister 
of this fearsome family, specially venerated 
here as Artemis at Tauris or Aphrodite on 
Cyprus. To her the island paid tribute, 
throwing droves of living hogs and human 
victims into the lava torrents that her wrath 
might be arrested. The people long shud- 
dered at the irreverence of white men who 
ventured to break off the glassy filaments 
of lava known as Pele’s hair. The red 
berries that grow on the mountain side are 
sacred to Pele; and a native guide, faint and 
thirsty, has been found unwilling to touch 
them, not, at least, till he had tossed a few 
into the fire as an offering to its goddess. It 
served the new faith well that when idolatry 
was abolished by the king’s command the 
volcano remained silent, else the voice of 
Pele would have scared the islanders back 
from the Cross. A converted chieftainess 
helped Christianity not a little when she 
dared to defy Pele and her priestess on the 
brink of the crater. Still, many professing 
Christians are shy of approaching her 
natural temple; and it may be long before 

the other till they became obscured by the sulphur 
steam which rolled out toward the Kau bluffs; while 
far below us, in the bottom of the pit, a roaring, 
spouting, seething lake of molten lava lashed itself 
in waves of blinding light that hissed and spluttered 
as they moved toward the centre, where the masses 
of gory lava were hurled high up in the air; to this 
was added the almost deafening roar. . . . The 
whole surface was moving. Along the margin cracks 
would appear, the glowing edges flashing now 
crimson, now green, as a great cake of semi-liquid 
lava floated off, leaving behind a fiery fringe sparkling 
like the tails of ten thousand tiny rockets; then, as it 
reached the middle of the basin, a fountain of dazzling 
whiteness would belch up through the cumulated 
drift and threaten to overthrow the banks. It was 
ever changing; never two minutes the same. Some- 
times the flows would resemble trees, maps, or 
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every outburst of the mountain’s wrath 
ceases to call forth a spasm of backsliding 
into abject heathenism. 

Not so many travellers have tried the 
ascent to the summit crater, where the cold 
proves almost unbearable beside another pit 
of unquenchable fire. One of them was the 
indomitable Mrs. Bishop, who tells us how 
this mountain is 180 miles in circumference 
at the base, and how its crest stands nearly 
three miles above the sea, here almost as 
deep. About 7000 feet up, on the leeward 
side, vegetation ceases, straggling and strug- 
gling a little higher on the wetter windward 
face; then comes a dismal stretch of table- 
lands dotted with craters, wrinkled with 
fissures, pitted with burst bubbles, and 
seamed by black streams of a-a lava, bristling 
into jagged points like the charred stumps 
that may mark some course of ruin. What 
from below seems a magnificent dome, often 
hidden by mists, is found a desert of torn 
and blotched lava as large as London, made 
less repulsively perilous by frost and snow. 
At the summit yawns another gulf, 6 miles 
in circumference, in which fitfully swells up 
a great well of fire, whose roar may be heard, 
louder and louder, for the last two miles of 
the ascent, and which sometimes offers an 
overwhelming spectacle to those whose 
throbbing temples and straining eyes can 
bear the lurid vision revealed as in a dream 
at that trying altitude. Mrs. Bishop, who 
saw it under a favourable absence of wind, 
describes how, as soon as the sunset glow 
changed to a ghastly chill on the peaks 
around, this sooty crater came to life in 

geometrical figures; but, as the centripetal force 
drew them onward, they would break and finally 
disappear. Meanwhile another floe would be ready, 
and would break off, only to float away and be 
swallowed up in the vortex. Now the grey lava at 
the edges would open and curl back, showing the 
white heat within, then the blood-red lips would 
close and furl as though in fiendish ecstasy. Some- 
times the fountain in the centre would die down, 
and the wave-motion become slower; but we could 
see, on the opposite side of the crater, a second 
fountain or whirlpool, heaving and wallowing like 
a gigantic salamander as it approached the other; 
then both would sink beneath the surface, and soon 
a hundred little jets would spurt up all over the lake, 
and hiss and gurgle and dance alout like — well, like 
nothing else in all the world!” 
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Rice & Perkins, Honolulu 

Cliffs at the Nuuana Pah, near Honolulu (see p. 221) 


glints of fire, burning like rows of blast- 
furnaces, or running together in an in- 
candescent lake where blotches of black 
scum were whirled and swallowed by white- 
hot lava; and from the centre rose a fountain 
of fire, leaping up hundreds of feet, in jets 
crossing one another like wheat-sheaves, 
its fiery spray falling back with an audible 
clatter as of rocket - sticks. By daylight 
gleaming like molten gold, through the 
darkness its glare tinged the black cliffs 
around with rosy red, giving light enough 
to read by three-quarters of a mile away, 
and making the moon look blue in this weird 
illumination. 

Hualalai, the lower summit on the west 
side, green with coarse grass and scrub to 
the top, is thickly set with cones and craters, 
some of them picturesquely lined by vege- 
tation. But this mountain, too, has been 
in eruption since the islands were known; 
in 1868 it was split by an earthquake, and 
it cannot be depended on to withhold its 

VOL. VIII. 


part from the infernal bombardment that 
would keep the inhabitants in constant 
dread, if they had not grown up under the 
shadow of such perils. Earthquakes are 
here everyday matters; at times hundreds 
have been counted in a day, their succession 
so rapid that “ the island quivered like the 
lid of a boiling pot ”. About a dozen 
violent eruptions are recorded in last 
century; and no one knows when either of 
Mauna Loa’s cauldrons may not boil over 
again, flooding the island with fresh deso- 
lation. In 1881, a great lava stream crept 
down the mountain-side, like a glacier of 
treacle, at the rate of 75 feet an hour, stopping 
within a mile of Hilo, where, as a practical 
writer remarks, the value of real estate 
“ fluctuates considerably ” under these cir- 
cumstances. More destructive was the 
mud-flow that burst from the mountain- 
side in 1868, travelling so rapidly that it 
overwhelmed flocks, cattle, and human 
beings before reaching the sea in two hours. 

140 
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The sea, also, was stirred, drawing back to 
return in one of the disastrous tidal waves 
by which low islands and coast villages of 
the Pacific are so often drowned. The 
ground near Hilo was rent by a swollen 
river of red lava, loaded with glowing rocks, 
that, breaking out of its subterranean 
burrow, poured itself in a delta of fire 
to the sea, extending the coast-line half a 
mile. Thus Hawaii goes on being built 
up by plutonic forces which add new 
crests and promontories to its tormented 
mass. 

The scenery so fearsomely shaped is often 
grand and beautiful. A frequent feature 
is the deep gulches down which the streams 
dash their way through a bottom of rich 
greenery, in wet weather flooding so as to 
make travel almost impossible, where roads 
and bridges are as yet rare. A French 
traveller counted more than two such 
perilous passages for every mile of a journey 
along the coast. The dark precipice walls 
are threaded with countless waterfalls, 
breaking into spray lost on the thick jungle 
below, or falling into some “ black, solemn, 
tree-shadowed abyss whose deep still waters 
only catch a sunbeam on five days of the 
year The lava, as we have seen, forms 
black rivers that here and there tumble in 
petrified cascades. Its decomposition fur- 
nishes in time a marvellously rich soil. The 
district of Kona, on the west side, is re- 
nowned for its excellent coffee and oranges. 
The plain of Waimea on the north is given 
up to cattle and sheep raising, and has an 
invigorating climate at a height of 2500 feet, 
where dusty desert blends with open 
pastures, and one would hardly believe one’s 
self in the tropics. On other parts of the 
island the forests have been ruined by 
various causes, by the greed of early sandal- 
wood traders, by the recklessness of both 
natives and settlers, by clearings for culti- 
vation and by the destructiveness of cattle, 
as well as by the scorching and overwhelming 
streams of the volcano. But there are still 
many thickly wooded nooks, as well as 
charming shows of fern, flowers, and foliage, 
from the gorgeous tassels of the lehua tree 
to the glistening dagger-like “ silver-swords ” 
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that grow high on volcanic slopes as the 
edelweiss of these fiery Alps. 

The next member of the group is Maui, 
to the north of Hawaii, separated from it 
by a channel about thirty miles broad. 
This island, 760 square miles, consists of 
two mountain masses joined together by 
a low sandy isthmus. The larger south- 
eastern part is Haleakala, “ House of the 
Sun ”, which has the distinction of being 
crowned by what is called the largest crater 
known in the world, luckily for its neigh- 
bourhood, long extinct. 1 The ascent is 
easily made, grass and scrub reaching to 
the top, where at a height of 10,000 feet 
suddenly opens a chasm 2000 feet deep, 
over 7 mihs long, with a circumference of 
nearly 20 miles, its bottom studded with 
red cones, more than one as high as Leith 
Hill or Arthur’s Seat, its sides cleft by two 
gaps through which the lake of hell-broth 
broke out to pour into the sea, where it 
has congealed in bare black tongues below 
slopes broken up by small farms. This 
island has many settlers, who, besides their 
sugar plantations, have introduced the 
Australian eucalyptus in the hope of 
restoring the regular rainfall, checked by 
destruction of the native forests. The 
chief place is Lahaina, on the north end, 
a port once much frequented by whalers. 
Off its shores, to the west, lie the smaller 
islands Lanai and Kahoolaui, the former 
an ancient sanctuary, now much devoted 
to sheep-rearing, the latter a desolate reef 
which at one time was used as a place of 
exile for offenders against Hawaiian majesty. 

North-westward of Maui lies Molokai, 
an island of gloomy renown as place of 
seclusion for lepers. Leprosy is said to 
have appeared in these islands only two 
generations ago; and the Chinese are accused 
of introducing it. It spread with great 
rapidity through the native carelessness 
about infection, till in 1865, at the insti- 
gation of white men, the Government took 
measures for the lifelong segregation of the 
unfortunates. This sad necessity did not 

1 It should be remembered that the Japanese crater 
of Aso-San is claimed as larger, and that that of 
Ambrym in Melanesia has not yet been examined. 
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readily commend itself to the easy-going 
Hawaiians. In its early stages the disease 
can often be kept secret; the infected were 
hidden away by their friends; “ leper- 
detectives ” had to be employed; and 
sometimes the authorities were resisted by 
force, while other patients voluntarily gave 
themselves up. No distinction can be 
made; from the royal family downwards, 
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by a perilous coast, with only one landing* 
place, and that a difficult one. Once a 
month the settlement is visited by a steamer 
bringing provisions and letters. Its head- 
quarter is the village of Kalawao, where a 
hospital has been provided in which the 
poor wretches may die amid all that skilful 
care can do for them. But many have a 
long respite to enjoy life as they can under 
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Rice & Perkins, Honolulu 


those on whom the fatal marks have broken 
out are periodically shipped over to Molo- 
kai, to join that colony of the doomed, 
their exile sometimes shared by devoted 
husbands or wives who must reckon on 
ending their lives by the same contagion. 
A few years ago this community of exiles 
numbered nearly a thousand. 

Most pitiable will be the scenes of farewell 
when the lepers are borne away into hope- 
less exile. Their spacious prison is a plain 
on the north of Molokai, walled in on one 
side by impassable mountains, on the other 


the slow ravages of a disease that mercifully 
blunts the feelings. Signalled at first by 
a mere spot on the skin, it leaves the victim 
for a time the full use of his limbs and 
faculties. The lepers bask in the sun, work 
in their gardens, open little shops, learn 
trades, help those in more advanced stages 
of the disease. Their homes are often neat 
and pleasant, and almost to the end they 
preserve their love of personal adornment. 
One of the most painful sights here is 
ghastly spectres tricked out in gay dresses 
and wreaths of flowers. Gradually the 
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tell-tale blotches spread; the skin becomes 
hideous; the face grows a horror; light 
dies out of the eyes; the limbs begin to 
rot away at their extremities; and thus by 
loathsome degrees the patients shrink up 
into “ butt-ends of human beings ”, waiting 
for death. They may live long under careful 
treatment, which in some cases effects a 
cure; and from time to time medical science 
hopes to have hit upon a specific remedy. 
Among them are some white men, who 
have still a chance to show the master- 
fulness of their race, for governor, officials, 
hospital attendants, teachers, all are lepers. 
There is a school for the children of all 
ages, here made orphans. There are now 
Catholic, Protestant, and Mormon churches 
on the island, and a body of nuns devoted 
to the perfection of Christian charity. All 
over the world is known the name of Father 
Damien, who showed the example of con- 
demning himself to this death in life, such 
a sacrifice as may draw to Rome souls 
scared from her by the fires of Smithfield. 
R. L. Stevenson, however, in his vitriolic 
letter to a Presbyterian scandalmonger, 
appears to have somewhat idealized the 
priestly martyr, whose infection by the 
disease is attributed to a want of the care 
and cleanliness that usually avail to protect 
white men against it. Off Penrhyn, the 
New Zealand Government has an islet 
asylum for the lepers who unhappily have 
been growing more numerous among natives 
of the Pacific; and one of the Fiji islands 
also has been set apart for the same purpose. 

Next to Molokai comes Oahu, the site 
of the capital; then a considerable stretch 
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of sea cuts this off from Kauai, the most 
north-westerly of the islands, not so much 
visited by strangers, and beside it the islet 
of Niihua, that does or did belong to a 
Scottish family who had travelled half over 
the world in a floating home before finally 
settling down here. The people of Kauai 
were a bold and simple race, who did not 
readily fall in with the changes brought, 
about by Hawaiian kings. Their island, 
rising to a central point of 6000 feet, seems 
comparatively tame in scenery, the volcanic 
action here being drowned by vegetation; 
and the lower levels are so rich that this 
is called the Garden Island. Among its 
curiosities are grand blow-holes, and the 
so-called “ barking sands ”, which give out, 
when trodden in a dry state, a peculiar sound, 
supposed to be due to tiny cavities of their 
grains. The climate is rather cooler and 
wetter here; and if Mrs. Bishop was not 
so much struck by it as by Hawaii, she 
puts as the cause “ a perpetual under- 
current of home- resemblance ” beneath its 
belts of tropical greenery. “ The dash of 
its musical waters might be in Cumberland; 
its swelling uplands, with their clumps of 
trees, might be in Kent; and then again, 
steep broken ridges, with glades of grass, 
suggest the Val Moutiers; and broader 
sweeps of mountain outline, the finest 
scenery of the Alleghanies.” On this 
lamented author’s book we have been fain 
to draw freely as one of the best about the 
Hawaiian Archipelago, whose charm she 
sets forth so temptingly that, like herself, 
we may well be loth to say to these happy 
islands their own farewell salutation — aloha! 
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The South Pole, further secluded from 
the shores of maritime nations, long kept its 
secrets more sullenly than the opposite end 
of our world. Only in our own time has 
come to be ascertained how these antipodes 
differ from one another. The North Pole 
is found in a sea basin amid rims of land, 
while the Antarctic Pole has its site on a 
mass of frozen land encircled by water, 
chilling sea and air more widely than in the 
same northern latitudes, and more formid- 
ably barring man’s approach to its mys- 
terious seclusion. This realm of everlasting 
frost, its edges as yet mapped out but in 
vague outline, seems to make a continent 
almost twice as large as Europe, if not a 
conglomeration of islands hidden beneath 
the mighty ice-cap which, as scientific 
Cassandras warn us, might some day gather 
to make the globe topple on its axis, or 

1 “ The typical form of the Antarctic iceberg, as 
seen above water, and apparently the form which it 
always has when first set free on its wanderings, is 
very simple. The top is a nearly flat expanse of 
snow, and this is bounded all around by perpen- 
dicular cliffs. . . . The colouring of the southern 
bergs is magnificent. The general mass has a sugar- 
loaf-like appearance, with a slight bluish tint, ex- 
cepting where fresh snow resting on the tops and 
ledges is conspicuous as being absolutely white. On 
this ground-colour there are parallel streaks of cobalt 
blue, of various intensities, and more or less marked 
effect, according to the distance at which the berg is 
viewed. Some bergs with the blue streaks very 
definitely marked have, when seen from quite close, 
exactly the appearance of the common marbled blue 
soap. The colouring of the crevasses, caves, and 
hollows is of the deepest and purest possible azure 
blue. None of our artists on board was able to 
approach a representation of its intensity. It seemed 
to me a much more powerful colour than that which 
is to be seen in the ice of Swiss glaciers. In the case 
of the bergs with all their sides exposed, no doubt a 
greater amount of light is able to penetrate than in 
glaciers where the light can usually only enter at the 
top. A large berg full of caves and crevasses, seen 
on a bright day, is a most beautiful and striking object. 


break loose to blight our kindly earth, 
overwheJ ning the southern hemisphere in 
a glacial deluge such as covered Europe 
tens of thousand years ago. A Russian 
novelist, not much concerned about facts, 
has, on the other hand, projected into the 
future an imagination of the Southern 
Antarctic region as roofed in, warmed and 
lighted by electricity, and making a com- 
fortable Utopia for a large industrial 
population, 

Here Nature has kept her greatest factory 
of ice from snow crushed by its own weight 
and pressed into gigantic blocks that push 
one another into the sea. A peculiarity of 
the Antarctic waters is gigantic ice-walls 
like that named the Ross Barrier, that bars 
navigation for a stretch of nearly 300 miles. 
From such masses break away huge tabular 
icebergs, 1 often dwarfing those of the Arctic, 

One small berg was passed at a distance which was of 
remarkable colour. It looked just like a huge crystal 
of sulphate of copper, being all intensely blue, but it 
seemed as if attached to, and forming part of, another 
berg of normal colour. Possibly it was part of the 
formerly submerged base, and of more than ordinary 
density. Only one other such was seen. The 
intensitv of the blue light is ordinarily such that the 
grey sky behind appears distinctly reddened, assuming 
the complementary tint, and the reddening appears 
most intense close to the berg. At night bergs appear 
as if they had a very slight luminous glow, almost as 
if they were to a very small extent phosphorescent. 
The sea at the foot of the bergs usually looks of a dark 
indigo colour, partly, no doubt, out of contrast to the 
brighter blue of the ice. Where spurs and platforms 
run out under water from the bases of the cliffs, the 
shallow water is seen to be lighted up by reflection 
of the light from these. The surf beats on the coast 
of an iceberg as on a rocky shore, and washes and 
dashes in and out of the gullies and caverns, and up 
against the cliffs. Washing in and out of the caves, 
it makes a resounding roar, which, when many bergs 
surround the ship, is vei7 loud. So heavy is the surf, 
and so steep are their sides as a rule, that we did not 
see one on which we could well have landed from a 
boat.” — H. N. Moseley’s Notes by a Naturalist . 
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sometimes a dozen or a score of miles long, 
floating islands and cliffs that multiply the 
perils of this ocean. More irregular in 
shape are the smaller bergs dropped off from 
the snouts of glaciers. Sooner or later, 
both forms will be worn down by collisions, 
by the undermining of stormy seas, by 
melting and splitting as they drift from the 
south, till they turn over, sink, or break up 
into ragged ruin to be confounded among 
fragments of ice frozen on the sea’s surface. 
The latter formation, caked into sheets that 
glue themselves together as vast floes, be- 
comes in turn pressed into masses of pack ice, 
seamed with ridges and hummocks, fringed 
with the loose breakage known as brush ice. 

The breath of this ice-bound wilderness 
so chills the Antarctic sea that even in 
summer the temperature of the air hovers 
about freezing-point, and in winter land- 
explorers may have to face ioo° F. of frost, 
though on the whole the sunless cold seems 
not so intense as in the far north. At all 
seasons, bitter storms exasperate the cold, 
while fogs bred by floating ice increase the 
perils of navigation. Cut off from the 
American, African, and Australian continents, 
with which it may have been connected 
before the advent of life on our globe, the 
Antarctic land has little vegetation beyond 
mosses and lichens to support vertebrate 
animals, so here we must not look for the 
polar bears, foxes, and lemmings that can 
make themselves at home about the North 
Pole. Sea-birds, however, are plentiful 
here, millions of penguins, flocks of gulls, 
and varieties of far-spread petrels like the 
“ Cape Pigeon ” that has been supposed 
the most numerous bird in the world; but 
the monarch of this winged realm is the 
“ Emperor ” penguin, standing 4 feet 
and upwards, “ clothed in silken robes of 
black and white, and decked with gold and 
purple ”. Fish also are plentiful in the 
cold seas, from whales and narwhals down 
to the smaller finny creatures on which they 
feed by thousands at a meal; and seals 
abound, though not in so many kinds as are 
found on Arctic shores. The list includes 
swarms of animalculae distinguished only by 
scientific microscopes from the algae and 


other marine vegetation in which they have 
their being. Such vegetation sometimes 
streaks the ice with warmer tints, or even 
widely discolours the sea with green and 
yellow bands, where snow and freshwater 
ponds also nurse microscopic life. 

Oak and triple brass must be around 
hearts of men who push into the winter 
of this silent and gloomy wilderness, often 
dismal in summer, when a mirage may 
cheat snow-dazzled eyes as on glowing 
desert sands; and its long night is nit 
lit up by so many or so brilliant auio a 
displays as about the boreal pole. Yet 
if they can keep scurvy at bay, the worst 
bugbear of Polar exploration, well-equipped 
adventurers here may enjoy good health 
in an air free from noxious germs. Dr. 
W. S. Bruce can declare the death-rate 
of a Polar expedition — consisting, to be 
sure, of picked lives in their prime — as 
less than that of the healthiest town at 
home. This describer of exploits as to 
which he can say pars magna fui , tells us 
what prospects he and his comrades had 
to face from day to day. 

“ The cold grey scene depresses the spirit. 
The air is motionless, the sea of oily glassiness, 
and a dull whitish grey mantle of fog or mist 
hides everything from view, except the ship’s 
deck and a few pieces of white ice near by, 
resting in dull grey water fading away in- 
definitely in the mist. It is a time of inaction: 
there is no object to go in one direction or 
another: nothing can be seen ahead. Some- 
times several days of this weather continue, 
causing forced inaction, and one feels as if the 
rest of one’s life was to be spent in this cold 
grey mantle. But there is a thinning of the 
mist; a gleam of a hidden sun; and a fog-bow 
subtly spreads its fairy ring upon the evanescent 
mist, which folds itself up in rolls and vanishes, 
and once more there is a brilliant world of 
sparkling sunshine.” 

One of Dr. Bruce’s shipmates (W. G 
Burn-Mu rdoch, From Edinburgh to the 
Antarctic) shows in word-painting how the 
Antarctic has its charms and glories for 
an artist’s eye. 

“ To-day has passed, glistening in silky white, 
decked with sparkling jewels of blue and green, 
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Copyright photograph 


A Magnificent Antarctic Iceberg 


H. (.!. I'onting, F.R.G.S. 


Penguins (as seen in the foreground of the picture) are the most conspicuous among the millions of sea-birds 
which chiefly inhabit the Antarctic wastes. 


and we thought surely we had seen the last of 
Nature’s white harmonies; then evening came, 
pensive and soothing and grey, and all the white 
world changed into soft violet, pale yellow, and 
rose. A dreamy stillness fills the air. To the 
south the sun has dipped behind a bank of pale 
grey cloud, and the sky above is touched with 
primrose light. Far to the north the dark, 
smooth sea is bounded by two low bergs, that 
stretch across the horizon. The nearest is cold 
violet white, and the sunlight strikes the 
farthest, making it shine like a wall of gold. 
The sky above them is of a leaden, peacock 
blue, with rosy cloudlets hanging against it — 
such colouring as I have never before seen or 
heard described. To the westward, across the 
gulf, we can just distinguish the blue-black 
c j* a gs jutting from the snowy Lomonds. Little 
clouds touched with gold and rose lie nestling 
in the black corries, and gather round the snowy 
peaks. To the south, in the centre of the floe, 
some bergs lie cold and grey in the shadow of 


the bank of cloud. They look like Greek 
temples imprisoned for ever in a field of snow. 
A faint cold air comes stealing to us over the 
floe; it ripples the yellow sky reflection at the 
ice-edge for a moment, and falls away. In the 
distance a seal is barking — a low muffled sound 
that travels far over the calm water, and occa- 
sionally a slight splash breaks the silence, as 
a piece of snow separates from the field and, 
joins its companion pieces that are floating 
quietly past our stern to the north — a mysterious 
silent procession of soft, white spirits, each 
perfectly reflected in the lavender sea.” 

Such scenic contrasts extend far to the 
north of the Antarctic continent in a tem- 
pestuous sea chilled by floating ice through 
the “ shrieking sixties ” and almost up to 
the “ roaring forties ”. It is only within the 
last hundred years or so that exploration 
has been vigorously pushed at this end of 
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the world, and at an accelerated pace in 
our own generation, till since the opening 
of this century rival seekers could announce 
their successes with startling effect. 

Apart from vague pryings into an un- 
known region which may have led bewil- 
dered wanderers to an unfamed doom, 
Cook was the first navigator authentically 
to cross the Antarctic Circle in 1773, 
beyond it reaching the latitude 71 0 10' S. 
About the same time French sailors had 
hit upon groups of islands lying between 
40° and 6o°; and reports from these dis- 
coveries soon brought whalers and sealers 
to the far south, to extend our knowledge 
bit by bit. 

Where the Antarctic Circle faces the end 
of Africa, a thousand miles or more to the 
north, lying near the course from South 
Africa to Australia, a chain is formed by 
Prince Edward’s Islands, the Crozets, Ker- 
guelen’s Land, Heard Islands, St. Paul’s 
and Amsterdam Islands. These groups, 
hundreds of miles apart, are taken to be 
the broken tops of a mass of land that has 
subsided below the water, where the Ant- 
arctic currents come to chill the edge of 
the Indian Ocean. They are visited by 
whalers and sealers, and occasionally give 
refuge to castaways, whose lot is no cheerful 
one on those bleak volcanic rocks, wet, 
wind-lashed, and fog-bound at a latitude 
equal to that of southern England, with a 
climate of dismal equability. Their chief 
inhabitants are albatrosses, penguins, petrels, 
and other sea-fowl. The largest of them is 
Kerguelen, about 80 miles each way, its 
shores broken by deep fiords, rising inland 
into jagged mountains, over 6000 feet at 
the highest point. A volcano is believed 
to be still active in shaping its rocky scenery. 
As shipwrecked sailors have cause to know, 
it is hard to find anything that will burn 
among the grassy and mossy vegetation; 
but one peculiar plant, bearing the name 
of Kerguelen cabbage, grows in thick beds, 
as food for birds, and after much boiling 
can be made eatable by men, who use the 
blubber of the huge elephant-seal as fuel, 
smaller kinds supplying them with warm 
clothes, though here, as elsewhere, the fur- 


bearing seal has been killed down by 
demand for ifs costly spoils. Kerguelen’s 
Land is so called from the French navigator 
who discovered it; and of late years France 
has thought worth while to annex this 
inhospitable island, while such names as 
Christmas Harbour, Betsy Cove, and Royal 
Sound hint that the fur of its seals was 
first sought mainly by another stock of 
mariner. The French Government let 
settle here a small Norwegian colony, with 
whale-fishing as its chief object; but if 
it be true that gold and coal have been 
found, such magnets may draw a larger 
population to what has been dubbed the 
dreariest inhabited spot on the face of our 
earth. 

By English sailors later on were discovered 
the South Orkneys, South Shetlands, and 
other islands into which a projecting point of 
the Antarctic Continent christened Graham 
Land is broken opposite the Horn of South 
America. Their snow - clad shores and 
heights hardly invite habitation; but among 
them Norwegian and Scottish whalers have 
faced blizzards, fogs and snow squalls; and 
they make stepping-stones to ihe frozen 
mainland beyond. 

The credit of first sighting this territory 
on the Pacific Ocean side is given to a 
Russian expedition of 1819 that named spots 
of it after the Czars Peter I and Alexander I. 
A little later the English sealer Weddell 
reached what was then the record point of 
74 0 15' S. in a great bay opening towards 
the Atlantic, which is named after him the 
Weddell Sea. The British shipowning firm 
of Enderby showed such an interest in 
exploration as well as fur-sealing that their 
name was given to a corner of the mainland 
looking towards South Africa, only one of 
the edges touched on by their skippers. 

Then came a series of more famous dis- 
coveries, carried out by the naval power of 
the chief maritime nations. In 1837 the 
French Admiral d’Urville made the first 
of two visits to the Antarctic land, on whose 
shore he planted at different points names of 
the Orleans royal family. Hard upon his 
heels followed the American Commodore 
Wilkes, who set his own name on a corner 
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that seems to have been imperfectly mapped, 
for in part at least it did not present itself 
to subsequent search. The greatest dis- 
coverer of that time, Sir James Ross, already 
practised in Arctic navigation, reached the 
mountainous coast of South Victoria Land, 
opposite New Zealand, where he found two 
volcanoes flaming over the ice- world, which 
he named after his ships the Erebus and the 
Terror. He sailed into the deep gulf called 
from him the Ross Sea, but was checked 
by the great ice barrier that also bears his 
name. Three voyages in all he made, the 
first the most important, and ever since the 
Victoria Land discovered by him has been 
the least unexplored part of the Antarctic 
Continent, base of several attempts to reach 
the Pole. Sir John Franklin was then 
Governor of Tasmania, whence he speeded 
the Erebus on its way south, little fore- 
seeing how some years later this vessel would 
bear him to his own fate in the frozen north. 

There now came a slackening in Antarctic 
exploration, while the eyes of the world 
were strained rather into the North Polar 
darkness. But from time to time scientific 
expeditions or enterprising whalers were able 
to extend our knowledge in the south, as 
the use of steam made vessels bolder in 
trusting themselves among the ice, so that 
for our generation all sides of the South 
Polar world had been sighted, named, and 
roughly mapped. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, good 
work was done by a Belgian expedition, 
one member of which, Dr. Cook, afterwards 
became notorious by a bogus claim to have 
reached the North Pole. About the same 
time Mr. E. Borchgrevink, an Australian 
of Norwegian origin, got across the Ross 
Barrier to reach what was then the record 
point of 78° 50' S. The dawn of our 
century saw a combined international attack 
upon these fastnesses of nature, by four 
expeditions in friendly rivalry approaching 
them on different lines. An English expedi- 
tion reached Victoria Land; to the west of 
which steered a German one; while still 
farther west, a Swedish party under Dr. 
Otto Nordenskjold made for Giaham Land, 
opposite Cape Horn; then, after the rest, 


set out a Scottish expedition, hoping to 
penetrate the Weddell Sea to the east of 
Graham Land. For sixty years no such 
vigorous attempt had been made to clear up 
the Antarctic mysteries. Three of these 
expeditions, unfortunately, had to return, 
having accomplished little, the Swedish 
crew narrowly escaping with their lives from 
shipwreck. But the English ship Discovery , 
Captain Scott, R.N., was signally successful 
in adding to our knowledge of Victoria Land, 
where her people wintered 400 miles farther 
south than any previous adventurers. It 
was ascertained that this made part of a 
mountainous continent extending at least 
as far as 83° 20'; and to the east was out- 
lined a coast named King Edward Land. 
Revictualled from New Zealand, the ex- 
plorers were able to remain among the ice 
till 1904, when, with little loss, they re- 
turned to receive the congratulations of 
Europe. 

One of Scott’s lieutenants, since well 
known as Sir Ernest Shackleton, had been 
sent home disabled by scurvy; but his taste 
for exploration was so whetted that he got 
up a fresh expedition with the bold design 
of reaching the South Pole. He had diffi- 
culty in raising funds, and not much was 
expected of his attempt; but in 1906 his 
name leaped to fame at the news that he 
had pierced to 88° 23' S., almost within 100 
miles of the Pole, Scott’s record having been 
82° 17' S. In 1910 Scott again led a well- 
equipped force to the siege of this fortress 
of nature, which he stormed in January, 
1912, only to find that a march had been 
stolen upon him by a fortunate rival. 

It was the Norwegian Captain Roald 
Amundsen who snatched that eagerly sought 
honour, after winning his spurs by an 
exploration of the North-West Passage. 
He had been intending an Arctic voyage 
in the Fram , already distinguished by having 
carried Nansen far to the north, when, as 
Peary had attained its long-sought point, 
reports of Shackleton’s achievements and 
Scott’s ambition set Amundsen upon chang- 
ing his plan into a dash for the South Pole. 
Little had been reported of his enterprise 
till the news of its success took the world by 
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surprise. Struggling over icy mountains, 
more than 11,000 feet high, on 14th Decem- 
ber, 1911, the mid-summer of that region, 
he could fix the site of the South Pole on a 
vast lofty plain christened by him after his 
sovereign King Haakon VIPs Plateau. 
There he left the Norwegian flag flying over 
a tent, for Scott to find a few weeks later as 
proof that he had been anticipated. Still 
more unfortunate was to be the small band 
that had toiled with Scott to this goal. On 
their way back to the ship, overcome by a 
blizzard and want of fuel, they perished in 
the bitter cold, a rescue-party coming only 
to recover some of their bodies and Scott’s 
last journals of the expedition. 

The fate of his old leader did not daunt 
Sir Ernest Shackleton from returning to the 
scene of their exploits, with the intention of 
crossing the Antarctic Continent from the 
Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea, taking the Pole 
on his laborious march of some 1700 miles. 
Whereas most of the former expeditions had 
made Australia or New Zealand their base 
of attack, he now proposed from Buenos 
Ayres to reach the side facing South America, 
whence his ship the Endurance should return; 
then in the opposite opening of the Ross Sea 
he was to be met by the Aurora bringing 
supplies from New Zealand. Shackleton 
set out from the Channel at the very outset 
of the Great War, when some of his com- 
rades were called off to service nearer home; 
and he himself had to be persuaded that it 
was not his first duty to join the battle-fleet. 
For more than a year his fortunes were 
hidden in the silence of the Antarctic night; 
but even amid the glare of war men’s eyes 
were turned on that darkness through which 
he should emerge; and the noise of battles 
did not still the anxiety stirred by news of 
a double disaster such as those explorers have 
always to reckon upon. First came a wire- 
less message from the Aurora to tell how 
early in 1915 she had been driven from her 
moorings by a violent storm, locked in pack 
ice and drifted away for 1200 miles, not 
released for nearly a year to make in a 
crippled state for New Zealand. Captain 
Mackintosh and several other members of 
the party had been left behind on the in- 


hospitable shore. If Shackleton reached 
that point it might be to find them starving 
where his own party had expected to meet 
relief after their arduous toils. In the 
beginning of 1917, after seeing to the safety 
of his other comrades in misfortune, he 
could bring the Aurora to the rescue of these 
marooned men, three of whom had died 
during their two years’ abandonment. 

For the leader’s own fate meanwhile, 
grave fears were raised when the Endurance 
did not return with tidings of his having 
started towards the Pole. Not till the end 
of May, 1916, did news come from himself 
that he had reached the Falkland Islands 
after a long series of trials and losses. The 
Weddell Sea is always a perilous battle- 
ground of ice; and this expedition had hit 
upon an unusually bad season. On his 
arrival here Shackleton found the prospect 
so forbidding that he gave up the design 
of at once crossing the continent, and 
resolved to pass the winter amid the ice. 
Even in summer the weather proved un- 
usually severe, so that by the end of February 
the ship was frozen in, drifting icebound 
across the Weddell Sea at its stormiest 
season to about 77 0 S. The winter proved 
not severe for that latitude, but there came 
the usual bitter blizzards, through which 
the imprisoned adventurers carried on 
scientific work as best they could. In June 
the ice about them began to rise into wave- 
like ridges, threatening to crush the ship; 
then the stores were got on deck and all 
preparations made for quitting her if it 
came to that. Again and again pressed 
and broken up, at the end of October she 
became a complete wreck, thrown on her 
beam-ends with sides gaping and masts 
twisted out, the pumps freezing, while water 
poured in to extinguish the engine-fires. 
She had to be abandoned, the crew hauling 
their boats across the ice beside sledges of 
provisions drawn by dogs; the scientific 
records also were brought away. But so 
rough was this travel that their progress 
could be no more than a mile a day; and 
Shackleton resolved to camp on the ice, 
letting it drift him north towards open 
water. More stores were recovered from 
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the Endurance , till she sank after three 
weeks. The drifting went on but slowly, 
as northerly gales drove back the floating 
camp; and after another attempt to struggle 
over the rotten and rugged ice, the party 
once more encamped for three months, 
with but dismal prospects of escape. Short 
of fuel and food, they had to shoot the 
dog- teams already reduced by sickness. 
Their battered tents could not keep out 
the storms with which winter again closed 
upon them. The ice-floe that was their 
refuge shrank to a square of a hundred 
yards, and had a narrow shave of being 
crushed by a berg grinding through the 
pack. Early in April it went to pieces 
beneath them, and they had to take to 
their heavily laden boats, more than once 
nearly whelmed by masses of ice. Getting 
into more open water and sighting the 
South Shetlands, they were able to run 
through a freezing gale for one of these 
named Elephant Island. There they 
landed, several of them prostrated after 
their sufferings, and their stores soaked. 
Shackleton saw nothing for it but to leave 
a score or so of his helpless men in a 
hole cut upon an ice cliff above reach of 
winds and waves that allowed no shelter 
on the beach, while with the largest boat, 
manned by five volunteers, he went to 
seek help in South Georgia, 750 miles 
away. 

Not without fresh perils and paralysing 
hardships was this voyage accomplished in 
about three weeks; then not all the frost- 
bitten sailors were able to toil across the 
mountainous and ice-blighted island to the 
Norwegian whaling-station of Stromness on 
its farther side. There they were received 
with all sympathy; and the Norwegians 
hastened to put out a small steamer in 
which with a volunteer crew Shackleton 
would have returned to the aid of his 
comrades, left with only six weeks’ rations. 
But in this 8o-ton craft, not built for such 


work and short of coal, he could not force 
a way through the ice now encountered, 
and after beating about for some days, he 
turned north to the Falkland Islands, whence 
the news of his plight was flashed all over 
the world. 

Our Admiralty at once set about organ- 
izing a relief expedition; but offers of help 
came from nearer at hand. The Uruguayan 
Government put a vessel at Shackleton’s 
disposal, as formerly the Argentines had 
come forward to save Nordenskj old’s Swe- 
dish expedition. The first attempt to reach 
Elephant Island was a failure, the way 
being too strongly barred by pack ice. 
Another brave effort was likewise baffled; 
but at last, on a steamer offered in turn 
by Chili, on 30th August the leader was 
able to rescue his men, found as well as 
could be expected after living four dark 
and bitter months on stinted rations, eked 
out by an occasional penguin and seal, or 
a treat of limpets and seaweed. 

This recent story of Antarctic adventure 
seems one of the most moving of all, its 
incidents brought closer to us by help of 
wireless telegraphy and newspaper enter- 
prise. Such sensational exploits must not 
obscure the work of scientific expeditions, 
like those of the Challenger and of the 
French Dr. Charcot, that patiently if less 
daringly have also been adding to our 
knowledge of the Antarctic region. Further 
enterprises against the South Pole are on 
foot, Shackleton, for his part, showing him- 
self keen to brave once more the perils 
which he has now lamentably escaped by a 
natural death on his voyage. So much has 
been done here, even amid the clash of mad 
warfare, that, when the world comes to its 
senses again, we may confidently look for 
fresh records of achievement by 

“ Men my brothers, men the workers, ever 
reaping something new: 

That which they have done but earnest of 
the things that they shall do ”. 
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Area and Position 

As an island, Australia is by fur the largest in the 
world, having an area of 2,974,500 sq. miles, and com- 
prising nearly one-fourth of the total area of the British 
Empire; but, as a continent, it is the smallest of the six, 
being only about three-quarters (*77) of the size of 
Europe. 

Its greatest breadth from east to west is about 2300 
miles — from Brisbane to Shark Bay, in lat. 26° S. ; 
its greatest length from north to south is about 2000 
miles—from Cape York to Wilson Promontory, approxi- 
mately long. 145* E. ; but at the narrowest, north of 
Spencer Gulf, it is only 1100 miles. Cape York, the 
most northerly point in Australia, is n°, or 765 miles, 
south of the Equator; so that this continent, unlike 
all the other continents, lies wholly to the south of 
the Equator in what is essentially the water hemisphere 
of the world. The isolation of its setting, remote from 
all the great land units and between the wide expanses of 
the Southern Indian Ocean and the South Pacific, appears 
to date from the earliest era. The original continent, of 
which Australia is the largest fragment, seems to have 
included also Tasmania and all the Malay Islands east of 
the deep Strait of Lombok ; but the water separating the 


original masses now represented by Asia in the north and 
Australasia in the south, seems to have been sufficiently 
effective as a barrier to effect the complete isolation of 
the one continent from the other in distant prehistoric 
ages. This accounts in large part for the distinctive 
peculiarities in the development of these areas in regard 
to vegetation, ani' ial life, and aboriginal man. In his- 
torical times the remoteness of Australia caused it to 
be the last continent to be colonized by the White man; 
and the amalgamation of the different states into a 
single Common weal th dates only from the beginning 
of the present century. 

Population 

The aborigines of Australia have long been notorious 
as an example of one of the lowest types of man existent 
at the present day. It is probable that, as a race, they 
were never numerous; and, though the actual numbers are 
not known (the estimates varying from 60,000 to 150,000), 
it is beyond doubt that their numbers are rapidly decreas- 
ing, and the only areas in which they remain in any 
strength are in the unsettled parts of Western Australia 
(c. 32,000?) and Queensland (15,000?). 

With the exception of the few aborigines and a small 


Area and Population of the States and Territories of the 
Commonwealth of Australia 


States and Territories. 

Area, 

square miles. 

Population. 

Density 
per square 
mile. 

1911. 

1921. 

New South Wales 

309,432 

1,646,734 

2,096,393 

6.7 

Victoria 

87,884 

1,3.5,551 

I,530.H4 

17-7 

Queensland 

670,500 

605,813 

755-573 

1*1 

South Australia 

380,070 

408,558 

494,867 

1*2 

Western Australia 

975*920 

282,114 

329,228 

•3 

North Territory 

523,620 

3.310 

3.734 

— 

Tasmania 

26,215 

191,211 

213,627 

8*1 

Federal Territory 

940 

I,7H 

2,572 

2*7 

Commonwealth 

2,974,581 

4,455-°°5 

5,426,008 

i*8o 
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minority of non-European nationality (represented mainly Wales and Victoria; but, while the largest total popu- 

by Chinese), the entire population of the continent is lation is found in New South Wales — exceeding that of 

predominantly of British race and nationality, being Victoria by about half a million— the highest density 

British settlers or descendants of British settlers. The per square mile is recorded in Victoria, where the density 

latter class — or native-born “Australians” — far outnumber is more than twice that of the neighbouring State, 

the former, and according to the Census of 1911, while Settlement in the east of Australia is markedly more 

96*9 per cent of the total population were born either in advanced than in the central or western regions. But 



Europe Asia Africa N.&C. America 



S. America Australia 

Density of Population per square mile of Continents 


the United Kingdom or Australasia, as much as 82-9 per a characteristic of population in both eastern and western 
cent were Australian born. But while Australia — like Australia is the tendency to accumulate disproportion- 

Canada— may form one of the most homogeneous units ately in the great cities, but especially in the capitals 

within the Empire, the area is actually one of the most of the States, which account for from 25 to 55 per cent 

sj>arsely populated of civilized countries, having a density of the total populations of their respective States, 
of only I *8o persons to the square mile. The total population of the Commonwealth has steadily 

increased since 1900 (with the single exception of the 
war year 1915), and in twenty years has increased 144 
per cent, while the balance between the two sexes has 
very nearly been attained. The natural increase of the 
population is high and constant, comparing favourably 
with other countries; but the increase due to immigra- 
tion is more fluctuating, owing to the more obvious 
economic causes, e.g. the discovery of gold, 1881-91, the 
war, 1914-8. 

Relief 

The relief of Australia is characterized by uniformity 
and simplicity. The coast is less indented than that of 
any of the continents north of the Equator, though it is 
more indented than that of Africa or South America; 
but the two largest indentations in it, the Gulf of 
Carpentaria on the north and the corresponding Great 
Australian Bight on the south, do not affect the general 
solidarity of the whole mass. 

The total length of coast is about 11,000 miles, which 
gives an average of I mile of coast to 260 sq. miles of 
surface; but a large portion of these 11,000 miles is 
utterly useless for commerce. For instance, the shore of 
About two-thirds of the population of the Common- the Great Bight from Fowler Bay to Cape Arid — a 

wealth are concentrated in the two States of New South distance of 500 miles — presents a continuous line of 


Population of Capitals and Percentage of 
Total for States and Countries 


State or Country. 

Capital. 

Population. 

Percentage of 
total of State 
or Covintry. 

New South Wales 

Sydney 

1919 

828,700 

41-38 

Victoria 

Melbourne 

743,000 

49.67 

Queensland 

Brisbane 

189.576 

26*14 

South Australia 

Adelaide 

256,660 

54.82 

Western Australia 

Perth 

142,000 

42*81 

Tasmania 

Hobart 

45*390 

20*94 

Commonwealth 

6 Cities 

2,205,326 

42-03 

England 

London 

4,518,021 

12*22 

Netherlands 

1914 

Amsterdam 

640,993 

9*54 

Russia 

1917 

Petrograd 

2.3*8,645 

1*76 


*9*5 
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limestone cliffs, 300 to 300 feet high, and absolutely un- 
broken by stream or creek; and in the whole distance 
from Point Nicholson to King George’s Sound the breaks 
are extremely few and quite useless. On the south coast, 
west of Cape Arid, Albany, on the fine inlet of King 
George’s Sound, is the only good harbour, but east of 
Sleaford Bay (136° E.) the coast is well broken by the 
Murray River and the Gulfs of Spencer and St. Vincent, 
and contains some valuable harbours — the best being 
Port Adelaide, Port Augusta, and Port Pirie. 

The west coast is more broken than the south ; but it 
too lacks good harbours, the only inlet of any real 
importance being Shark Bay. A line of coral reefs ex- 
tends along a considerable part of this coast, and protects 
it in some degree from the full force of the Indian Ocean; 
but the coast itself, though more or less low and monoto- 
nous, is not a safe one. The shallowness of the water, 
the direction of the prevailing wind, the strength of the 
current which sets north-eastward from the fine headland 
of Cape Leeuwin, make the southern part specially diffi- 
cult to approach; and, unfortunately, Freemantle, the 
port of the western capital, Perth, is on this part of the 
coast. 

The north-west coast is mainly an unbroken stretch 
of mangrove swamps, subject in summer to very violent 
hurricanes (willy-willies), but from Cape Leveque to 
Cape York is a succession of bays and capes which 
provide the north coast with some magnificent natural 
harbours, e.g. Port Darwin. The coast -line southwards 
from Cape York to Cape Otway is much more valuable 
than all the rest of the Australian coast, and, for the 
most part, much more picturesque. Commencing at the 
low wooded promontory of Cape York, it faces directly 
east towards the Pacific for considerably more than 2000 
miles. For the first 1200 it is skirted by a coral reef 
known as the Great Barrier Reef, within which the 
water is generally calm. This enclosed channel is very 
narrow at the northern extremity, i.e. on Torres Strait; 
but, as it proceeds southwards, it widens until at its 
southern extremity, near the Tropic of Capricorn, it is 
loo miles off the mouth of the Fitzroy River. 

The .width of the reef itself in that place is about 
70 miles, so that it forms a wonderful natural break- 
water to the full force of the South Pacific as it rolls 
north-west before the South-East Trade Winds. The 
channel within the reef is therefore usually very safe for 
shipping to the ports of Rockhampton, Townsville, Cairns, 
Cooktown, &c. There are several channels of deep 
water through the reef, which admit vessels from the 
Pacific to the central coast of Queensland. The widest 
and safest of these channels opens almost directly 
opposite to the important harbour of Townsville, and this 
fact has contributed considerably to the importance of 
the place as a commercial centre. 

From the end of the Great Barrier Reef to Cape 
Howe the coast has been much broken by the full force 
of waves and weather straight off the Pacific. Naturally 
there are some magnificent harbours, of which Broken 
Bay and Port Jackson are the best. Port Phillip, the 
harbour of Melbourne, may count as an east coast 
harbour, and is one of the most important harbours in 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

Inland the relief of Australia is remarkably simple. In 
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general structure it is like Africa, but is relatively more 
uniform. Five main divisions may be distinguished: 

(1) the eastern margin, (2) the Great Divide, (3) the 
Murray-Darling basin, (4) the western tableland, (5) the 
western margin. 

While the western tableland is the largest single feature, 
occupying the mass of the continent, the Great Divide 
is the most conspicuous feature. It runs as a continuous 
line of heights from north to south within a short distance 
of the long eastern coast-line, and separates the narrow 
eastern margin from the vast tracts of the mass of the 
continent to the west. The highland is widest and lowest 
in the north, and narrowest and highest in the south, where 
in Mount Townsend and Mount Kosciusko a maximum 
height of rathe more than 7000 feet is attained. 

Every who: e this Great Divide presents a steep face to 
the ocean, but approaches and retreats from the coast so 
that the eastern margin forms a series of fertile coastal 
plains rather than a continuous lowland. These plains 
are narrower south of Brisbane, and have numerous short 
streams and rivers: but many of these are mere surface 
torrents, and all are subject to sudden floods. This 
makes navigation very precarious or absolutely impos- 
sible, and the violence of the floods brings down such an 
amount of debris that they sometimes do more harm than 
good to the low lying lands. North of Brisbane the 
plains widen out to about 300 miles, the rivers are 
longer, and access inland is easier across the lower gaps 
of the northern highland. In direct contrast to the steep 
ocean face of tlm Great Divide, on the western flank the 
slope to the interior is everywhere gentle, falling gradually 
to the two marked lowland basins of ( 1 ) Lake Eyre and 

(2) the Murray-Darling. 

The Murray-Darling basin forms the only ocean 
drainage basin of any considerable size in the continent, 
and is separated from the Lake Eyre depression by a 
continuous line of higher land extending from Spencer’s 
Gulf to the Great Divide, which is known under different 
names in different parts, e.g. Barrier Range, Grey Range, 
&c. The Murray River rises within a few miles of 
Mount Kosciusko on the west side of the Australian 
Alps. Its two great tributaries are the Murrumbidgee, 
which also rises near Mount Kosciusko, and the Darling, 
which draws its waters from the Blue Mountains and the 
Liverpool Range — parts of the Great Divide to the north 
of the Australian Alps. The Murrumbidgee starts on 
the east, i.e. the wetter side of the latter range, but is 
prevented by a spur of the Blue Mountains from flowing 
eastward. After rounding the northern end of the Alps, 
it flows almost due west for more than 1000 miles to 
join the Murray, and about 50 miles alx>ve its junction 
with that river it receives the Lachlan from the Blue 
Mountains. 

These rivers are very valuable indeed for irrigation, 
but comparatively useless for communication. They can 
be ascended by small steamers at certain seasons of the 
year — the Murray as far as Albury,. 1000 miles from its 
mouth; the Murrumbidgee to Wagga Wagga, a distance 
of 500 miles; and the Darling to Bourke, a distance of 
600 miles; but only the Murray and the Murrumbidgee 
can be at all depended on, and even their depth is very 
variable. 

For irrigation, however, all these rivers are invaluable. 
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They are full of alluvial matter, much of the soil along 
their banks only needs water to make it extremely fertile, 
and the gradual and constant slope of the country makes 
irrigation very easy. 

The western tableland, which comprises the mass of 
the interior, spans the continent from the tropical fringe 
of lowland in the north to the Australian Bight in the 
south. Between long. Ii6° and 138° E. and lat. 19 0 
and 30° S. it has an average elevation of 2000 feet, 
and forms for the most part a vast expanse of very barren 
country, varied only by the presence of scattered salt 
lakes. The bare open levels are broken by occasional 
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like those of the eastern coast, are narrower in the south, 
wider and less developed in the north ; but the rivers 
lead inland towards the goldfields of the west of the 
tableland, and many, especially in the north, are navi- 
gable in certain reaches. 

Climate 

The climate of Australia, as compared with that of 
other continents, tends to show less range of temperature, 
latitude for latitude, than that of the other continents in 
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Annual Rainfall Map of Australia 


low ranges, the most important of which form the 
isolated mass of the Macdonnell and Musgrave ranges. 

While the absence of running water is characteristic of 
the west of the tableland, east of the Macdonnell ranges 
the area sinks in elevation and forms the Lake Eyre 
region of inland drainage. This system includes all the 
numerous southward torrents from the northern water- 
shed, and the eastward torrents from the Macdonnell 
Range, which are finally absorbed in the salt swamps of 
Lake Eyre. Cooper’s Creek, the largest of them, is as 
much as 2 miles broad and 20 feet deep in the rainy 
season ; but, of course, it disappears in the dry season. 

No perennial streams of any size reach the ocean 
between Spencer Gulf and Cape Arid, but all along the 
west and north coasts numerous rivers rise along the 
border of the tableland and flow across the lowlands 
of the western margin and the north. These lowlands, 


the Southern Hemisphere; markedly less than in the 
continents of the Northern Hemisphere. The extreme 
range of shade temperatures in Australia is probably 
about 8i° F., as compared with 171 0 in Asia and 153 0 
in North America. These characteristics are due in large 
part to the combination of the insular position of the 
continent in low latitudes, with a minimum extension 
north and south, and to the simplicity of the relief 
and the absence of conspicuous features to compare 
with the Andes in South America or the southern 
mountain system in Europe. 

The north of Australia lies wholly within the Tropics, 
and this, climatically, falls within the monsoon belt ; but 
the southern part of the continent, an area about half as 
large again as the tropical region, is in ‘‘temperate* 
latitudes, and fells mainly under the influence of the 
South-East Trades or the Brave West winds. 
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During the southern summer the North-East Trade 
Winds are drawn south across the Equator- isotherm 
8o° F. in January reaches lat. 30° S. — as the wind belt 
follows the apparent movements of the sun, and reach 
Australia as north-west winds, bringing heavy rainfall 
to the north coast (8-12 inches in January). 

Both the north-western and the north-eastern cpasts of 
Australia are liable to dangerous storms. From Novem- 
ber to April severe cyclones, accompanied by violent and 
destructive winds, are frequent on the north-west. Locally 
they are known as the willy-willies. During the first few 
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continent, and form one of the most reliable sources of 
moisture, so that the south-west division of Western 
Australia show's the lowest percentage of deviations 
from the normal rainfall. In addition to these per- 
sistent winds, local variations in rainfall and temperature 
at this season are associated with the succession of cy- 
clones and anti-cyclones which tend to move eastward 
along the south and south-centre of the continent. 

The differential action of these main climatic controls 
makes it possible to divide the continent broadly into four 
climatic regions. 


T. = Temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. R. = Rainfall in inches. R.H. = Relative humidity per cent. 

P. as Pressure in inches. W. = Wind (prevailing direction). 
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months of the year occasional hurricanes sw'eep along 
the north of Queensland. They appear to originate 
among the islands of the South Pacific. 

The South-East Trades blow in very w et from the Pacific, 
and, meeting the Great Divide, are associated with ample 
rainfall and moderate temperatures along the east coast, 
but the range of temperature increases, and the rainfall 
markedly decreases, with distance from the coast, so that 
there is virtually a total absence of moisture on the great 
tableland which occupies the centre of the continent. 
Even the annual average of the Lake Eyre basin is only 
5 inches. 

As the main low-pressure belt passes northwards, 
Australia south of about lat. 30° S. catches the full 
force of the westerlies, and these winds bring liglu rains 
during the winter months to the south-west corners of the 
VOL. VIII. 


( a ) The tropical north, characterized by equable 
temperatures and a considerable rainfall, limited, how- 
ever, to the summer months because monsoonal. 

( b ) The Central Desert, where the rainfall is deficient, 
and the range of temperature highest — in dry summers 
the shade temperature may register 120° F., while south 
of the tropic ground-frosts may occur in winter. 

(r) The “ Mediterranean” area of the south-west. 

(r/) The “temperate” region of the east coast, 
where the annual range of temperature is rarely more 
than 20° F. (winter betw'een 50° and 6o° F. t summer 
70° and 8o° F.), while the rainfall, in contrast to other 
areas, is remarkably uniform throughout the year. 

The distribution of rainfall is of primary importance 
everywhere in Australia, and the occurrence of variations 
from the normal has a significance largely commensurate 
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with the deviation. It affects the whole economic posi- 
tion of the country, whether as regards pastoral or agri- 
cultural resources or the minor movements of population. 
Indeed, the differences of rainfall form the main basis of 
classification in the different climatic divisions. Thus 
the arrangement of the three divisions — monsoon, 
Mediterranean, and temperate regions — is marginal and 
concentric upon the tropical desert of the interior, 
corresponding very closely with the arrangement of 
the isohyets showing the annual rainfall in the con- 
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tinent. While the tropical desert remains primarily 
distinct as consistently deficient in rainfall, the other 
regions are alike in having a rainfall greater than 
20 inches (mainly between 20 inches and 40 inches), 
but the essential difference between such division is 
the seasonal distribution of the rainfall. Between the 
centre and the margins occurs a wide transition area, 
where the annual rainfall is between 10 inches and 
20 inches, and it is within the 10 inches isohyet that 
the true tropical desert lies. 


Agriculture 

Relative Positions of States and Territories in regard to Area under Wheat 

in certain Seasons. 


Season. 

N.S. Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

S. Australia. 

W. Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Commonwealth 

Total. 

1900-I 

3 

I 

4 

2 

5 

6 

5,666,614 

1910-II 

2 

I 

5 

3 

4 

6 

7 . 372.456 

I9I4-I5 

2 

I 

5 

3 

4 

6 

9,651,081 

1915-16 

1 

2 

5 

3 

4 

6 

12,484,512 

1916-17 

1 

2 

4 

3 

5 

6 

11,532,828 

1917-18 

1 

2 

5 

3 

4 

6 

9,774,658 

IQI8-I9 

1 

2 

5 

3 

4 

6 

7,990,165 

1919-20 

3 

2 1 

5 

i 2 

4 

6 

6,419,299 


1 1,918,269. 


2 1,926.915. 


Relative Positions of States in regard to Acreage under Principal Crops 

in Season 1918-19. 


Crop. 

N.S. Wales. 

Victoria, 

Queensland. 

S. Australia. 

W. Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Common- 

wealth. 

Wheat 

/ Position 
\ Percent. 

I 

30-16 

2 

27.72 

5 

0*27 

3 

27-36 

4 

14*34 

6 

0-15 

IOO 

Hay 

/Position 

2 

I 

6 

3 

4 

5 


\ Percent. 

OJ 

0 

to 

0 

36-56 

2-03 

18.63 

9*28 

3*24 

>> 

Oats 

/ Position 
l Percent. 

4 

11-25 

I 

44-63 

6 

0*04 

2 

20.94 

3 

18.41 

5 

4.72 

>> 

Green Forage 

/ Position 
l Percent. 

I 

56-46 

3 . 
12-56 

2 

15*45 

4 

9-56 

4* 

• Cn 
00 

0 

6 

I* 16 


Maize 

/Position 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

— 


l Percent. 

39*95 

7.86 

52-13 

0-04 

0-01 

— 

>» 

Orchards and Fruit f Position 

2 

1 

5 

4 

6 

3 


Gardens 

1 Percent. 

25*47 

32 -I 5 

9.16 

11.36 

7.71 

14.14 

>1 

Barley 

( Position 

4 

2 

6 

I 

3 

5 


\ Percent. 

3*13 

39 * 3 i 

0.52 

51*15 

3 *i 3 

2.76 

>» 

Sugar-cane 

/ Position 

2 



1 

— 

— 

— 


*\ Percent. 

6.13 

— 

93*87 

— 

— 

— 


Potatoes 

/ Position 
\ Percent. 

3 

18.78 

1 

46*43 

4 

5*79 

6 

2 *95 

5 

3*54 

2 

22*51 

»» 

Vineyards 

/ Position 
\ Percent. 

3 

12*48 

2 

37.21 

5 

1 *84 

1 

44*28 

4 

4*19 

— 

*> 

Others 

f Position 
\ Percent. 

3 

15-59 

2 

30.76 

4 

10*91 

8^27 

6 

3* x 5 

1 

31*25 

»> 

Total area 

f Position 
\ Percent. 

2 

29.19 

1 

29*57 

5 

3*94 

3 

23*34 

4 I 

12.04 i 

6 

1*91 



Nom — Where the totals do not amount to ioo, the difference is made up in the North Territory and Federal Territory areas. 
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Area of States expressed as percentage total for t /ommonwcalth 


Victoria 4 


New South Wales 3.7 


South Australia 3 

W. Australia 

i»6 

Queensland 

•5 1 

Total /' ^rcage under Crops in millions of acre?, 
1919-20 


N ew South Wales 2 -7 

Victoria 2 5 


South Australia 2 3 




W. Australia 

i-i 


j j Queensland 

Average Acreage of Wheat in Five Chief States, 1910-20 
(millions of acres) 


Victoria 30 ' 


New South Wales 30 


South Australia 23-3 


Average Yield in Three Chief Wheat-producing States, 
1910 -20 (millions of bushels) 



Years *911-1* 1912-13 19x3-14 19*4-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 Z920-2X 

Diagrams showing Great Variations in Acreage and Vield of Wheat in Ten 
Seasons for Commonwealth 
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Acreage (1919) of three chief cereals in New Zealand 
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Number ot Cattle in Five Chief States in 1919 (in millions) 



Number of Sheep in Chief States, 19x8 (in millions) Number of Sheep in Five Chief States in 19*9 (in millions) 



Share of different States in Imports, 1919-20 
(in millions of j£) 



Share of different States in Exports, 19x9-20 
(in millions of £) 



Relative Positions of Australian Ports according to tonnage 
entered, 1918 (in millions of tons) 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 


Position and Area 

New South Wales is the mother colony of Australia. 
It was discovered by Captain Cook in 1770, and its 
settlement dates from 1788. 

The State is in the form of a wedge, narrowing from 
700 miles on the Pacific coast — from Point Danger to 
Port Howe — to 350 miles on its western frontier, which 
is determined by the arbitrary line of long. 141 0 E. The 
northern boundary — separating New South Wales from 
Queensland — is also mainly arbitrary, following lat. 29 0 
S. as far as the Macintyre River, but on the south the 
convenient line of the Murray River forms the frontier 
as far east as the Snowy Mountains between New South 
Wales and Victoria. The total area of the State (inclusive 
of the Federal Capital Territory and Lord Howe Island) 
is estimated at 310,000 sq. miles, or fully two and a half 
times the size of the United Kingdom. 

Relief and Climate 

The large extent of land has naturally a variety of 
climates and physical aspects, but, broadly, it may 
be divided into three natural formations - the coast 
district, the highlands, and the western plains. The 
climate in each division depends more on elevation 
above, and distance from, the sea than on latitude; thus 
the annual rainfall decreases inland from 50 to 60 inches 
on the Pacific Coast to under 10 inches in the extreme 
west of the region, where also the range of tempeiature is 
most marked. 

At a distance varying from 20 to 120 miles from the 
coast the scarp of the continental plateau — locally called 
‘‘mountains” — runs from the southern to the northern 
limits of the colony. This scarp, which is known as the 
Great Divide, varies from 3000 to 7000 feet in height, 
and throws out spurs in every direction. 

It has also different names in different parts. On the 
Victorian border it is called the Australian Alps ; west of 
Sydney the blue-green colour of the eucalyptus forests on 
its slopes have given it the name of the Blue Mountains; 
at the head of the Plunter River, where alone in its w hole 
course it runs east and west, it is called the Liverpool 
Range ; and on the Queensland border it is known as the 
New England tableland. The highest peaks in the whole 
range are Mount Townsend and Mount Kosciusko in the 
south. The eastern edge of these highlands is a wild 
region of precipitous cliff's, especially in that part known 
as the Blue Mountains, and the sudden and great break 
in the level has brought to light very valuable mines 
of gold, coal, and tin; but from the top of the ranges 
a high tableland stretches westward for about 200 miles 
at a height of 2000 feet. Here, naturally, the climate 
is drier and more bracing. The rainfall along the eastern 
edge is still between 30 and 40 inches, but is quite suffi- 
cient to make the open areas of limestone and volcanic 
soil produce almost every important plant of Europe; 
the rainfell decreases, however, with every increase of 


distance west w aid, and lulls to between 20 and 30 inches 
on the tableland. Thus need arises for dams and tanks 
for storing water. 

The land between the Great Divide and the Pacific 
forms the Coast District, and is drained eastward ; and, 
though the heights rise very abruptly from the coast, the 
surface between it and the Pacific is by no means flat. 
It is composed partly of precipitous and densely-wooded 
hills, and partly of the rich valleys of short and torrential 
rivers. 

1 he nearness to, and the slight elevation above, the 
sea makes the climate of this region hot and moist; and 
the height and precipitous character of the Great Divide 
causes very sudden condensation of the vapour brought 
by the South-East Trades off the warm waters of the 
Pacific. This gives rise to severe floods, which fill the 
valleys with rich alluvial deposit. 

The chief rivers in this district arc the Tweed, Rich- 
mond, Clarence, Hunter, and Ilavvkesbury. The 
Hunter is the most important of all the coast rivers. It 
rises in the Li er pool Mountains, and has a course of 
300 miles through rich arable country. Near its mouth 
it also passes through a large area of very fine coal, 
which is shipped mainly from Newcastle. 

The Hawk'- dairy is the longest of the coast rivers, 
having a course of 330 miles. It is formed by two 
streams which rise in the Blue Mountains at a distance 
of about 130 miles from each other; it flows through 
such beautiful scenery that it has been called the 
Australian Rhine. Most of the country which it drains, 
however, is very rough, and its course is very tortuous. 
Otherwise it would be a valuable river, as it is navigable 
for some distance, and flows round the w r est and the 
north sides of the suburban district of Sydney. Indeed, 
the city derives its whole water-supply from the Hawkes- 
bury basin. Broken Bay, into which the river empties, 
would be a very valuable harbour if it were not so near 
to Port Jackson. 

The coast has no large indentations like the Gulf of 
Carpentaria or the Great Australian Bight, but it is well 
broken up by much smaller bays and creeks. Many of 
these afford safe anchorage to vessels of every size; but 
as the coast-line between them is generally bold and 
picturesque, and as the entrance to most of them is 
hampered by a bar of greater or less size, there are pilots 
and signal stations along the whole coast, especially 
along the northern part of it. On that part the two best 
harbours are at the mouths of the Richmond and 
Clarence, both of which empty into the ocean in a north- 
easterly direction, thus having some protection from 
south-east gales in their southern banks. 

The finest natural harbours in the colony are Port 
Jackson, Botany Bay, Broken Bay, and Port Stephens, 
all of which are in the centre of the coast-line. 

Port Jackson is a magnificent expanse of water about 
twelve miles long and varying from three-quarters of a 
mile to two miles in width. The coast on both sides of 
the entrance is high and rocky, and the heads are 
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crowned with batteries. These heads are about a mile 
apart, are of sandstone, and bear traces of a water-level 
higher than the present one. The water area of the 
whole harbour is, roughly, aljout 15 sq. miles; but the 
shores are so broken by small bays and creeks that its 
circuit extends to 165 miles. 

On the southern part of the coast are Wollongong and 
Eden. The former is the port of the southern coalfield 
and has an artificial harbour with 15 feet of water at 
th« entrance. Eden is the fine natural harbour of Two- 
fold Bay, which has a depth of 5 fathoms at the entrance 
and 20 fathoms inside. 

Beyond the highlands are the western plains, which 
extend over an area as large as the United Kingdom. 
Here the annual rainfall amounts to from 10 to 20 inches 
on the east, but west of Wentworth falls to below 10 inches 
— far too little for agriculture in such a latitude. Much 
of the country is covered with spinifex and the close-set 
dwarf timber of the mallee, and real grass is seldom 
seen. There is, however, abundant pasture for sheep on 
an area covered with salt bush and other edible shrubs 
which flourish on an extremely small amount of moisture; 
and their tonic character and the intense dryness of the 
climate preserve the sheep in perfect health. 

The rivers, which are of such vital importance to both 
the tableland and the plains, rise on the western slopes 
of the Great Divide; but the height of that is not great 
enough to guarantee a permanent supply of water, chiefly 
because even the highest peaks are about 1000 feet below 
the limit of perpetual snow. Some of these rivers flow 
north - west into the Darling; others flow south - west into 
the Murray. 

The tributaries of the Darling, as a rule, contribute 
a very small volume of water to the main stream. They 
all maintain an appearance of a perennial channel in the 
neigh bourhood of the mountains from which they start; 
but in the course of 100 or 200 miles even the largest 
of them dwindle to damp ditches, which in many seasons 
become perfectly dry except for occasional “water- 
holes ”, 

Resources 

New South Wales is rich in agricultural, pastoral, and 
mineral resources. The best agricultural and cattle- 
breeding lands are found in the eastern half of the State, 
where rainfall, elevation, and soil govern the choice of 
crops. The main pastoral areas are in the west. The 
minerals tend to occur along the edges of the eastern 
scarp or the western tableland. With the exception of 
one short period New South Wales has maintained its 
position as the chief sheep-producing State in the Com- 
monwealth. The variations in the number of sheep from 
year to year — due to the climatic conditions — are con- 
siderable, but of the total number of sheep in Australia, 
roughly, between 40 and 48 per cent are raised in New 
South Wales. 

For about 400 sq. miles from the western edge of the 
tableland stretches the enormous expanse of the low 
plain. This plain is crossed by a narrow belt of higher 
land from south-east to north-west, broken only by the 
Darling River in the neighbourhood of Wilcannia. 
North of this belt the country is drained by the Darling 
and its tributaries, south of it by the Murray and its 


tributaries. Much of the country is, and must be, useless 
for agriculture, because the elevation is too slight, and 
the distance from the sea too great, for any appreciable 
rainfall, or even any perennial streams in such a latitude. 
But the pastoral resources of the whole district are very 
great in spite of drawbacks, and this accounts for the 
importance of the Western Railway to Bourke. Bourke 
is the “ centre” of the northern area. It stands on the 
Darling just below its confluence with several important 
streams both from the north-east and from the south- 
east; and this position is as perilous as it is important. 
The danger comes from sudden floods, which submerge 
the country for twenty or thirty miles; and, if there are 
no floods, the drought becomes equally fatal to stock. 

As the distance from the east coast decreases, the 
volume and the constancy of the river water-supply 
increases; and the tortuous course of the upper reaches 
of the rivers makes irrigation and conservation of water 
much more easy than it would otherwise be. The 
pasture, e.g. at Brewarrina, is an excellent combination 
of grass and salt-bush; and in many places there is 
a prospect of an abundant supply of water from artesian 
wells. Towns standing at the confluence of two or more 
streams, like Walgett or Narrabri, have made more pro- 
gress than even towns on the railway, like Nyngam, 
which are not well supplied with water. 

South of the higher belt of land which divides the 
western plain, the surface sinks again into a huge 
monotonous plain ; communication between northern 
and southern plains is, as a rule, carried on entirely by 
water. The centre of water communication is Wilcannia. 
A comparatively large population has been attracted by the 
steamboat traffic and the through stock route between 
Queensland and South Australia. But, as a precaution, 
a herd of camels is kept in the neighbourhood, and 
has proved invaluable in cases of prolonged drought. 
The lower Darling part of the southern plain is very 
poor. Much of it consists simply of sand ridges covered 
with mallee and spinifex ; and, even in the most favour- 
able places along the river, a single sheep requires a very 
large acreage for pasture. Wentworth, at the confluence 
of the Darling and the Murray, is the first place of 
promise. Its river position is in any case important, but 
the beginning of irrigation schemes, e.g. at Curlwaa — 
where over 10,000 acres produce mainly sultanas and 
peaches — and Hay, and the successful development of 
the Mildura region across the border, suggest future 
possibilities. 

The country between the lower Darling and the 
Lachlan is, under present conditions, useless, but be- 
tween the Lachlan and the Murray is of great value, 
especially the part watered by the Murray and the 
Murrumbidgee. In the Lachlan basin both Hillston and 
Condobolin owe their importance to the good pasture 
along the river; and along both the Murray and the 
Murrumbidgee are several important towns, e.g. Hay, 
Narrandera, and Albury, while in the Deniliquin dis- 
trict is some of the best grazing land in Australia. The 
produce of all this district, which is generally known as 
the Riverina, was at one time entirely pastoral, an im- 
mense number of sheep being pastured on the native 
grass and salt -bush; but the constancy of the water- 
supply, the goodness of the soil, and the spread of 
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railways have induced the settlers to take to irrigation 
and arable farming. The Murrumbidgee scheme includes 
the famous dam at Burrinjuck, the fifth largest dam in 
the world, and on the completion of the scheme an 
immense area, at least 200,000 acres, will be ready for 
fruit and vegetable-growing, dairying, and stock-raising. 

The undertaking of the various schemes is resulting in 
a much closer settlement of the land, with intensive agri- 
culture in the irrigated areas, while the control of the 
waters is also beneficial in ensuring the navigable capa- 
city of the Murray River in the lower reaches. 

The agricultural output of the State is considerable, 
though only from I to 2 per cent of the whole area is 



Ratio percentage of Area under Principal Crops in New 
South Wales, 1919-20 

cultivated. The total acreage under crops varies between 
3.| million and nearly million acres according to the 
climatic conditions; but as the country is developed the 
acreage must increase. The chief crops are wheat, hay, 
other forage, and maize. New South Wales has the 
largest average acreage under wheat in the Common- 
wealth (2f millions, 1910-20), though the average yield 
(30 million bushels) falls slightly below that of Victoria 
(30.^ million bushels, 1910-20). Closely connected with 
the agricultural development in the east is stock-raising 
either for (i) meat or (2) dairying purposes. New South 
Wales possesses nearly 25 per cent (over 3,000,000) of 
the total number of cattle in the Commonwealth, ranking 
second only to Queensland. 

The highlands offer opportunities for both agriculture 
and pasture, and may be divided into three sections: 
northern district, the chief town being Arrnidale ; central 
district, the chief town being Bathurst ; and the southern 
region, where the chief town is Goulburn. 

The northern district includes the Liverpool Plains 
and what is known as the New England Tableland. 
The latter is more than 3000 feet above the sea, and 
therefore bracing and healthy though so far north. It has 
a moderate rainfall and a variety of soils; consequently 
the products are varied. As the tableland slopes dow r n 
to the plain on the west, the country is good for grazing, 
but considerably spoiled in certain areas by scrub, e.g. 
along the Gwyder River. To the east, Arrnidale — the 
chief town — is situated in a fine wheat country ; and the 
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New England Tableland generally produces some of the 
best wheat in the colony. 

In the central part the tableland is also drained 
north-west; but the water-supply is more plentiful and 
more reliable than farther north. Wherever the soil is 
rich, the sufficient rainfall is encouraging the growth 
of grain. Bathurst is the centre of the whole district. 
It stands on the headwaters of the Macquarie at a 
distance of 145 miles by rail from Sydney, and at a height 
of more than 2000 feet above the sea. The town was 
built on the site of the first survey camp, and was the 
original centre of the gold-mining of the colony. The 
population is comparatively dense along the railway and 
the river between Dubbo and Bathurst, for though mining 
is carried < .j farming is important on the open limestone 
land, while there is excellent pasture to the north and 
west, e.g. round Mudgee. 

The southern part of the tableland is better watered 
than any other part of the whole colony. It forms a 
rough square marked by Junee, Albury, Goulburn, and 
Cooma. Cooma is in the highest and most rugged 
section, and therefore its resources are entirely mineral 
and pastoral. Goulburn owes its importance to the fact 
that it is the principal centre for the inland trade 
with the south of the colony; but the land round is 
useful both for pasture and for agriculture. The country 
between Goulburn and Junee is one of the prosperous 
districts of New South Wales. In the eastern half there 
are wide plains on limestone, the centre of which is Yass, 
and the casv 'ommunication by rail and the agricultural 
resources have attracted population. Wheat, barley, 
oats, and potatoes are grown, and many sheep are 
raised. In the western half the country is undulating 
and the soil is rich. Cattle as well as sheep are fed, anti 
a large amount of wheat is raised, especially round 
Young, Cootamundra, and Murrumburrah. From Coota- 
mundra a branch line runs to Gundagai, the outlet for 
the wheat, tobacco, & c., of the Tumut valley, which 
produces some of the largest crops of wheat in the 
colony. The forests of this region are also valuable, and 
the timber from the Mo-ama and Narrandera districts 
is useful for railway purposes. 

The coast belt of New South Wales may be divided 
as the tableland into three parts, northern, central, and 
southern, but the differences are greater in each division. 

The northern part extends from the Macleary River 
to the Queensland boundary. The climate is sub- 
tropical, with hot sun and heavy rains. The only large 
area of lowland is in the lower basins of the Clarence 
and Richmond Rivers, but the real wealth of the district 
is from cattle, sugar, and maize, though mining is im- 
portant on the higher slopes. On the grassy ridges in the 
interior, e.g. especially on the uplands of the Richmond 
River round Casino, famous herds of shorthorn cattle are 
fed, mainly on artificial grasses; and from the mountain 
valleys of the rivers comes much valuable timber. 

The southern part of the coast district extends from 
the Nepean River to the Victorian boundary, and has 
a more temperate climate. This area contains no ex- 
panse of lowland, and the elevation is sufficient to enable 
grasses to be grown with complete success. Con- 
sequently dairy-farming with its accompanying pig and 
poultry industries are most important, except in the 
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mining areas of Wollongong and Kiama. Shoalhaven 
and Bega are the two dairy centres, and export cattle, 
butter, &c. 

The central district comprises the metropolitan district 
round Sydney and the colliery districts round Newcastle, 
while the combination of population, coal, and raw 
materials has led to the rise of various industries. The 
agricultural areas in the section are favourable to vine- 
growing, especially in the drier Hunter valley, e.g. round 
Maitland, while quantities of maize and other cereals are 
grown on the warm alluvial soil at lower elevations. 
Parramatta is the centre of a large fruit trade, which 
draws its supplies from the surrounding orchards and 
orangeries. 

Mineral Wealth 

New South Wales is very rich in minerals, especially 
coal, silver, and gold. Coal is far the most important of 
all minerals, and the New South Wales coal is both good 
and plentiful — the total production amounting to 9,000,000 
tons in 1918, and there is a probability of more lieing 
discovered. The main coal areas are in the Clarence 
basin in the north — of little value — along the Hunter 
valley, and in the Wollongong and Kiama district. The 
Hunter valley collieries are the most valuable. New- 
castle (63,900), the great centre of the industry, is on the 
very edge of the sudden break in the level of the country 
which laid bare the coal seams; and it is surrounded on 
the west by mining villages. Extensive harbour works 
render the approach safe for a vessel of any size at any 
time except in rough easterly w'eather. The coal 
obtained from the Newcastle district is especially suitable 
for gas-making and household purposes, while the coal 
from the Illawarra and Lithgow districts is good steaming 
coal. In recent years the area between West Maitland 
and Cessnock has developed into the most important 
mining district in Australia. 

The annual average (1909-18) production of gold in 
New South Wales amounts to 142,400 oz., or about 
6*7 per cent of the total for the Commonwealth. 
Originally the work was done almost entirely in alluvial 
soil, hut the want of water greatly interfered with this 
method of mining, though nearly all the auriferous rivers 
have been worked by dredges. Hydraulic sluicing has 
been employed in certain districts. The chief centres 
where alluvial gold is obtained are at Major’s Creek, 
Windeyer, Hill End, &c., but only in comparatively 
smail quantities. The largest quantities (21,000 oz.), are 
obtained by dredging, e.g. at Adelong (8600 oz.), Araluen 
(6700 oz.), and Gundagai (5000 oz.). The production of 
quartz, however, yields the largest returns, amounting 
to more than 45,000 oz. The Cobar and Canbelego 
district is the chief centre of the production from quartz, 
producing about 20,000 oz. 

The first silver mines worked were near Bathurst; 
but in 1883 a valuable mine was discovered at a place, 
afterwards called Silverton, in the Barrier Range. A few 
miles east of Silverton, where the Barrier Range suddenly 
breaks down to the level of the Lower Darling plain, 
a Still more valuable mine was discovered at Broken 
Hill, which is to-day the great centre of silver production 
in the continent. The output of ore from this district 
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Gold Production— Alluvial and Quartz — 
New South Wales, 1918 


District 

Gold, in 

Alluvial. 

Ounces. 

(Quartz. 

Total. 

Cobar 

19 

30,141 

30,160 

Tumut and Adelong ... 

9>448 

579 

10,027 

Southern 

7,240 

57 i 

7,811 

Lachlan 

5» ! 93 

2,089 

7,282 

Mudgee 

253 

5,245 

5,498 

Peel and Uralla 

401 

2,212 

2,613 

Tainbaroora and Turon 

478 

1,956 

2,434 

Bathurst 

399 

2,002 

2,401 

Hunter and Macleary 


3°4 

304 

Clarence and Richmond 

41 

162 

203 

New England 

45 

84 

129 

Albert 

41 

■— ~ 

4 i 

Total 

23.558 

45,345 

68,903 


amounted to a record of 1,744,000 tons in 1913; but, 
owing to the difficulties associated with the war, the pro- 
duction fell in subsequent years, and in 1918 amounted 
only to 1,250,000 tons. It was estimated that about 
6 per cent of the world’s production of silver in 1918 
was drawn from Australia; about four-fifths of this total 
was obtained from New South Wales alone. 

The development of tin mining fluctuates with the 
prices which can be realized; thus while in 1881 the 
output from New South Wales (ingots and ore) amounted 
to 6433 tons, in 1901 the total was 660 tons. In 1918 
the production had risen again to about 1900 tons. The 
chief tin-mining areas are in the New England district, 
e.g. Emmaville ( c . 900 tons), Wilson’s Downfall (155 
tons), Glen Innes (140 tons), the Ardlethan field in the 
Lachlan division, and Tingha (690 tons). 

The production of copper also varies considerably, 
but for the period 1914-8 the average output was from 
6000 to 6500 tons. The chief copper-mining area in 
New South Wales is the Cobar district, where in 1918 
the value of the total output amounted to five-sevenths 
of that for New South Wales. Very much smaller 
quantities are obtained from Burraga and Tottenham. 
Other minerals of importance* are zinc and lead, almost 
all of which is drawn from the Broken Hill district. 
The iron-ore deposits have not been developed to any 
extent, but blast-furnaces have been established at Lith- 
gow, where the output in 1918 amounted to 68,000 tons 
of pig iron. Most of the iron ore was drawn from 
quarries at Tallawang, Breadalbane, Cadia, and Carcoar. 
Other minerals found include precious stones, e.g. opals 
at Walgett, emeralds at Emmaville, turquoise at Bodalla, 
asbestos, antimony, &c. 

Industries 

The establishment of industries in New South Wales 
dates from the construction of railways and the inaugura- 
tion of regular steamship services; with the abolition of 
inter-State tariffs and more responsible government there 
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Principal Industries of New South Wales. 

N umber of 
Factories. 

Employees. 

Output Value 1917-8. 

Position in 
Commonwealth. 

Tanneries ... 

74 

1,070 

L 

1 , 770,800 


Fellmongering and wool-scouring 

50 

1,900 

6,396,000 

. 

Soap and candles 

26 

960 

1,075,000 

I 

Saw-mills, joinery, &c 

606 

6,870 

3 , 791,290 

I 

Engineering works, foundries, &c. 
Railway and tramway workshops 

347 

1 1,200 

8, i6S,Soo 

I 

39 

7,700 

2,065,900 

I 

Smelting 

28 

3 > 4 °o 

10,556,000 

I 

Butter, cheese, and condensed milk 

159 

1,128 

5,623,800 

I 

Meat and fish preserving 

143 

2,880 

6,538,700 

I 

Biscuits ... 

9 

1,650 

1,057,400 

I 

Jams, pickles 

43 

L 3 &> 

1,051,850 

2 

Flour mills ... 

61 

1,230 

4,665,300 

I 

Clothing 

426 

9,490 j 

2,563,570 

2 


has been a marked impetus to the industrial centres in 
recent years. Of the total number of factories in the 
Commonwealth (15,400) about one-third are located in 
New South Wales, accounting for about 36 per cent of 
the total number of hands employed in the State. The 
majority of the factories are engaged in the manufacture 
of clothing and textiles, foodstuffs, metal works, and 
work in wood. 

About 33,500 persons, or nearly half the total persons 
engaged in mining in the Commonwealth, are absorbed in 
the different mining areas of New South Wales. About 
50 per cent of this total are in the coal-mining districts, 
and the majority of the rest in the silver, gold, copper, 
and tin mines of the State. 



Coal. 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Zinc. 

Gold. 

Tin. 

Copper. 

Other. 

Number of \ 
persons > 
engaged J 

16,900 

75S0 

2550 

2350 

1530 

2730 


The chief exports from New South Wales are pastoral 
and agricultural products, but there is also a considerable 
export of minerals, e.g. gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, 
and coal. Amongst the other exports the chief are wool, 
butter, wheat and flour, hides and skins, &c. Sydney 
and Newcastle are the two largest ports. The tonnage 
entered at Sydney in 1918 was over 5,000,000 tons— or 
greater than that at Cardiff — while Newcastle ranks third 
in point of tonnage among Australian ports, with nearly 
3,000,000 tons. Other outlets for the State on the Pacific 
are Ballina in the north and Eden in the south. Though 
the mass of the trade passes through Pacific ports, the 
produce of the south Riverina region passes through the 
nearer port of Melbourne in the south, while the mineral 
wealth of the Broken Hill region is taken by rail to South 
Australia. 


Government 

Executive power is vested in a governor appointed by 
the Imperial Government, assisted by a cabinet. The 
legislative power in the State is vested in the Parliament, 
which consists of two houses: 

(«) The Leg) lative Council, with not less lhan 21 
members (in 1920 there were 72), who are appointed for 
life by the Crown. 

(If) The Legislative Assembly, consisting of 90 members, 
elected on the proportional system, who receive ^500 a 
year and free navel. 

Postal voting is allowed. Every man or woman over 
twenty-one years of age, eilhei native or naturalized, with 
a minimum residence of 6 months in the Commonwealth, 
3 months in the State, and 1 month in electoral district 
is qualified to vote. 

Religion 

Various denominations are represented in the State. 
The members of the Church of England, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Presbyterians are the most numerous, accounting 
for the mass of the population. 

Education 

Education in New South Wales is under State control, 
and is compulsory from seven to fourteen years of age. 

Both primary and secondary education are provided. 

In addition to the ordinary scheme for schools, the 
Government have (1) provisional schools, i.e. where 
attendance hardly exceeds twelve, in sparsely- populated 
districts; (2) half-time schools, where there are not a 
sufficient number to form a provisional school ; while in 
exceedingly sparsely- populated areas an itinerant teacher 
is sent within a given radius. There is a periodic 
medical inspection of all State schools. There are also 
numerous private schools in the State. In 1850 a 
university was founded in Sydney. There are four 
denominational colleges as well as a technical college. 
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VICTORIA 


Position and Area 

Victoria, which forms the south-eastern corner of Aus- 
tralia, is the smallest State on the island continent; 
but it is the most densely populated, and its population 
is both rich and enterprising. In size (87,884 sq. miles) 
Victoria is about as large as Great Britain, and its 
population of 1,530,000 is distributed in the proportion 
of about 18 to the square mile. Considerably more than 
half the population live in the towns — nearly 50 per cent 
in Melbourne alone — and almost all are of British 
origin. 

Boundaries 

Victoria is triangular in shape, Cape Howe being the 
apex and 270 miles of meridian 14 1° E. being the base. 
The two sides are formed practically by the Murray 
River and the Southern Ocean. The direct length of 
the Murray boundary is 450 miles, but the liver actually 
flows about 1000 miles in that measurement; and there 
are about 100 miles of artificial boundary between the 
source of the Murray and Cape Howe. The southern 
boundary is about 600 miles in length, but, owing to the 
soft character of the rocks and the swell from the 
Southern Ocean, navigation is very dangerous. Where 
the rocks have already been “ weathered” down to sea- 
level, they remain as groups of small islands or low rocks, 
e.g. Wilson’s Promontory; elsewhere the coast is ren- 
dered equally dangerous by continually shifting sand, 
e.g. at Port Albert. On the whole coast there are only 
two useful harbours, Portland Bay and Port Phillip. The 
town of Portland stands on the extreme west of the bay, 
and is thus sheltered by Cape Nelson, which juts out due 
east into the bay. This advantage has drawn to Portland 
all the trade from the west of the State, and there is 
a railway direct from Portland to Ararat, the centre of the 
great wool, wine, and grain district. 

Port Phillip is a very large expanse of water, almost as 
large as Nottinghamshire, but in places the water is very 
shallow, and the entrance is only 4000 yards wide, into 
which the tide rushes with tremendous force. The course 
is well marked, however, by buoys and lights ; and within 
the whole expanse of the bay are two smaller bays, known 
as Hobson’s Bay and Corio Bay, both of which are easy 
to navigate and afford safe anchorage to the largest 
vessels. 

Relief 

The surface of Victoria closely resembles that of a 
typical eastern state: there is a strip of coast country 
backed by a dividing range of “ mountains ”, from which 
the level falls inland to a continental river system. The 
“mountains” which stretch throughout the length of Vic- 
toria from east to west, form the southern extreme of the 
Great Divide. The height varies from 4000 up to 
6500 feet, but there are some deep depressions running 
north and south which render access comparatively easy 
between the interior and coastal plains. The * ‘mountains” 


are highest in the ridges collectively known as the 
Australian Alps, where Mount Bogong rises to 6508 feet ; 
but, as even the peaks fall below the line of perpetual 
snow, the rivers which originate in the highlands are 
entirely dependent on the rainfall. 

Owing to the nearness of the system to the sea, the 
coastal rivers cannot have any considerable length; they 
are, however, numerous, especially on the eastern half of 
the coast strip, and, in the extreme west, its circuitous 
course gives the Glenelg a length of 200 miles, so that it 
drains a large extent of country. The Yarra is the only 
really navigable coastal river; it has a length of about 
150 miles. The continental rivers belong to the Murray 
basin, but their irregular depth makes them of very little 
use for navigation, and those in the dry and sandy Wim- 
mera district seldom reach the Murray at all. The only 
navigable tributary of the Murray is the Goulburn, which 
flows for a great proportion of its entire length over an 
absolutely level plain. 


Climate 

As elsewhere, of course, the rainfall decreases with dis- 
tance from the sea, the annual rainfall ranging from 20 to 
30 inches (and occcasionally 40 inches in the wetter 
regions) along the ocean flanks of the highland, and 
from 10 to 20 inches inland ; but nowhere in Victoria does 
the normal average annual rainfall fall below 10 inches. 
The heaviest rainfall is associated with the winter months. 
In summer the lighter rains fall to below I inch in the 
west, but increase eastwards. The average winter 
temperatures are not low — the mass of the area being 
included between isotherms 45 0 and 50° F. The summer 
temperatures are generally between 6o° and 70° F., but in 
the north-west of the State range between 70° and 8o° F. 

Resources 

Victoria possesses rich pastoral, agricultural, mineral, 
and forest resources ; but, estimated in regard to value, the 


i*3 


Pastoral & Dairying 25*7 


Agricultural 16-3 


Mining Forests 


□j 


Relative Value of the Primary Resources of Victoria 
in millions of £ 


pastoral and agricultural possibilities have proved its 
most enduring and promising source of wealth. 

Of the 16,000,000 animals in the State, more than 
14,000,000 are sheep. Though this total is only about 
one-half the number in New South Wales, and 18 per cent 
of the total in the Commonwealth, the number of sheep 
per square mile of territory is higher in the smaller State 
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(179 to 1 20). In many districts, e.g. Gippsland, &c., cattle, 
horses, and pigs are reared with considerable profit, 
especially the horses and pigs ; but the rearing of merino 
sheep and the production of wool have been carried 
to such a pitch of perfection that Victorian wool com- 
mands some of the highest prices in the market. The 
total production of wool in 191S-9 amounted to 
l26,6oo,ooolb., valued at ,£7,600,000. The quality of the 
grass and the dryness of the air produce a wool that 
is said to be unsurpassed for length of staple, softness, 
and lustre; and, owing to the climate, the sheep can be 
pastured even on low land close to the coast with im- 
punity. 

Most of the law coast pastures, however, are devoted 
to cattle ; and in Gippsland the proportion of cattle kept 
for dairy purposes is very high. Gippsland is also the 
centre of the horse and pig trade. The dry air, soil, and 
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stimulating grass are especially suited to horses, and 
there is an extensive export of “ cavalry ” mounts to 
India. The productive area in this region has increased 
in recent years, in spite of the expense of clearing land 
which is so heavily forested (see later), and there are 
good maize and hop lands, e.g. at Bairnsdale. ike. 

The annual acreage under cultivation in Victoria 
reflects seasonal fluctuations; but, roughly speaking, 
the average acreage in New South Wales and Victoria 
is much the same, being about four or five million acres, 
or respectively nearly one-third of the total acreage in 
the Commonwealth, and thus, together, the two account 
for more than one-half of the total area under crops in 
the continent. Though the actual acreages may be 
approximately the same, the ratio per cent is more than 
three times greater in Victoria (7 per cent) than it is in 
New South Wales (1*9 per cent). 

Wheat is the most important crop grown in Victoria, 
both in extent (over 2,000,000 acres) and in quality, 
the yield per acre usually being the highest in the 
Commonwealth; but the average yield per acre (12-3 
bushels) is barely more than about one-third of the 
average in the United Kingdom (33*3 bushels), and no 
part of the colony produces the enormous returns which 
are given in some parts of Central Canada. In Victoria 
there are no hard frosts to crack and clean the ground in 


winter; but neither are there summer frosts to injure the 
wheat. Moreover, in lat. 36° and 37 0 S. —between 
which most of the Victoiian wheat is grown — the earth 
is spinning so much faster, and the summer day is so 
much shorter, than in Canada, that the crop is not ripened 
so continuously as in the higher latitudes, but the dry 
warmth of Victoria produces a very good quality of wheat. 

The limits of 36° S. and 37 J S. include a belt of rich 
land, stretching for more than 300 miles from west 
to east along the northern base of the Great Dividing 
Range, e.g. South Wimmera and Loddon districts, ike. 
This belt is exposed to the dry hot winds from the north, 
and is protected from any cold or damp winds by the 
line of highlands along its southern boundary; but it is 
quite near c ough to the latter to enjoy all the advan- 
tage 0 of rainfall and irrigation which are so necessary to 
the growth of all kinds of grasses, natural and artificial. 
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In addition to wheat there is also a considerable annual 
acreage under oats, barley, potatoes, and hay, the acreage 
and production of hay being second to wheat, the total 
acreage under wheat and hay amounting to more than 
75 per cent of the total for the State. 

Much of the soil in Victoria is a friable shale, which is 
peculiarly adapted to fruit-trees, while the clear dry 
atmosphere enables all fruits to be dried in the most 
perfect manner and without risk. The raisins are 
specially good, being dried entirely by the sun; and 
the volcanic nature of much of the soil produces an 
excellent quality of grape. 

Fruit-growing has made rapid progress during recent 
years, and in 1919 the acreage of the orchards and fruit- 
gardens in Victoria totalled over 85,000 acres. The 
principal varieties grown are apples, plums, peaches, 
apricots, cherries, and pears. The growing of fruits 
received its great stimulus from the vigorous develop- 
ment of various irrigation schemes by the Government. 
The Goulburn River scheme is the largest of some twenty 
irrigation systems, and its gravitation scheme will, when 
completed— a huge diversion weir has already been con- 
structed at Nagambie — open up about 867,000 acres in 
the valleys of the Goulburn, Campaspe, and Loddon 
Rivers, thus offering possibilities for stock-raising as 
well as for intensive culture, already in operation at 
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Shepparton, Tongola, Rochester, &c. The Mildura 
region was the first to he irrigated in Victoria. The 
area of the district now amounts to 45,000 acres, of 
which 12,000 acres are under intensive culture, mainly 
for vines. The largest areas under vineyards are found 
in the irrigated areas in the north, e.g. in the Wimmera, 
at Mildura, at Echuca, Shepparton, Kutherglen, &c., or 
on the volcanic soil along the warm, dry northern slopes 
of the Great Divide, e.g. round Stawell, South Arnaud, 
Nagambie. 

It has been estimated that about 11,800,000 acres 
— or c. 21 per cent— are forested in Victoria. Of this 
total about 4,460,000 acres are classed as Forest 
Reserves. Almost all the trees are of the eucalyptus, 
or gum, tribe, the most valuable being the red gum ; 
but there are several species of acacia, of which the 
wattle is both the commonest and the most valuable. 
The reason for this is that it can be grown on very poor 
land, and the bark is greatly in demand for tanning 
purposes. The largest timber is found on the crests 
and on the coastal flanks of the ridges, and while 
abundant in the western region, e.g. in the Grampians, 
&c., it is most important in Gippsland and on the 
northern slopes of the Australian Alps. 

Minerals 

The mineral wealth of Victoria is confined almost 
entirely to gold and coal. The discovery of gold dates 
from 1851, and for the next ten years the annual output 
of gold amounted to ,£10,000,000. This drew an immense 
population to the gold diggings, and a time of wild excite- 
ment followed. With the exception of the year 1889, 
Victoria held the position of the chief gold-producing State 
in the Commonwealth for forty-seven years (1851-98), but 
the total production of gold fell steadily after the first ten 
years, until the annual values for the period 1915-20 
actually fell below .£1,000,000. Based on the average 
annual production for the period 1909-18, Victoria ranks 
third at the present day as a gold-producing State, the 
annual production amounting to about 400,000 oz., or 
about 19 per cent of the total for the Commonwealth. 

The gold has been found on both sides of the moun- 
tains, and in almost every part of the State except the 
north-west; but by far the most productive mines are be- 
tween Ballarat and Bendigo. Over 65 per cent of the total 
output of gold is from quartz mines, and some of these are 
worked to a great depth. The deepest mines are located 
in the Bendigo district, where two shafts have been sunk 
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4614 and 4318 feet respectively. Dredging and hydraulic 
sluicing methods are more especially employed in the 
Beechworth and Maryborough districts, and to a smaller 
extent in the Castlemaine, Ararat, Stowell, Gippsland, 
and Ballarat areas. The following is a table showing the 
production in crude ounces in the principal districts in 

1918: 


District. 

Gold in (crude) ounces. 1 

Alluvial. 

Quartz. 

Total. 1 

Bendigo 

705 

80,931 

81,636 

Beechworth 

3°>Q37 

13,017 

43,054 

Castlemaine ... 

7,728 

17,227 

24,955 

Maryborough 

1 1 ,090 

1,526 

12,616 

Ballarat 

4,654 

6,327 

10,981 i 

Gippsland 

3,133 

3,117 

6,250 ; 

Ararat and Stawell . . . 

3,503 

2,140 

5,643 ( 


60,850 

124,285 

185,135 


Coal measures occur in the south of Gippsland, in the 
Cape Otway region, and near Coleraine in the west, but 
the output, which at one time amounted to 700,000 tons 
per annum, has fallen, and in 1918 was only a little over 
505,000 tons. Mining operations are still confined to 
the South Gippsland area, and the bulk of the annual 
production is obtained from the State coal-mine at W011- 
thaggi (in 1918 it was 389,700 tons), while a lesser output 
is drawn from the brown-coal area in the Morwell valley. 

Iron and tin have been worked in Victoria, but only to 
a very limited extent, the output of tin being exceedingly 
small, while the ironworks have been closed. Tin is 
being produced in small quantities, mainly by dredging 
and sluicing, in the Eldorado and Beechworth districts. 

Iron ore is located mainly at Nuwa Nowa and Dookie. 

Industries 

Victoria has a larger number of factories (5627 in 1918) 
than any other Stale. As in New South Wales, the larger 
number are concerned with clothes and textiles, food- 
stuffs, metal work and machinery, books and printing, 
and tanning. 

The mining population is very much smaller in Victoria 
than in New South Wales, West Australia, or Queens- 
land, being only a little over 5000, about 3000 of w'hich 
arc absorbed in gold -mining. 


Principal Industries, 1918. 

Number of 
Factories. 

Number of 
Employees. 

Value in jC of 
Output. 

Position 

Tanneries 

45 

1,760 

2,385,512 

I 

Eellmongering and wool-scouring ... 

3i 

725 

2,675,724 

2 

Sawmills, joiners, &c. 

406 

6,392 

2,404,880 

2 

Engineering works, ironworks, and foundries 

420 

7,700 

3.363,590 

2 

Railway and tramway 

19 

3,620 

1,295,640 

5,086,238 

2 

Butter, cheese, and condensed milk 

181 

1,670 

2 

Meat and fish preserving 

40 

1,421 

1,304,960 

1,614,700 

2 

Jam and fruit, pickles, &c 

37 

2,644 


Flourmills 

55 

1,020 

3,989,51° 

2 

Woollen, cotton, and tweed mills ... 

11 

2,000 

1,036,081 

I 
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Victoria possesses the most highly-developed system of 
railways in the continent ; numerous lines run north and 
south in the central region connecting the various foci on 
the Murray, e.g. Mildura, Echuca, and Albury, with 
Melbourne and Geelong on the coast, and form the 
through ways of traffic for the rich agricultural and 
mining communities in the centre and east of Victoria, 
but they also carry a large percentage of the products 
of the Riverina district of New South Wales. The 
western section of Victoria is also well connected with 
Geelong and Melbourne, via Ballarat, Maryborough, &c., 
but centres of the South Wimmera region, e.g. Horsham, 
Murtoa, are now connected by rail with Wellington in 
South Australia, as well as Portland via Ararat in 
Victoria. Melbourne remains, however, the centre of 
the State in every sense: all the main railways start 
from it, some of the richest agricultural and pastoral land 
is in close proximity to it, the situation between sea and 
mountains gives it every advantage of climate, and its 
command of capital enables it to control practically all 
the speculations of Australia, while as a port it ranks 
first amongst Australian ports, and is one of the premier 
ports of the world. 

Government 

Executive power is vested in the Governor *in -Council. 
The Executive Council is composed of the Governor and 
the Ministers of State holding office. All past members 
of the Council are liable to be summoned for attendance 
at meetings, and technically remain members for life. A 
cabinet of Ministers acts in an advisory capacity, and is a 
private and deliberative body. 

Legislative power in the State is vested in a Parlia- 
ment consisting of two Houses, which are elective, but 
differ in numbers and in qualifications required for 
membership. The Upper House (or Legislative Council) 
is composed of thirty-four members elected for six years, 
but one member for each province retires every third 


year, unless the House is dissolved ; in that event half 
the newly elected members retain their seats for three 
years only. The Lower House (or Legislative Assembly) 
consists of sixty-five members elected for the duration of 
Parliament, which is limited to three years. While 
certain property qualifications are — with certain excep- 
tions, e.g. clergy and graduates — required for electors of 
the Upper House, no property qualifications are neces- 
sary for electors of the Lower House. Members are 
elected by universal male and female suffrage, and 
plurality of voting is not permissible, and clergy are not 
allowed to sit in either House. 

For local administration the State is divided into urban 
municipalities —classified as cities, towns, and boroughs 
— which sh''U' 1 not be greater than 9 sq. miles in extent, 
and shires o» undefined extent. Each ratepayer has one 
or more votes. 

Religion 

There is no Stale Church in Victoria, nor does the 
State allow any assistance to any religion. Over 76 per 
cent of the population belong to Protestant bodies, e.g. 
chiefly Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Methodists, 
about 23 per cent are Roman Catholics, and I per cent 
are Jews. 

Education 

There are four main divisions of education in Victoria: 
(1) the University of Melbourne and its four affiliated 
colleges represent advanced education, (2) primary and 
secondary education is provided in the State schools, and 
specialized w'ork in (3) technical colleges, while there are 
also a number of (4) registered schools. In State schools 
instruction is entirely secular; attendance is compulsory 
between the ages of six and fourteen, and free for sub- 
jects included in the stated curriculum. Non -State 
schools are mainly engaged in secondary education, 
and are generally under the control of private persons 
or bodies representing various denominations. 


QUEENSLAND 


Position — Area Relief 


The Stale of Queensland, which is five and a half 
times the size of the United Kingdom, occupies the 
whole of the north-east of Australia between lat. 9° 
and 29 0 S. Its eastern boundary is the 1300 miles of 
sea between Cape York and Point Danger, 1200 of 
which are protected by the Great Barrier Reef; and 
it has also sea on the north-west, the two coasts together 
extending to about 2300 miles. Its land boundaries 
are entirely artificial — that towards New South Wales 
being mainly along the 29th parallel of south latitude, 
and that towards the North Territory being mainly the 
138th meridian of east longitude. The area is about 
670,500 sq. miles, but its population does not exceed 
755>°°0- That is to say, though its area is more than 
twenty-two times that of Scotland, its population is only 
about half that of Glasgow. 


This huge territory has naturally an immense variety 
of climate and configuration. Physically the State falls 
into two large divisions — the “marine” and “con- 
tinental”. Between the two regions runs the Great 
Divide, which extends throughout the State from noith 
to south. The range is massive and near to the coast in 
the south, but sinks to an average height of only about 
2000 feet, broadens, and retreats far from the cast coast 
as it proceeds north. wards until it reaches lat. 20° S. 
Between the main range and the Pacific is another range, 
or series of ranges, known collectively as the Coast 
Range. This range is less consecutive than the main 
range ; but it attains a greater height, and is nearer 
to the damp south-east winds from the Pacific. These 
two main divisions subdivide naturally into four distinct 
units: (I) the eastern margin; (2) the northern margin 
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on the marine flank; (3) the upper waters of the Eyre* 
basin; and (4) the upper waters of the Darling on the 
continental flank. 

Climate 

The north of Queensland lies wholly north 01 the 
tropic, and broadly the State may be divided into (1) a 
tropiqal northern division — as far south as 25 0 S., and 
(2) a sub-tropical southern division — between 25° S. and 
the New South Wales border. But actually the conditions 
associated with such a simple division are rendered varied 
and complex, primarily by elevation far to the north, and 
by distance from the sea in the west. Thus, in detail the 
State presents the marked contrasts between an annual 
rainfall of 150 inches (maximum in Australia) at Innisfail 
in the north-east, and of less than 10 inches at Birdsville 
in the south-west, and wdiile Charleville (1000 feet) 
experiences an annual range of temperature of about 
30° F., Brisbane records only a range of about 20° F., 
a range exceeded at Cloncurry (700 feet) situated well 
within the tropics. 

Resources 

Queensland is one of the premier States of the Com- 
monwealth whether as regards pastoral, mineral, or 



Ratio percentage of Area under Principal Crops to Total Area 
under Crops in Queensland, 1919-20 

forest resources, but the acreage under crops falls far 
below that of any other of the older States. The back- 
ward position of agriculture is in part due to the labour 
question in tropical latitudes, but also influenced by the 
special advantages of stock-raising in the State. Only 
about 500,000 acres (or less than 1 per cent of the total 
area) are under crops in the territory, and the largest 
cultivated regions lie along the eastern margin, where the 
fertile soil and climatic conditions favour the growth of 
such products as sugar-cane, maize, tobacco, and tropical 
fruits. 

Sugar grows best on a fertile marly soil in a warm 
moist climate, with prevalent sea breezes and moderate 
intervals of dry heat. Consequently it can be grown 
with success along the whole coast-line of Queensland, 
but the most favourable districts are in the centre and 
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north, e.g. Bundaberg, Mackay, Townsville, Herbert on, 
and Innisfail. Both the annual acreage and annual pro- 
duction show marked fluctuations from season to season. 
In 1915-6 the total acreage amounted to c. 150,000 acres, 
but in 1917-8 the highest recorded area amounted to 
nearly 176,000 acres (or about 94 per cent of the total 
sugar acreage in the Commonwealth). The yield per 
acre in Queensland differs considerably in different dis- 
tricts, but the average yield is 17-5 tons, which is con- 
siderably below the average yield in New South Wales, 
the only other sugar- producing State. 


Productive 
Sugar Can 

e 160 

Maize 149 

Green Forage 

90-6 : 

Hay 

50-7 


Fruits 
24 | 

Wheat 


LgjJ 

Acreage of Principal Crops in Queensland, 1918-9 
(thousands of acres) 

Over 92 per cent of the total area under maize in the 
Commonwealth is located in New South Wales and 
Queensland, the larger area being in Queensland. It 
grows mainly along the coast, especially on the lowland 
between Brisbane and Rockhampton, and on the northern 
coast, e.g. Innisfail district, &c., where the crops are 
heavier. Maize grows rapidly, takes very little out 
of the soil, and requires very little labour. As a food for 
human beings, it is fattening rather than nourishing ; but 
it is a valuable food for the horses in the State. Soil and 
climate favour other tropical products such as rice, 
tobacco, cotton, and arrowroot, but the area under 



Value of Three Principal Fruits in Queensland, 1918-9 
(thousands of £) 


these plants is very small. Fruit-growing is develop- 
ing, e.g. near Rockhampton, Cairns, and Cooktown, the 
principal fruits being bananas, pineapples, and oranges. 
The cultivation of wheat is very precarious. The soil on 
the Darling Downs in the south is admirably suited to it, 
and in a favourable year the returns are good; but the 
liability to floods, drought, and the prevalence of “rust”, 
make wheal-farming unprofitable, and thus only small 
quantities are grown, e.g. in the south near Warwick 
and Toowoomba, where much of the crop is cut for hay. 
The culture of the vine is also limited, being more or less 
restricted to the oldest settled districts, e.g. between 
Roma and Brisbane. 

In contrast to the agricultural resources the pastoral 
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resources of Queensland are most valuable, and have 
given rise to a very large export trade in wool, frozen 
meat, skins, and tallow. The sheep and the cattle, 
however, are reared in different parts of the State, the 
sheep mainly west and the cattle mainly east of the 
Great Divide. 

The tropical rains, especially in the north and north- 
east are much too heavy for sheep pasture; but they 
produce a luscious rank -grass which makes excellent 
pasture for cattle, particularly of the “beef” breeds. 
Rockhampton is the cattle centre, drawing its supplies 
from Bowen, Emerald, Springsure, and Clermont, tapped 
by the Central Railway, which is carried west into the 
“sheep” areas of the west. Cattle-breeding is also 
being developed in the Cloncurry district along the 
headwaters of the Flinders. In the sub-tropical lands in 
the Brisbane district cattle-raising is more associated with 
dairying, e.g. at Caboolture. 

As the land rises and recedes from the coast, the 
pasture remains equally good for cattle, but becomes 
much better for horses; and on the broad plains of the 
tableland horses and sheep can obtain both the climate 
and the fodder exactly suited to their needs. The 
natural grasses on the broad downs supply ideal pasture 
for sheep, and the introduction of artificial grasses, chiefly 
lucerne, has been made simply for the purposes of fatten- 
ing store sheep (and cattle) for the markets. Queensland 
maintains the lead in the number of cattle (c. 5,750,000) 
and horses (c, 750,000), and in the number of sheep 
stands second to New South Wales, generally exceeding 
by a small margin the average number in Victoria. In 
1918 the number of sheep in the State exceeded 
18,000,000. Large numbers of sheep are kept in the 
different sheep-farming disuicts along the tableland, e.g. 
Hughenden, Barcaldine, &c., but the most famous dis- 
tricts are in the south, e.g. the Darling Downs, and west- 
ward the Maranoa and Warrego districts, which are 
tapped by the two main lines running from Brisbane 
to Charleville and the Culgoa River respectively. 

West of the mountains the water-supply becomes 
a matter of supreme importance — the annual rain hill in 
the Warrego division falling to 10-20 inches. Dams 
and tanks did little to mitigate the evils of drought, 
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and the fear of a dry season prevented the squatters from 
putting any considerable number of sheep on to a given 
area: the development of a system of artesian borings 
has improved the position in recent years, as the water, 
though highly mineralized, is favourable for stock-raising, 
though useless for agricultural purposes. 

Brisbane is the centre of the wool trade, and draws 
most of its supplies from Toowoomba, Roma, and Charlc- 
ville, all of which are on the main line from Brisbane 
and on the tributaries of the Darling. The quantity of 
wool produced lias varied in recent years, but is over 
100,000,000 lb. — in 1918 it was 113,777,000 lb. 

Queensland has the largest aiea under forest. Species 
of eucalyptus, pine, and cedar woods are the chief 
timbers in d'*r\md, though many other kinds are used 
by cabinet-makers. The Great War checked the export 
ol timber, but the bulk of the timber is used locally 
for numerous purposes. The quantity cut in the various 
sawmills ir. the State in 1918 amounted to about 
118,400,000 sup. feet. 

Mineral Wealth 

Queensland is very rich in minerals of all kinds, 
especially gold; other minerals include coal, tin, copper, 
and silver. Gold vas first discovered in alluvial deposits 
along the valley of the Fitzroy; and the Mount Morgan 
mines, which are in the Rockhampton gold-field, are the 
richest mines in the Slate, producing 79,070 oz. in 1918, 
accounting for over 50 per cent of the total production. 
The only otlv 1 places in this central district at which 
gold is worked in any quantities are Clermont and Glad- 
stone. In the southern region gold-fields occur along 
the Mary and Burnett Rivers. The richest mines are at 
Gympie, which stands on the Mary River about 100 
miles from Brisbane by rail. In the north the whole 
territory north of a line from Mackay to the headwaters 
of the Flinders is rich in gold. Its centre is at (.'barters 
Towers, which is one of the most impoitant fields in the 
State. Other important places are Ravenswood in the 
Burdekin basin, Croydon, Chillagoe, Etheridge, Wool- 
garfteld, and Cloneurrv, all on rivers which drain into 
the gulf. 


Gold in Queensland, Alluvial and Quartz, 1918, in Fine Ounces 


District. 

Alluvial. 

From Stone. 

From Other Ores. 

Total. 

Mount Morgan 

34 

67 

78,969 

79,070 

Gympie 

29 

l8,08l 

1,070 

19,180 

Charters Towers 

47 

17,335 

4 

I7,3S6 

Et heridge, Oaks, and Woolgar 

98 

5>° 2 7 

596 

5.721 

Chillagoe 

— 

4,082 

o 93 

4.175 

Cloncurry 

— 

— 

3.851 

3.851 

Mount Peter ... 

— 

907 

— 

907 

Croydon 

— 

464 

329 

793 

Ravenswood ... 

33 

567 

S 5 

685 

Clermont 

S 3 

84 

400 

567 

Gladstone 

67 

f >3 

302 

43 2 

Other districts 

469 

178 

157 

804 


860 

4M55 

85,856 

133.571 
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Coal is distributed extensively throughout the south- 
east of Queensland, but also in the north, e.g. at Cooktown, 
and in the far west. About two-thirds of the total produc- 
tion is drawn from the Ipswich field, which is estimated 
to occupy about 12,000 sq. miles. The chief mines are 
located at Bundamba, about thirty-five miles west of 
Brisbane, from which about one-third of the production 
of the field is shipped, largely for bunkering purposes. 


Production of Coal in Queensland, 1917-8 


District. 

1917. 

1918. 

Ipswich ... 

Clermont 

Darling Downs ... 

Wide Bay and Mary boro’ 
Chillagoe (Mt. Mulligan) 
Rockhampton (Central) 

Tons 

728,605 

132,664 

97,797 

72,282 

10,715 

6,410 

Tons 

678,931 

122,812 

94,242 

62,948 

16,305 

7,955 

1,048,473 

983,193 


Valuable seams are worked at Maryborough and Wide 
Bay, but the Rockhampton district ranks second to the 
Ipswich field. Clermont is at present the chief centre, 
but indications of exceptionally good seams have been 
discovered at Callide, fifty miles from Gladstone, and 
quite good anthracite is obtained from the Dawson River 
district. In the northern area coal is worked mainly at 
Chillagoe and Winton, though again it is known to be 
widely distributed. 


Though the actual production of copper varies con- 
siderably, Queensland is the chief copper producing 
State. It occurs in the northern area, the Cloncurry 
field is the richest copper area in the Commonwealth. 
It accounts for more than half the total production in the 
State, and the yield from the one field exceeds in value 
the total production of gold for Queensland. Tin also is 
found mainly in the northern districts, the largest outputs 
being raised at Herberton, Chillagoe, Cooktown, &c. 

Silver is found along with lead in the tin-mining 
district, especially at Herberton and Mount Morgan; but 
deposits are worked associated with other minerals in the 
Cloncurry district in the west. 

Industries 

Industries are not as highly developed in Queensland 
as in the two neighbouring eastern states ; and the manu- 
factures are primarily connected with foodstuffs and wool. 

The mining population totals only a little over 8500 
persons, the largest number being engaged in copper and 
coal-mining. 

The chief ports of the State are on the Pacific coast — 
Brisbane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Cairns, and Cook- 
town. 

Rockhampton (21,000), is about forty miles up the 
Eitzroy River, and suffers somewhat from being so far 
from its deep-sea harbour on Keppel Bar, but its con- 
venient position for easy routes into the interior of the 
State by rail and road, its nearness to the very valuable 
Mount Morgan mines, and the effect on its climate of the 
South -Hast Trade Winds, more than compensate for this 
defect. 


Summary, Mineral Resources, Queensland, 1918 


District. 

Ore 

Copper. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

Cloncurry ... 

/ 11,625 tons 
l £1,278,786 

3,851 oz. 

/ 5,777 

— 

10,600 tons 
£8,000 

Mount Morgan 

( 6,6 SS tons 

t /732,05c 

79,070 oz. 

/5-003 

— 

— 

Herberton ... 

f 206 tons 
l £22,660 

— 

/6,55 s 

714 tons 
/i33,3 s 7 

— 

Rockhampton 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

/ 32,028 tons 
'/34,74 s 

Etheridge 

/ 1 12 tons 

t /I2,320 

5,721 oz. 

/3-145 

— 

— 

Chillagoe 

/ 61 tons 

\ /6,7io 
/ 187 tons 

<■ /20,57c) 

4,175 oz. 

/i, 166 

193 tons 
£ 25,602 


Gladstone ... 

432 oz. 

— 

— 

— 

Gympie 

— 

19, 180 oz. 

— 

— 

— 

Charters Towers .. 

— 

17,386 oz. 

£l,I28 

— 

— 

Stanlhorpe 

— 

— 

£4,800 

r 170 tons 
t £36,768 

— 

Cooktown 

— 

— j 

— 

f 152 tons 
l £34,112 

— 

Total for Queensland 

/ 18,980 tons 

1 £2,087,751 

133,571 <>z. 
Z567, 371 

Silver and lead 
£36,645 

1,311 Ions 

/25I-755 

42,782 tons 

£42,901 
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Principal Industries in Queensland, 1918 


Industry. 

Number of 
Factories. 

Employed. 

Value (£) of 
Output. 

Position 
of State. 

Sugar mills 

42 

5214 

4 . 037,706 

I 

Meat and fish preserving 

62 

4899 

6,146,350 

2 

Butter, cheese, and milk 

13 7 

919 

2,737,602 

1,786,190 

3 

Saw mills, forestry, &c 

281 

4227 

3 

Fellmongering and wool-scouring 

i 7 

460 

2,588,712 

3 

Printing, &c 

138 

2711 

1,120,380 

3 


Townsville (14,000), stands on Cleveland Bay, and is 
well sheltered by Cape Cleveland and Magnetic Island. 
It forms the most convenient outlet for the mining wealth 
of Charters Towers, the sugar round the Burdekin River, 
and wool from Hughenden district, and the rich Clon- 
curry district beyond. Cairns is not quite such a good 
port, and harbour works have been constructed to im- 
prove it, as shipping is attracted by the rich tin and 
silver region at Ilerberton, Chillagoe, &c., in the hinter- 
land. Cooktown lies farthest north, opposite an impor- 
tant channel in the Barrier Reef. It has a large trade in 
tin, gold, rice, sugar, and beche-de-mer, and in addition 
is a port of call for vessels passing through Torres Strait. 

The best known harbour is Brisbane (189,500), on 
Moreton Bay, into which six navigable rivers flow. The 
mouth of the bay is well protected, and the city is close to 
the valuable coal-fields of Ipswich and in railway con- 
nection with the sheep-runs on the Darling Downs. 
Though the navigation of the bay is impeded by flats and 
shifting banks, the coast is well lighted, and dredgers are 
continually at work. 

Government 

The Government is administered by the Governor 
assisted by an Executive Council and a Parliament vested 
with legislative powers. Parliament consists of two 


houses (1) a . egislative Council, composed of sixty-one 
members nominated by the crown for life, but no limit is 
fixed to the possible number of members; and (2) a Legis- 
lative Assembly, elected by universal franchise for three 
years by a “modified system of optional preferential 
voting”. One year's residence in the State is the only 
electoral qualification required. 

For purposes of local administeration, e.g. maintenance 
of roads, &c., the State is divided into shires, cities, and 
towns, under the control of Aldermen and Councillors 
elected by the ratepayers. 

Religion 

There is no State Church. The Church of England, 
Roman Catholi* > Presbyterian, and Methodists claim the 
largest number of adherents. 

Education 

Primary education is free and compulsory in the State. 
But while there are numerous primary schools under 
Government control, secondary and higher education are 
recent developments. Several grammar-schools (ten in 
1920) have recently been opened, and the number of 
Government grants and scholarships increased. In 1911 
the University of Queensland was instituted at Brisbane. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Boundaries 

South Australia forms a territory some 380,000 sq. 
miles in extent — or rather larger than that of New South 
Wales — stretching inland from the Great Australian Bight, 
which marks its southern boundary for over 900 miles 
between Nelson and Wilson Bluff. Except in the south 
its boundaries are purely arbitrary, facing a portion of 
every State in the continent, e.g. Victoria, New South 
Wales, and Queensland, on the east, Northern Territory, 
and Western Australia. 

This southern coast is very varied and broken, and 
contains Spencer Gulf, the largest inlet in the whole 
coast of Australia. It is an enormous expanse of water, 
nearly fifty miles wide at the entrance, between Cape 
Catastrophe and Cape Spencer, and extending far to the 
north. It is navigable throughout its entire length by 
Vql. VITT. 


the largest vessels, and within the smaller bays contained 
in the gulf are a series of good harbours, e.g. Port Pirie, 
Wallaroo, Port Augusta, &c . 

Separated from Spencer Gulf by York Peninsula is the 
Gulf of St. Vincent, the entrance to which is more than 
twenty miles wide and well protected by Kangaroo Island. 
Within the gulf is another series of harbours, e.g. Adelaide, 
Wakefield, & c. South-east the coast is low and uniform, 
but Port Elliot — within Encounter Bay, where the Murray 
enters the ocean — Kingston, and Beachport are other har- 
bours. West of the Eyre Peninsula shelter can be 
obtained, e.g. in Streaky Bay, but for 120 miles east of 
Wilson Bluff the coast consists of a precipitous range of 
unhospitable cliffs. 

Relief 

The relief of South Australia is unlike that of any of 

142 
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the eastern States. Its mountains do not run parallel to 
its sea-coast and cut off the ocean winds from the in- 
terior, but run up into the interior and end amongst 
a series of salt lakes. It may be divided into four regions: 
( I ) a large eastern area between lat. 1 29 0 and 1 35 0 E. , which 
forms part of the great Tableland of Australia rising in- 
land; (2) Central Depression of inland drainage stretching 
from the northern boundary to the Gwaler “Range”, 
and in detail falling into the Eyre Basin of the north, and 
the Lake Torrens region in the south; (3) the south-east 
Highlands, extending north-east from Spencer Gulf, 
with an average height of 2000 feet, but rising to over 
3000 feet in the Flinders Range; and (4) the coast levels, 
which are divided by the Spencer Gulf into the Eyre 
Peninsula on the west, and the south-eastern district on 
the Victorian border. 

Climate 

South Australia has two distinctive climatic regions 
with a broad transition area between. In the south-east 
of the State the climate is “ Mediterranean ”, with winter 
rains and warm temperatures — the average is between 50° 
and 6o° F. But though everywhere in this region the 
average annual rainfall is usually between 20 and 30 inches, 
there are considerable variations locally due to aspect and 
elevation. The rainfall at Adelaide is generally about 
21 inches, i.e. rather less than that of London; but on 
the hills behind the city it rises to 42 inches, i.e. rather 
more than the rainfall of Plymouth. In summer the 
entire State is influenced by the north-west monsoonal 
winds, which are associated with high temperature and 
absence of rain as they reach the south. All the north 
of the territory falls within the belt of sub tropical desert, 
and in the Lake Eyre Basin the average annual rainfall 
falls below 5 inches, while the range of temperature is 
marked. The transition area, where the rainfall varies 
between 10 and 20 inches, is of little use for agriculture, 
but a pastoral future is possible. 

Resources 

Neither the mineral nor the pastoral resources of South 
Australia equal in importance the agricultural wealth of 
the State. Over 3,000,000 acres are actually cropped 
each year, and of this total about two-thirds ( c . 2,186,000 
acres) are under wheat. In point of acreage and pro- 
duction of wheat South Australia usually ranks third, the 
annual averages approximating most closely to those of 
Victoria, though in yield per acre it falls to fourth. In a 
good season sufficient wheat is grown on the extensive 
limestone plains round the seaboard to admit of an 
export — mainly to the United Kingdom. In the produc- 
tion of wheat per cap . of the population South Australia 
is far ahead of the other States. 

For many years Victoria maintained the lead in the 
acreage under barley, but recently South Australia has 
taken first place, accounting for more than 50 per cent 
of the total acreage and production in the Commonwealth, 
the bulk being malting barley. The country is suited for 
many kinds of fruits, especially olives and oranges; but 
the vine takes first place, with an acreage of 30,000 acres, 
producing 6J million gallons of wine, and an average 
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of 84,000 cwt. of currants and raisins. The Adelaide 
plains produce wines similar to those of the South of 
Spain; the hilly districts are adapted to lighter descrip- 
tions of wine, e.g. claret; while the climate, as' in Victoria, 
is admirably adapted for the curing of raisins. Fruit- 
growing — oranges, apples, apricots, peaches, plums, 
pears, &c. — has received an impetus in South Australia, 
as elsewhere, with the development of State irrigation 
schemes. There are several systems in operation in the 
south-east, but the majority are near the Murray, e.g. 
at Renmark — corresponding to Mildura in Victoria — near 
Kingston (Moorosk, Cobdogla), and near Morgan (Wai- 
kerie, Cadell), while in the Lake Albert area, should the 
scheme be successful, about 40,000 acres will be reclaimed, 
and prove suitable to stock-raising, for dairy purposes. 

On account of the danger of drought in many parts of 
the country, the losses from the rabbit plague, and the 
loose character of much of the soil in the north, which 
renders the wool of less value than that of Victoria or 
New South Wales, the pastoral resources of South 
Australia fall far below those of the three eastern States. 
There are about 6,000,000 sheep, 340,000 cattle, and 
260,000 horses in the State. The numbers of live stock 
are increasing, but the production of wool is still only 
about 56,000,000 lb., or half that of Victoria; about 
one-third of the cattle are dairy cows, and the annual 
production of butter (c. 10,000,000 lb., in 1918) and 
cheese (2,4000,000 lb., in 1918) also shows an increase. 

Minerals 

Formerly copper was to South Australia what gold has 
been to Victoria, and what coal is to New South Wales. 
It was discovered at Hapunda, fifty miles north-east of 
Adelaide, as early as 1843, and in 1845 the famous Burra- 
Burra mine was discovered. Fifteen years later a large 
area was opened in the north of York Peninsula, and the 
bulk of the present production in the State is drawn from 
the Wallaroo and Moonta mines. In 1918 the output 
amounted to 7169 tons (^828,556), but as a copper pro- 
ducer, South Australia 1 is now quite outdistanced by 
Queensland, Tasmania, and New South Wales. Other 
minerals of some importance are gold, tin, iron, and coal. 
Alluvial gold has been obtained for many years from the 
Adelaide and Teetulpa districts. The average annual 
production amounts to rather more than 6000 fine oz. 
and is drawn mainly from Deloraine and Tarcoola. 
Silver has been reported from several regions, e.g. Mil- 
talie, Mount Malvern, Olivaster, Farina, but the actual 
output is very small. 

South Australia also possesses some rich deposits of 
iron ore, e.g. Murchison field and on Woolan Island, but 
the fields are unexploited owing to transport difficulties. 
Coal-mining is at present limited to one small field (42 
sq. miles) at Leigh Creek 160 miles from Port Augusta. 

Industries 

There are a number of factories in South Australia, 
but the value of the output falls below that of the eastern 
States, and the average number employed is 26,600. The 

1 A recent discovery of ore has been made at Dome Rock. 
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chief industries are connected with smelting, &c., and 
flour-milling. 

The principal exports from South Australia are wool, 
wheat (grain and flour), copper, meats, hutter, honey, 
wine, fruits, skin and leather, &c. Adelaide (256,600), is 
the chief centre, with a series of railways running inland 
to tap the wheat and mineral areas of the upland, and 
the wheat and fruit regions of the plain to the east. Port 
Pirie attracts much of the metal trade from the New 
South Wales border. The dairy, wheat, and fruit pro- 
duce of the extreme south-east passes mainly to Kingston 
and Beachport. Port Augusta, at the head of Spencer 
Gulf has a fine natural harbour, and is the outlet for an 
extensive pastoral area. 

Government 

Extensive power is given to the Governor, appointed 
by the Crown, and an Executive Council of six members 
controlling various Governmental Departments, who are 
jointly, and as individuals, responsible to the Legislature. 
The Legislature, or Parliament, is composed of tv%o 
houses, (1) Legislative Council consisting of twenty 


members, (2) a House of Assembly with forty-six mem- 
bers. Both Houses are elective. The State is divided 
into five districts, returning four members each to the 
Council, but for the House of Assembly eight districts 
return three members each, and eleven districts return 
two members each. 

Various electoral qualifications as to age, birth, resi- 
dence, and property, &c., are required, but the franchise 
is universal. 

Religion 

Numerous denominations are represented in South 
Australia. The most numejous Ixxlies are the Church of 
England, M* ..hodists, Roman Catholics, and Presby- 
terians. 

Education 

There is a Department of Education controlling a 
system of primary, secondary, and higher education. 
Primary education is free, secular, and compulsory. 'The 
secondary schools are not yet numerous, but in addition 
there is a series of special technical schools. The Uni- 
versity of Adelaide was incorporated in 1874. 


NORTHERN TERRITORY 


Area and Position 

The Northern Territory is an enormous area, 523,620 sq. 
miles in extent, stretching inland to the borders of South 
Australia, from the Arafura Sea, between long. 129 0 and 
138° E., with a total population of under 4000 (exclud- 
ing the aborigines). Since 1911 Europeans have been in 
the majority, but formerly the Chinese and Japanese were 
most numerous. The interior of the State is compara- 
tively thickly populated by the natives, but estimates of 
the actual numbers vary, though it is known that they are 
dying out. The Aborigines are under the protection of 
a Protector of Aboriginals, with head-quarters in Darwin. 

Relief 

The north coast of the Territory is much broken, and 
from its latitude feels the full effect of tropical winds and 
rains. It is studded with islands, the most important 
being Melville, Bathurst, and Groote Eylandt. The 
latter protects the approach to the Roper River, one of 
the many rivers in the north which are navigable by 
small craft for from 30 to 80 miles. Most of the rivers 
are, however, on the west part of the coast. The largest 
is the Victoria, which is navigable for large vessels for 
some distance; the next in importance is the Daly. 
The finest harbour in the Territory, however, is not at 
the mouth of one of these navigable rivers, but on a bay 
called Port Darwin, where a splendid natural harbour 
has been improved by the construction of harbour works. 


For more th tn 1000 miles the low, flat, mangrove- 
fringed coast- line is broken only by occasional cliffs 
where the harder rocks predominate. From the coast 
inland the ground gradually rises to between 17 0 and 
18 0 S., where a low divide separates the headstreams of the 
coastal rivers from the few streams which flow southward 
and are lost in the depressions of the interior. Passing 
farther southward the wide levels gradually rise to the 
highlands of the Macdonnell Massif (over 3000 feel), 
which lies across the tropic, and is extended by outlying 
ranges, e.g. Musgrave Range, to the borders of South 
Australia. The massif attains a maximum height of 
4618 feet in Mount 1 ieuglin. Several large salt lakes exist, 
but the western flanks with their total absence of streams 
are in marked contrast to the eastern slopes, where many 
rivers flow to the depression in the south-east. 

Climate 

As only a small fraction of the Territory lies south of 
the tropic, it is included in the monsoon region of Aus- 
tralia. There are two seasons, the wet season — November 
to April — and a dry season— May to October. Nearly all 
of the rainfall occurs during the summer months, and is 
heaviest on the coast — average 60 inches, decreasing in- 
land to under 10 inches on the leeward slopes of the Mac- 
donnell Massif. The temperatures are high at all seasons, 
but are naturally most equable along the coast, where the 
annual range is rarely more than io\ but inland the range 
approximates more nearly to one of continental extremes. 


Part Darwin 


T. = Temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. R. — Rainfall in inches. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

IT. 84 83.4 84-1 84.2 81 -9 78*9 77*2 79"5 82.7 85.5 85.7 8s-3 

IR. 15.4 13 9-8 4-3 -7 •> *07 •! -42 5 H 
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While the average annual rainfall might suggest a 
passably well-watered region, the monthly distribution 
of rainfall is in reality the vital factor governing vegeta- 
tion and settlement. The entire absence of rain for so 
many months results in a characteristic aridity throughout 
the interior, which is not compensated by the summer 
rains, however heavy they may be; while a further dis- 
advantage, even in summer, is the great variation in the 
amount of rainfall, the deviations frequently being quite 
50 per cent from the normal. Along the coast the in- 
fluence of the ocean ensures a typical tropical area, with 
equable conditions, but there the high humidity renders 
the climate exceedingly trying. 

Resources 

The resources of the Territory — which include agricul- 
tural, pastoral, and mining possibilities — are still barely 
exploited, and must remain undeveloped until the pressing 
questions of settlement, labour, and transport are solved. 

Many crops could be grown in the north — cotton, tea, 
coffee, sisal- hemp, even sorghum, millet, and sugar-cane, 
while maize flourishes along the numerous riverine strips, 
and rich rank grasses offer excellent cattle pastures along 
the coast — but serious cultivation has not yet begun, 
though experimental farms have been established at Daly 
River and Batchelor. 

The Government is also encouraging stock-raising, and 
there are about 570,000 cattle, 58,600 sheep, and 31,400 
horses in the Territory. Dairying is not yet started, but 
there is a promising small trade in meat-preserving, e.g. 
at Darwin. 

Pearl-fishing was at one time comparatively important 
along the coast. The industry suffered during the Great 
War, but has revived recently. The output in 1919 was 
40 tons of pearls: the output of beche-de-mer amounted 
to 39 tons. 


WESTERN 

Area 

Western Australia is the largest of the Australian States, 
and includes one-third of the whole continent. Though 
the total area is about 976,000 sq. miles, i.e. eight times 
the size of Great Britain and Ireland, the whole popula- 
tion does not exceed 330,000. The State occupies the 
entire west of the continent. It has sea on three sides, 
which gives it a coast-line of about 3000 miles in length, 
but on the fourth side long. 128° E. forms a purely 
arbitrary frontier across the continent 

Relief 

The entire interior forms a vast plateau with an average 
elevation of 2000 feet, consisting in the far east of deso- 
late levels varied by occasional isolated ranges or shallow 
expanses of salt lakes and marshes; but in the west, 
though naturally arid, where water can be obtained, pas- 
ture is possible and even a little agriculture. The plateau 
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Small quantities of various minerals are already pro- 
duced, but there is scope for development on a larger 
scale. In recent years the production of wolfram has 
been the most valuable in the Territory : it is obtained at 
the Wauchope and Hatches Creek fields and at Yen- 
berrie. An important tin district was discovered in 1913 
at Maranboy Springs, and now is the most productive 
source in the division. The output of gold and copper 
has shown considerable fluctuations, but deposits of both 
occur — with other minerals — in the Pine Creek district. 
The total value of mineral production in 1919 was 
^70,980, of which ^34,800 was from wolfram, ^30,000 
from tin ore. 

Commerce 

The value of the exports from the Territory has in- 
creased in a most marked manner, and in 1919 amounted 
to ^377,250. The trade is mainly in meats (preserved, 
tinned, and potted), tallow, and pearl shells. Darwin is 
the centre of trade, and has shipping communication 
with Freemantle, Sydney, and Singapore. A railway 
runs inland for about 200 miles, connecting Darwin and 
Katherine. It was originally built to serve the gold- 
mining traffic from Pine Creek to Darwin; but its impor- 
tance is now due to the fact that it forms the first portion 
of the Trans-continental Railway from its northern ter- 
minus. The southern portion has now reached Oonadatta. 

Government 

In 1907 — and formally in 1911 — the Northern Territory 
was transferred from the control of South Australia to 
that of the Commonwealth. An Administrator has been 
appointed, and an Advisory Council established. It is 
proposed that the Territory should be represented in the 
Federal Parliament in the future. 


AUSTRALIA 

tends to sink inland, but rimming the western edge is 
a disconnected series of heights, rising in places to be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 feet high, e.g. Hammersley Range, 
which rise abruptly from the coastal plain. The coastal 
plain is limited in extent, but the intermediate level 
(between 1000 and 2000 feet) forms an important transi- 
tion area between the plain and plateau, for agriculture, 
cattle, and forests. The coast-line is long and offers some 
contrasts. On the south coast there is not a stream of 
any importance, and for 300 miles along the shores of 
the Great Bight there is not even a channel of any kind 
in which water runs. Limestone cliffs of 400 or 500 feet 
in height skirt the beach for some hundreds of miles, 
absolutely prohibiting commerce except towards the west 
end of the coast, where there is a harbour on King 
George’s Sound, Albany. The west coast is fairly broken, 
but it too lacks good harbours, the best being Shark Bay, 
and the one most used being Freemantle. Along this 
coast, however, a line of coral reefs extends for a con- 
siderable distance, and this protects the inshore from the 
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full violence of the Indian Ocean, and provides safe 
anchorage in places. In spite of this, the coast will 
never be very good for navigation, because the water is 
too shallow, and the winds and currents are dangerous. 
Inland a few short rivers rise on the edge of the plateau, 
and flow swiftly to the sea. The northern coast consists 
of an unbroken stretch of mangrove swamps, subject to 
tropical hurricanes on the west, and an eastern section, 
bolder, more broken, and offering at least two good 
harbours in King Sound and Cambridge Gulf. There 
the rivers are longer but the drawbacks to navigation are 
numerous, and many become a series of brooks in the dry 
season, while others suffer variations in depth. 

Climate 

The western rim of the plateau functions as effectively 
on the west coast as the Great Divide does in the east. 
Its height, proximity to the coast, and abrupt rise are 
sufficient to intercept the damp winds from the sea, and 
thus the plateau has a markedly deficient rainfall even 
within fifty miles from the coast: in the west, however, 
the supplies of underground water at shallow depths, 
have compensated in some measure for the absence of 
rain water. But the narrow strip of coast is naturally 
well watered, though the sandy character of the seaboard, 
which is chiefly composed of the detritus of old coral 
reefs, makes the rainfall less useful than it might be. 

The coastal region falls into three natural climatic 
regions, (a) The northern monsoonal area (see p. 240), 
{&) Tropical desert belt, and (<:) south of lat. 30° S., a 
“ Mediterranean ” area with a most temperate climate, 
and the most reliable rainfall in Australia 

Resources 

Agriculture has now become the most valuable source 
of wealth in the State. The “ Mediterranean ” region of 
the south-west division offers the best agricultural areas 
both along the coast and in the comparatively large “transi- 
tion” area, which lies at an elevation between 1000 and 
2000 feet above sea-level. Wheat, oats, and barley form 
the chief cereals grown, while hay, potatoes, and fruits 
are also produced in quantities. In 1900 the total acre- 
age under cultivation amounted to 200,000 acres, in 
1915-16 it had increased to over 2,000,000 acres; recently 
the acreage has fallen to ij million acres. Wheat 
accounts roughly for about 70 per cent of the total 
acreage under crops in the State, and amounted to about 
1,000,000 acres producing 11,000,000 bushels in 1919-20. 

The chief fruit-growing districts are scattered along 
the coastal plain between Gingin and Bridgetown, e.g. 
at Guildford, PinjaTra, and Bunbury. The principal 
varieties of fruits are apples, oranges, peaches, plums, 
pears, and figs. Apples claim about half the acreage 
under fruits, and are more widely distributed, being 
grown farther inland, where the rainfall is even less than 
20 inches, e.g. at Northam, Pingelly, and Katanning. 

The pastoral areas in the State are considerable. 
Though sheep and horses are kept in the drier regions of 
the south-west, and cattle for dairy purposes along the 
lower wetter slopes, numbers are raised on the wide 
region, included between the 15 and 10 inches rainfall 
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belts, which runs south-eastward from Geraldton. Sheep 
are also kept in the artesian districts farther east, &c., 
e.g. Eucla division. Again, both sheep and cattle are 
raised in the Kimberley division, mainly in the 20 to 30 
inches rainfall belt. The total number of sheep rose in 
1918 to over 7,000,000 — rather more than in South 
Australia — but the whole production of wool was only 
about 45,250,000 lb. — less than in South Australia. The 
number of cattle in recent years is a little over 900,000: 
they are kept for beef, but also for dairying purposes. 
The output of butter has increased since 1914 to over 

1.800.000 lb. The chief factories are at Fremantle, 
Bunbury, N' itham, and Denmark in the south-west 
division. 

Forests 

It is estimated that there are 15,900,000 acres of excel- 
lent forests in the south-west division of Western Australia, 
though the total for the State is more probably about 

97.900.000 acres. The Kimberley division offers wide 
areas of forested territory, but the valuable jarrah and 
karri timber is drawn from the wide forest belt which 
lies between Gingin and Albany, Narrogin and the coast. 
Both of these F.aous species of timber form excellent 
hardwood, and are in demand for special purposes of 
paving, railways, &c. The Jarrah tree is found dis- 
tributed throughout the forest belt of the south-west, 
but the Karri timber is more especially confined to a 
small area between Bridgetown or Nannup and Albany, 
where the rainfall is higher. 


Timhkr Cut in Western Australia 


Species. 

Areas (acres) in 
Regions where 
Found. 

Superficial 
Feet Cut, 
1919. 

Jarrah 

8,000,000 

112,162,243 

Karri 

1,200,000 

16,804,584 

Salmon-gum, & r c. 

4,000,000 

2,241,901 

Others 

7,200,000 

88,013 


20,400,000 

i 3 I . 2 9 <>, 74 i 


Fisheries 

There is a developing fishery in pearls in the -tropical 
waters of Western Australia as far south as Shark Bay. 
About 229 boats are employed and the value of pearl 
shell in 1918 amounted to ,£167,900 and of pearls to 
£63,332. 

Minerals 

The chief mineral wealth is in gold. The annual 
average production of gold (1909-18) amounted to 

1,238,000 oz. or about 58 per cent of the total in the 
Commonwealth, nearly three times the amount produced 
in Victoria — the second gold-producing State — in the 
same period. The largest group of gold-fields lies in the 
south-east, and includes the famous Coolgardie fields, and 
those of the Yilgarn, Dundas, and Phillips River districts. 
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In the centre are the Murchison fields. The former is 
served by rail from Perth, the latter from Geraldton. 

Silver and lead are also obtained, but mainly as by- 
products. Much of the gold is found associated with iron 
and copper pyrites, and thus copper is widely distributed, 
but has not amounted to a large quantity. It is obtained 
mainly from the I’ilbara, Phillip’s River, and Peak Hill 
districts. Tin-mining has declined recently, and is now 
mainly confined to the Greenbushes and Pilbara districts. 
Coal has been located near Geraldton, Collie, and, in 
1918, at.Wilga: but the only coal-field being worked is 
at Collie, where the annual output amounts to over 
300,000 tons. 

Among precious stones obtained from various districts 
are beryls and diamonds at Poona. 


Output of Gold in (Fine) Ounces for Chief 
Gold-mines, Western Australia, 1918 


East Coolgardie 

524,823 

Mount Margaret 

85.347 

Yilgarn 

70,766 

Murchison 

63,286 

North Coolgardie 

36,830 

East Murchison 

29,211 

Dundas 

15,949 

Coolgardie 

7,962 

Phillips River 

4,479 

Yalgoo 

4,398 

Broad Arrow 

4,126 

Pilbara 

3,749 

North-east Coolgardie 

3,700 

Others 

330 

Total 

854,956 


Industries and Commerce 

The number of factories in Western Australia is small, 
and the majority are engaged in the manufacture of food- 
stuff and clothing, employing about 13,000 persons. 
Mining absorbs 9250 persons, the majority (7800) being 
engaged in gold-mining. Gold is by far the most impor- 


tant item in the export trade of the State, which also 
includes wheat and flour, wool, timber, hides and skins, 
pearls, &c. The south-west division is the most highly 
developed region of Western Australia, and possesses the 
most valuable ports — Fremantle, Albany, and Geraldton. 

Perth (142,000) occupies a picturesque site on the 
bank of the Swan River, about twelve miles above its 
port, Fremantle. Fremantle is the chief port on this 
coast, and the tonnage entering in 1918 was approximately 
the same as that of Middlesbrough or Manchester. It is 
also a local manufacturing centre. Albany ( c . 4000) 
stands on King George’s Sound, in the extreme south of 
the colony. It possesses one of the best harbours in the 
continent, and is a port of call and a coaling and naval 
station. Its climate is pleasant and healthy, being cooler 
and rather drier than Perth. Other outlets are Dongara, 
Geraldton, Cossack, Derby, and Wyndhavn. 

Government 

There is a Governor assisted by a cabinet of respon- 
sible ministers. The Parliament consists of two Houses, 
(1) the Legislative Council, with thirty members, who 
are elected for six years as representives of ten electoral 
provinces; and (2) a Legislative Assembly, composed of 
fifty members, representing fifty divisions, and elected 
for three years. There is no sex disqualification for the 
franchise or membership, but members for the Council 
must be thirty years of age, and possess certain other 
qualifications. Members of the Assembly must be twenty- 
one years of age, &c. All members are paid. 

Religion 

Church of England, Roman Catholics, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians have the most numerous adherents. 

Education 

Education is free from the primary to the University: 
while the Government is also liberal in the provision of 
continuation classes, scholarships, and grants. There 
is a University at Perth. 


TASMANIA 


Position and Area 

Tasmania is separated from the mainland by the shal- 
low waters of Bass Strait. The area — including adjacent 
islands — is 26,215 sq. miles or 16,778,000 acres in extent 
It is triangular in shape, broadest in the north, lying 
roughly between lat. 41° and 43 0 S., and long. 145 0 
and 148° E. 

The population has steadily increased, and in 1919 had 
risen to 219,700: about 80 per cent are native born, and 
the largest number of the remainder were from the 
United Kingdom. The numbers of Chinese and half- 
castes have decreased to about 900, and the aboriginal 
has been extinct since 1876. Tasmania ranks second 


among the divisions of Australia with regard to density 
per square mile for the island, and like the other States 
shows an excess of males over females, and a concentra- 
tion of population in the capital, Hobart. 

Relief 

Broadly speaking, the relief of Tasmania consists of a 
highland nucleus — occupying the whole of the centre, and 
coastal lowlands. 

The highlands rise abruptly to between 2000 and 3000 
feet, and fall naturally into three divisions — western, 
central, and eastern — which are separated from each 
other by definite “through lines” of lower elevation, 
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marked by the Derwent valley, between the western and 
central blocks, and the Macquarie valley, opening north- 
wards, between the central and eastern blocks. The 
western highlands approach close to the western coast- 
line, and rise steeply to heights between 3000 and 4000 
feet. Cradle Mountain (5069 feet), in the north, is the 
highest peak in the island. The western region contains 
many beautiful lakes, and in winter is snowclad. The 
central plateau block rises so precipitously from the Mac- 
quarie valley as to merit the name of the Great Western 
Tiers. It contains some of the larger lakes of Tasmania, 
e.g. Great Lake. The eastern block is more isolated, 
but in Ben Lomond (5010 feet) presents a rival to Cradle 
Mountain. The coastal lowlands are varied in detail by 
low hills and ranges. They are widest on the north. 
The island presents a uniform coast-line on the west and 
north, though several important bays offer harbouring 
possibilities ; but the coast between South-East Cape and 
Freycinet Peninsula is in marked contrast, offering 
numerous inlets, estuaries, and islands. 

Climate 

Tasmania lies well in the track of the westerlies for 
two-thirds of the year ; and thus the combination of posi- 
tion and a high plateau close to the west coast ensures a 



Annual Rainfall of Tasmania 


heavy annual rainfall — particularly in the west. The 
whole of the western highland region has an annual 
average rainfall of over 60 inches, increasing to no 
inches on the “ Piedmont” heights between lowland and 
plateau; while heavy falls of snow are experienced in 
winter at the highest and most exposed points. The 
rainfall decreases eastward, but in the extreme east rain 
is brought by north-east and south-east winds ; thus the 
driest region lies in the centre, where the fall is between 
20 and 30 inches. 

The more southerly setting of the island results in 
a greater range of temperature than is typical of the 
continent, but the actual range varies in localities with 
aspect, elevation, and distance from the sea. 


Resources 

Though the area under crops (254,000 acres) forms 
only a small percentage of the total area of the island, 
the agricultural production is the main source of wealth 
in Tasmania, Formerly wheat was grown most exten- 
sively, but in recent years wheat-growing has declined to 
a negligible acreage (about 10,000 acres), and wheat now 
figures as an import item — but the acreage under oats, 
hay, and potatoes is increasing. 


Crop. 

Acreage. 

Yield per Acre. 

Production, 1918-9. 

Oats ... 

36,200 

23 bus. 

848,420 bus. 

Potatoes 

25,000 

2 tons 

56,520 tons 

Hay ... j 

87.130 

1*3 tons 

115,096 tons 


The most highly developed agricultural area lies in the 
north-west, but fruit-growing, which has developed well 
in recent years, is carried on mainly in the south-east, 
e.g. in the Huon and Derwent valleys. Over 37,000 
acres have been transformed into orchards and fruit 
gardens; of thi about four-fifths is under apples, pro- 
ducing nearly two million bushels. Other fruits include 
pears, plums, apricots, peaches, and cherries, and also 
small fruits, e.g. currants, raspberries, &c. Hop-growing 
is also carried on. 

The central area of Tasmania is mainly pastoral. 
There are 1,842,000 sheep and about 218,000 cattle in 
the island. The production of wool in the last few years 
has approximated to 10,000,000 lb. 

There are considerable foreBt areas, which provide 
many species of hard woods. These arc mainly drawn 
from the western region, while large saw-mills are located 
in the south-east. The demand for timber has increased, 
and in 1919 no less than 56,800,000 sup. feet w'ere cut. 

The mineral wealth is confined mainly to areas in the 
north-west, but is also in the north-east. Copper, tin, 
coal, gold, silver, and lead are the principal minerals 
worked. 

Though the output of tin has fallen from 4120 (1881) 
to 2256 tons (1918), Tasmania still maintains its position 
as the chief tin-producing division. Formerly the Mount 
Bischoff district was the famous source of tin, but though 
it still contributes a large share (over 600 tons), larger 
outputs are now recorded from Pioneer, Gladstone, 
Ringarooma, Derby, and Branxbolm districts. 

The production of gold amounts to about 10,900 oz. 


District. 

Output (ounces), 
1918. 

West Coast ... 

6,368 

Beaconsfield ... 

Mount Victoria, Cameron, ancH 

2,042 

Warrentinna ... ... / 

I »°35 

Mathinna 

898 

Others 

556 

Total 

10,899 


Hobart ... 


T. = Temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

62 

62 

59 


50 

47 

i-8 

1-4 

i *7 

i-8 

i-8 

2*2 


R. = Rainfall in inches. 


July- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

45 

48 

51 

54 

57 

60 

2* I 

1*8 

2*1 

2*2 

2*5 

1*9 
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Extensive deposits of silver-lead ores are worked near 
Zeehan, and in the Mount Farrell district. Copper 
is found in many districts, largely associated with other 
minerals, e.g. gold, silver, &c. The bulk of the pro- 
duction is treated at Mount Lyell. 

The principal coal-mining areas are Cornwall and 
Mount Nicholas, which yield about 56,000 tons out of a 
total of 60,000 (1918). 

Industries 

The chief industries in Tasmania are mining, fruit- 
preserving, jam-making, &c., and dairying, but naturally 
none have yet become as valuable as in the large States, 
though in some manufactures Tasmania is equal to Western 
and South Australia. 

The export trade consists principally of wool, gold, 
silver, tin, timber, fruit, jam, hops, some grain, hides 
and skins. Direct trading between Tasmania and other 
parts of the world has increased in recent years. 

Hobart is the chief collecting centre and port. It is 
situated in the south-east, on the estuary of the Derwent, 
and possesses a deep, safe harbour, backed by good 
fruit-producing and forest lands. Launceston stands at 
the northern end of the Macquarie valley, which is 
followed by the railway from Hobart, and is more 
concerned with the mineral output. There are several 
harbours in the north-west which carry on a regular trade 
with Melbourne and Sydney, e.g. Burnie and Strahan. 

Government 

Tasmania joined the Federation in 1901. 

As in the other States, its government is administered 
by a Governor assisted by a Cabinet, and functioning as 
the Executive; and a Parliament consisting of two 
houses ( a ) Legislative Council, (£) House of Assembly, 
exercising legislative power. 

The Council is composed of eighteen members, elected 
for six years, and retiring in rotation. The House of 
Assembly has thirty members, elected for three years by 
universal suffrage on the proportional system. Members 
are paid. 


Statistical Survey 

Religion 

Members of the Church of England, Roman Catholics, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians are the most numerous. 

Education 

Education is compulsory from seven to fourteen years 
of age, secular, and free. Almost all the primary teaching 
is in State schools. Secondary education is provided by 
a number of schools, special education by technical and 
other schools, and advanced education at the University 
of Tasmania, which also provides special tutorial classes. 

Government of the Commonwealth 

The Commonwealth of Australia, comprising New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania, was proclaimed on 1st January, 
1901; while in 1911 an area of 912 sq. miles in extent 
was made the seat of the Commonwealth Government, 
forming the division known as the Federal Territory. 

Executive power is vested in the King, and exercised 
by the Governor-General, assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of responsible Ministers of State. Legislative 
power for the Commonwealth is exercised by the Federal 
Parliament, which is composed of (1) the King, represented 
by a Governor-General, (2) a Senate, consisting of six 
Senators (one for each State), elected for six years, and 
(3) a House of Representatives. 

The number of members returned to the House of Repre- 
sentatives is based on the proportional system, but may not 
be less than five for any of the six States. Every Senator 
or member must be a natural -born subject of the King, of 
full age, and with the necessary electoral qualifications. 

The powers of the Federal Parliament are wide, but 
quite distinct from the powers of the different Parliaments 
of the several States, which exercise their own powers 
within their respective territories. 

Note. — In the mandate areas, e.g. in the late German 
New Guinea, the Commonwealth laws, modified where 
necessary, are to be applied ; but no military training of 
natives (except for defence or police purposes) and no 
building of fortifications are allowed. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Position and Area 

New Zealand lies about 1200 miles east of Australia, 
and consists of two large islands, Stewart Island, and 
some smaller outlying islands in the Pacific. 

The main islands stretch in a curving arc for over 1000 
miles between lat. 34 0 S.— that of Sydney or Valparaiso 
— and 48° S. From east to west it stretches through 
c, 14 degrees of longitude — from 166 0 to 179 0 E., but this is 
due to the “arc” arrangement, as the islands are 
typically narrow, the maximum width being 280 miles in 
North Island and only 180 miles in South Island. The 
main islands mark the occurrence of a large submarine 


Islands. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population, 1920. 1 

North Island 

44.13° 

1 691,930 and c. 

1 49. 770 Maoris 

South Island 

58,120) 

472,472 

Stewart Island 

6621 

Auckland Islands 

— 

Uninhabited 

Chatham Islands 

C. 375 ! 

477 

Cook and Other Paci- ( 
fic Islands » 

c, 280 

*2,790 

Kermadec Islands 

is 

Uninhabited j 
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plateau. The out-lying islands attached to New Zealand 
extend the sphere of the dominion as far south as 50° S. — 
in the Auckland Isles — and as far north as within 8 
degrees of the Equator in the Cook and other islands. 

Population 

The population in 1920 had risen to 1,164,400, an 
increase of nearly 19 per cent upon the population in 
1911 ; and this is due both to the high birth-rate and the 
excess of immigration over emigration. The population 
is composed of several distinctive “elements”. The 
famous Maori tribes represent the native population. 
They number about 50,000, and are generally classified 
as a branch of the Polynesian race, which inhabits the 
lesser islands. But the immigration of numbers belonging 
to the “White races” has resulted in the predominance 
of Europeans in the main islands. These are principally 
drawn from the United Kingdom — mainly England 
— though other European nations are represented, e.g. 
Germans, Swedes, Danes, &c. ; a certain number of 
Chinese represent the Asiatic clement. In all races the 
males at present outnumber the females, but in New 
Zealand, as in most of the Australian States, the numbers 
of the different sexes are approximating. 

Relief 

New Zealand proper comprises North Island and 
South Island separated by Cook Strait. Though both 
islands are similar in being mountainous, and the rivers 
and coast-lines possess the same characteristics, yet North 
Island differs from South Island in a greater irregularity 
of shape, lower average heights, and a greater evidence 
of volcanic action. 

The mountains of North Island extend in a series of 
disconnected ranges along the east coast — from the hin- 
terland of Wellington to Cape East, rising steeply from 
the lowlands encircling Hawke Bay; but on the west 
they merge into the block of highlands which form the 
natural physical nucleus of the island, centring on 
Lake Taupo. The highland block is carved into several 
distinct divisions, and possesses the famous volcanic 
peaks of Mount Ruapehu, rising to 9715 feet, Tongariro, 
7515 feet, and Ngauruhoe (7500). There are also many 
lakes — their formation generally attributed to volcanic 
action — the largest being Lake Taupo, which is about 230 
miles in area. In the highland block rise many short 
swift rivers, which, while offering sources of water-supply 
and water-power, are rendered virtually useless for navi- 
gation owing to their swiftness, liability to floods, and 
the occurrence of sand-bars at their mouths. The high- 


lands fall gradually westward to the isolated plains which 
lie along the coasts, and are characteristically limited in 
extent, e.g. the hinterlands of Wellington, Auckland, and 
Napier. The Wellington and Auckland lowlands are 
separated by an extension of the plateau, which falls to 
1000-2000 feet, is interrupted by lower land, and then 
abruptly rises to 8260 feet in the lonely cone of Mount 
Egmont — now extinct — which forms a conspicuous land- 
mark far to seaward as it rises sheer from the headland 
of Cape Egmont. North-westward the island stretches 
in a long irregular peninsula consisting of hilly and 
undulating country. 

South Islnud forms a more compact unit, presenting a 
high mountainous west, and a low eastern division. 

The mountains — which consist of many ranges of 
varying height and breadth — run from north to south 
close to the west coast, but extend eastward in numerous 
spurs, and minor ranges. All the seried ranges north of 
Lake Wanaka are known collectively as the Southern 
Alps, which attain a maximum height of over 12,000 
feet in Mount Cook (12,349 feet), and render access 
between east and west difficult. 

There are many other peaks — generally higher on the 
western lines, 1 wer on the eastern — which rise sheer up 
from exquisite fiords, rock-bound gorges and lakes, and 
present on the flanks their contrasts of snow- covered 
summits and dark-forested grassy slopes below. South 
of Lake Wanaka, the mountains decrease in average 
height, but expand in disconnected masses to the Otago 
Peninsula on the east, and push seawards on the south- 
west, enclosing many of the fiords of the West Cape 
district. Lakes are also more numerous, including 
Te Anau — the largest — Wakatipu, and Manapouri. 

The mass of the coastline of New Zealand lies south- 
west and north-east and is usually straight. Thus the 
islands feel the full effect of the “roll” of the open 
ocean, while the set of the south-west current parallel 
to the shore line favours the formation of continual 
lagoons and bars along the coast, and thus accounts for 
the difficulties of navigation along both the east and the 
west coasts. The best harbours thus are located at points 
least exposed to the effects of roll and current, e.g. on the 
sheltered coasts in Cook Strait, or in the lee of Otago 
and Banks Peninsulas — Wellington, Nelson, Christ- 
church, and Dunedin. 

Climate 

The ocean setting ensures an equable climate, plenti- 
ful and fairly uniform rainfall, and a comparatively small 
range of temperature, which, however, is influenced by 
the long extension from north to south. 


T. = Temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. R = Rainfall in inches. 

July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. heb. Mar. April. May. June. approx. 


Auckland 

f T - 

■ IR. 

50 

6*3 

52 

6-4 

56 

5*4 

56 

5-o 

63 

1 • 1 

66 

5*2 

67 

7*5 

67 

5*8 

65 

1-0 

60 

2.9 

55 

4*o 

53 l 
3.6 f 

36° S. 

Wellington 

{1 

50 

3*8 

50 

4*1 

50 

3*o 

2 5 . r 8 

56 

63 

1.4 

63 

3*3 

63 

3*9 

62 

5*5 

56 

2.7 

50 

6.4 

46 | 
4*3 / 

4*° 

Christchurch ... 

(r. 

44 

1*7 

43 

2-9 

50 

4*1 

52 

i-7 

59 

1 «o 

66 

o*5 

62 

o-9 

62 

i*i 

% 

i-8 

55 

1 *4 

47 

i*5 

43 1 
0*9 ! 

43° 

Dunedin 

<T. 

43 

43 

49 

55 

61 

62 

60 

63 

60 

57 

47 

44 1 

46* 

1r. 

1*0 

5*6 

2-8 

3*9 

2*6 

3-o 

o*8 

3*8 

2*3 

I«0 

3*o 

1.7 t 


The bold figures indicate the maximum and minimum for the year. 
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Though there is a difference of IO degrees of latitude 
between Auckland and Dunedin, yet the difference be- 
tween the mean annual temperatures amounts only to 
5° F. In addition there tends to be a slight difference 
between the mean annual temperatures on the different 
coasts. On the west coasts the average temperatures are 
generally a little higher: this is probably due to the com- 
bined influence of western exposure and to the warmer 
swirl of the East Australian current. The rainfall is 
everywhere adequate, but somewhat irregularly distri- 
buted, though, roughly speaking, it is heaviest on the 
west, and decreases eastward. 

Everywhere in the South Island along the western 
flanks of the mountains, which face the west and north- 
west winds characteristic of these latitudes, the rainfall 
amounts to ioo inches, but it increases to over 200 
inches on the higher western levels. The eastern divi- 
sions form naturally a “ rain - shadow ” region of far 
lower rainfall (cp. Patagonia), with an annual average of 
about 30 inches, but actually falling to between 15 and 
20 inches in the Otago district. In the North Island the 
rainfall is somewhat more evenly distributed. Along the 
lowlands, which lie open to the north-west winds, the fall 
is between 50 and 70 inches, while the lower highlands 
only have an average of between 70 and 100 inches; but 
again, where the highest peaks rise facing the “north- 
westers ”, the fall is well above 100 inches. Both islands 
experience a number of cyclonic storms, mainly in winter, 
and the “centres” are associated with the increased 
rainfall on the eastern coasts. 


Resources 

Early in the nineteenth century the Dominion of New 
Zealand was primarily important as the centre of the 
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Export of Wool from New Zealand in millions of pounds 


whaling and sealing in the South Pacific, while the now 
famous “ Kauri ” pine forests had attracted the attention 
of many navigators. Development was at first slow and 
spasmodic, as it was influenced by various events, e g. 
by the discovery of gold in Australia, by the Maori wars, 
or the growing demand for agricultural products. 

It was not until about 1870 that a progressive and 
systematic development of resources was undertaken, but 
since that date, though it has again suffered various 
vicissitudes, the rise of the Dominion has been assured, 
until at the present day the pastoral wealth admits of 


surplus for export of 89,290,800 lb. of wool to the United 
Kingdom alone, the Dominion thus ranking second only 
to Australia as a source of wool for British manufactures. 

There are about 24,000,000 sheep, 3,059,000 cattle, 
and 344,000 horses in the islands. The main grazing 
grounds for sheep lie between the forested heights and 
the lower coastal strips, e.g. especially Canterbury Plains 
and Otago districts in South Island. The coastal strips 
offer better facilities for agriculture, and are specially suit- 
able for cattle. The particularly equable and mild climate 
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Production of Principal Industries in New Zealand, 1918-9, 
in millions of £ 


makes it unnecessary to house stock in winter, while as 
compared with the Commonwealth, New Zealand has the 
farther advantage of the absence of prolonged droughts. 
Where it is advisable to add fodder, English grasses arc 
found to thrive exceedingly well, and in 1919 nearly 16 
million acres were under artificial grasses. 

The total acreage under crops other than grasses is 
small, probably under 2 million, and subject to fluc- 
tuations, but the yield per acre is usually high. The 
principal crops are oats, wheat, and barley; the largest 
acreage is under wheat, but the production is approxi- 
mately the same. In recent years fruit-growing has been 
carefully encouraged, and is promising in several districts, 
e.g. near Auckland and Napier (mainly plums, peaches, 
cherries), in North Island, near Nelson (apples), and in 
the Otago districts in South Island. 

The forests of New Zealand cover an area estimated 
as 17,000,000 acres, and lie on the higher slopes in 
North Island and on the long mountain ranges in the 
west of South Island. The numerous swift streams offer a 
plenteous supply of water-power, but the forest resources 
require careful preservation; the reckless destruction of 
the valuable Kauri reserves especially has resulted in the 
possibility of the exhaustion of supplies of this timber. 
Other species of timber are being cut and a certain 
quantity exported. The digging for the “Kauri gum”, 
i.e. relics of past forests, attracted considerable attention 
at one period in the history of the Dominion, but has 
decreased recently. 


Minerals 

Many minerals are known to exist in New Zealand, 
but the fact that so much of the strata is of an extra- 
ordinarily broken and contorted character has proved 
detrimental to the development of the fields discovered. 



New Zealand 


Up to the present the most important mineral products 
are gold, coal, silver, iron ore, and quicksilver. 

Gold mining comprises the divisions: (i) quartz, (2) 
dredging, and (3) alluvial mining. Many rivers in New 
Zealand — particularly in their mountainous sections — 
have proved to possess gold, but the yields returned have 
proved very hazardous. The bulk of the output is drawn 
from the Auckland, Nelson, Westland, and Otago districts, 
and the average export of gold from the Dominion 
amounts to about ^1,250, 000. 

The production of coal — mainly bituminous— is rather 
more than 2,000,000 tons. Coal mining is being care- 
fully fostered by the Government, and wide areas are to 
be opened up in the Waikato district, and near the Port 
Elizabeth mine; the latter appears to be very nearly 
exhausted. Otago, Canterbury, and Auckland fields 
have yielded fair returns. 

The quicksilver mines opened at Puhi-puhi (near 
Auckland) have proved valuable, and in 1920 the output 
amounted to 11,296 lb. 

Industries 

The most important industries are undoubtedly associ- 
ated with the pastoral resources of the Dominion — meat- 
preserving, tanning, fellmongering, dairying, &c. 
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Bay, &c. The Islington works alone have a killing 
capacity of 7000 a day, and storage for 375,000 carcasses. 



Exports of Frozen Meats in War Years and After 
(in millions of cwt.) from New Zealand 


A maximum export of meat was attained in 1916, when 
2,854,424 carcasses of mutton, 4,147,421 carcasses of 
lamb, and 1,027,035 cwt. of beef were exported. 



The frozen-meat industry has increased enormously in 
recent years, and large refrigeration works, &c., have 
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Six Principal Exports from New Zealand in millions of £ 

been established at all the chief ports, e.g. at Burnside, 
near Dunedin, at Islington, near Christchurch, Oamaru, 
Timaru, and Wangani, Wellington, Ngauranga, Hawke 


Dairying is of even more recent development than the 
“frozen meat’’ trade, and the real rise of the industry 
dates from the period when the co-operative system was in- 
stituted, and has now become important on the coastal 
strips near the larger towns, e.g. near Invercargill, 
Timaru, Christchurch, Palmerston North, Napier, and 
Auckland. The production of butter is now over 
603,400 cwt., while the export in 1919 was valued at 
,£3,543,70°. The annual production of cheese still shows 
an increase; it was recently estimated at 1,100,000 cwt., 
but in 1919 the export alone amounted to 1,572,300 
cwt. A large amount of the butter production is con- 
sumed within the Dominion, but the bulk of the cheese 
is exported. 

The export trade consists mainly in wool, butter, 
cheese, frozen and preserved meats, hides, skins, tallow, 
gold, all exceeding ^1,000,000 in value. But the export 
of wool, butter, and cheese lead in value, wool account- 
ing for nearly one-third of the total and the butter for 
one-fifth. 

The imports include a large group of miscellaneous 
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items, e.g. drapery and textiles, hosiery, boots and shoes, 
foodstuffs (mainly sugar), machinery, and iron and steel. 
The largest share of the foreign trade is with the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Australia; other 
countries include India and Ceylon, and the Asiatic 
countries of the Eastern Pacific, principally Japan. 


Wellington 
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External Trade of Chief Ports of New Zealand, *919, 
in millions of £ 

There are numerous good harbours in sheltered posi- 
tions in both islands. Wellington (100,890) is the chief 
port and capital of the Dominion, with developing manu- 
factures. Auckland (144,646) ranks second in regard to 
the total trade which it controls. In South Island, 
Lyttelton (for Christchurch), owes its importance to its 
relation to the Canterbury Plains, as Dunedin (72,000), 
farther south, owes its importance to its being the outlet 
for the mining, fruits, &c., of the Otago region. The ports 
on the west coast of South Island are not so good, but have 
warranted the improvements made, as they tap the mining 
in the hinterland, e.g. Greymoutli and Westport, while 
New Plymouth (11,000) lies in the west of North Island. 

Government 

The Dominion is administered by a Governor-General 
and a “ General Assembly ”. The Governor-General is 
empowered to summon, prorogue, or dissolve the Parlia- 
ment or Assembly, and his consent is required for Bills 
submitted. 

The Assembly consists of two houses: (a) The Legis- 
lative Council has 43 members (1920): members are paid 
and appointed, but in the future it is proposed that they 
should be elected; (<$) the House of Representatives 
consists of 80 members (4 of which are Maoris), elected 
for three years and also paid. There is also a Cabinet, 
which assists the Governor-General, consisting of the 
Ministers of the various State Departments. The 
Dominion is divided into counties, ridings, and boroughs, 
for purposes of local administration. The local councils, 
the members being elected by the ratepayers, are con- 


cerned with local concerns, e.g. roads, drainage, &c. 

Religion 

About 43 per cent of the population belong to the 
Church of England, 25 per cent to the Presbyterians, and 
the remainder principally to the Roman Catholic and 
Methodist bodies. 

Education 

The Department of Education controls the education in 
the State, which is compulsory between the ages of seven 
and fourteen, and free — for the ordinary standard course. 
There are the usual primary schools, a certain number of 
high schools and special schools. The University of 
New Zealand is solely an examining body, receiving an 
annual grant from the Government. There are four 
affiliated colleges: 

The Otago University at Dunedin. 

Canterbury College at Christchurch. 

University College at Auckland. 

Victoria University College at Wellington. 

The Department of Education also provides special 
educational facilities for the Maori population, and 
undertakes the maintenance and care of orphans, “af- 
flicted children ”, &c. 


Principal Crops in New Zealand, 1919 


Crop. 

Acreage. 

Produce. 

Yield per Acre. 


Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat 

208,030 

172,686 

6568 

31*5 

Oats 

6885 

39-8 

Barley 

18.753 

711 

37-9 


Fruits in Principal Districts 



Acreage, 1918. 

" 

District. 


— 

Total. 


Bearing. 

Not Bearing. 


Nelson ... 

4252 

6000 

10,252 

Auckland 

3303 

3040 

6,343 

Otago 

2055 

2326 

4,381 

Hawke Bay 

1315 

948 

2,263 

Canterbury 

953 

81 1 

1,764 



New Guinea 
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NEW GUINEA 


The large island of New Guinea, which straggles east 
and west between long. 131 0 and 151° E., lying between 
the Equator and n° S., was formerly partitioned between 
Britain, Holland, and Germany. The Dutch territory 
lies west of long. 141° E. and comprises the whole 
of the western half of the island (see Vol. VII). In 1902, 
by letters patent, British New Guinea, or Papua, was 
transferred to the Commonwealth; in 1920 the German 
New Guinea, including adjacent islands south of the 
Equator, was also assigned to Australia, so that the 
whole of the eastern half of the island now forms a pos- 
session of the continent across the shallow Torres Strait 
and Arafura Sea. 

Population 

It is estimated that there are about 1000 Europeans in 
the territory. The native population is* probably not less 
than 250,000, and is classified roughly into Papuans and 
Melanesians. 

Surface 

The interior of the island appears to be mountainous, 
with numerous heights from 10,000 to 13,000 feet in 
height, e.g. Mounts Albert Edward, Victoria, Macgregor, 
&c. The mountains approach close to the north coast, 
where the harbours are few, and, as the island tapers east- 
ward, extend to the tip of the peninsula. There are limited 
lowlands in the peninsula region, but west of the Gulf of 
Papua there are wide palm-covered and luxuriant low- 
lands, drained by numerous voluminous rivers, which rise 
in the highlands and meander through the flats and man- 
grove swamps which lie behind the low coast-line. The 
principal rivers are the Fly (navigable for 500 miles), 
Banu, Turama, Ornate, Kikori, and Purari, presenting 
a series of intricate waterways, but which form the natural 
highways of the localities. Along the north coast, be- 
tween long. 141 0 and 145 0 , is an inhospitable stretch of 
country without any harbours; eastward the coastal strip 
varies from 60 to 100 miles in width, and possesses the 
harbours of Madang (Frederick Wilhelm’s Haven), Fisch 
Haven, Erima Haven, and Morobe (Adolph Haven). 
The most important river is the Sepik, which is navigable 
for over 250 miles. 

Climate 

The climate is tropical, with high temperatures and 
heavy rains associated with the north-west and south-east 
monsoons. The climate of the interior differs from that 
of the low-lying coastlands, receiving a heavier rainfall, 
hut the temperatures are modified by elevation. 

Products 

Such tropical products as coco-nuts, bananas, sago, 
yams, are grown by the natives. Planters are especially 


engaged in the culture of coco-nuts, rubber, and sisal- 
hemp, the areas under cultivation in Papua having been 
recently increased: in 1907 there were 1467 acres under 
plantations, in 1919 this had increased to 58,513 acres. 
European settlement — in Papua — has tended to concen- 
trate in the eastern part of the territory above the coast, 
especially in the Port Moresby district. This is due 
partly to the difliculty of access in the western region and 
everywhere i iand, and in part to the discovery of gold. 

Gold-mining is r the most important industry in the 
island. The Moresby Held attracted the first rush in 1877, 
but proved less valuable than was anticipated. Fresh 
fields were, however, soon discovered in the Louisiades 
and on Woodlark Island, and at the present day there are 
seven proclaimed goldfields in Papua. The production 
(alluvial and reef) varies considerably, but has decreased 
in recent years. 


Value of Gold Output, 1914-20 


Period. 


£■ 

I 9 I 4-5 


51,221 

1915-6 


43,248 

1916-7 


37,987 

1917-8 


32,931 

I9l8-9 


27,000 

1919-20 


21,747 


Extensive deposits of cupriferous ore have been dis- 
covered, but, owing to the difficulty of transport, only the 
richest fields arc worked. The principal region is at 
present the Astrolabe field. The output from the Dulmna 
mine is sent to Moresby and then shipped to Australia. 


Expokt of Copper Ore, 1916-20 


Period. 

Tons. 

Output. 

1916-7 

1323 

14,000 

1917-8 

.. 1 1 12 

11,570 

1918-9 

224 

1,600 

1919-20 

. . None. 



Other minerals are found, but oil is the only one of 
importance. Indications of the presence of oil have been 
found over an area 1000 sq. miles in extent, between 
Yule Island and Puran district, and borings have been 
undertaken (1920) on behalf of the Australian Govern- 
ment. 

Many different kinds of useful timber are included in 
the large forested areas in the island. Sandalwood is 
indigeneous and used for cabinet-work, while some ebony 
is exported. A few saw-mills have been established, 
but up to the present the sawn timber has been insufficient 
for the local demands, and quantities are imported from 
Australia. 

The value of the fish products exported from Papua 
amounted to £33,600 in 1918-9, and of this total nearly 
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Thousands of £ 



Exports of Papua, i 9 i S an d i 9 t 9 (in thousands of £) 


one-third was from the pear! fisheries. Other products 
included beche-de-mer, pearl, and trochus shells. 

The principal exports are copra, rubber, gold, and 
pearls: the imports are mainly manufactured articles 
required in a “new” country. The largest percentage 
of the trade is with Queensland and New South Wales- 
the chief ports are Port Moresby, Samarai, Daru, and 
Misima. 


Exiernal Trade of Papua for Five Years 

1914-9 



*914-5- 

1915-6. 

1916-7. 

1917-8. 

1918-9. 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

202,05? 

94,354 

£ 

223,040 

125,428 

£ 

271,640 

•56.535 

~£ 

285,792 

220,599 

£ 

258,112 

176,247 

Total 

296,409 

348,468 j 

428.175 

506,391 

434,359 


Government 

By proclamation of the Governor-General of Australia 
in 1906, British New Guinea was declared as the Terri- 


Papua, Area under Crops or Plantations, 
1918 


Crop. 

Coco-nuts ... 


Acres. 

43,560 

Rubber 


8,598 

Hemp 


5,824 

Coffee 

Other crops 


73 

458 

Total 


58,513 


tory of Papua, and passed under the administration of 
the Commonwealth, though it is not included in it. The 
Territory is controlled by an Executive Council consisting 
of six official members, and a Legislative Council, com- 
posed of the members of the Executive and three non- 
official members, who are nominated by the Governor- 
General of Australia. For local administration the 
country is subdivided into magisterial districts. Various 
missions are working in the area, and supplying elemen- 
tary education to the natives. Attendance is compulsory 
at these schools if English is taught. 
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Alsace-Lorraine, 1, 63, 72, 257. 
Alster R., i, no. 

Altai Mts., vi, 19; vii, 274. 

Altar, iv, 264. 

Altata, iii, 210. 

Altenburg, i, 215. 

Altona, i, 210. 

Allvatergebirge, ii, 26. 

Altyn Tagh, vii, 275. 

Aluta Valley, ii, 208. 

Amadeus, L., viii, 63. 

Amalfi, i, 132. 
Ama-no-Hashidate, vii, 64. 
Amanus, Mt., vi, 64, 79, 82. 
Amapala, iii, 272. 

Amara, vi, 112. 

Amarapoora, vii, 24, 25. 

Amasia, vi, 56. 

Amazon (Maraflon, Sol em Bens), 
R., iv, 103, 132, 270. 
Amazonas, iv, 131 (ill.), 145. 
Ambair, vi, 232. 

Ambato, iv, 98, 264. 

Ambemo R., viii, 126. 

Amboina or Amboyna, vii, 250. 
Amboine, i, 83. 

Ambrym, viii, 144. 

Amecameca, iii, 197 (ill.). 
Amelia I., iii, 229. 

Ameraca, iv, 76. 

America (Arctic), iii, 17-23; 
commercial and statistical, iii, 
241-2. 

143 
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America, Central — Bahr Tabariyeh 


America, Central, iii, 213-7. 

— North, iii, 1-16; area and 
population, iii, 2. 

— South, iv, 1-18. 

— Is. See Fanning Is. 
Amersfoort, i, 177. 

Amhara, v, 128. 

Amherst, iii, 48; vii, 22. 

Amida, vi, 80. 

Amiens, i, 70. 

Amirante I., v, 243. 

Ammerique, iii, 228. 

Ammon, Oasis of, v, 24. 

Amona, viii, 201. 

Amoy, vii, 69, 135. 

Amritsar, vi, 205, 216. 
Amsterdam, i, 174 (7//.), 248, 

263. 

— (Transvaal), v, 222. 

— Is., viii, 232. 

Amu-Daria (Oxus R.), vi, 25. 29, 
36, 37- 

Amur, vi, 13. M- 

— R., vi, 3, i3f 14. 15; vii, 270. 
Anadyr, vi, 14 

— R., vi, 14. 

Anah, vi, 106. 

Anahuac Plateau, iii, 185, 201. 
Anam. See Annum. 

Anamalai Hills, vi, 182. 

Anatolia, vi, 47, 54-68, 260. 
Ancon, iii, 236, 279. 

Ancona, i, 128. 

Ancud, iv, 228. 

Andalusia, i, 103, 106. 

Andaman Is., vi, 184, 279. 
Andarieh or Nusarieh, vi, 84. 
Andernach, i, 202, 

Andes Mts., iv, 1, 80, 89, 104. 
Andijan, vi, 37. 

Andkhui, vi, 173. 

Andorra, i, 99. 

Andros I., ii, 106; iv, 24, 241. 
Anegada, iv, 45. 

Aneiteum I., viii, 122. 

Angara (Upper Tunguska) R., 
vi, 16. 

Angers, i, 84. 

Angkor, vii, 183, 185 (ill.). 
Anglem, Mt., viii, 115. 
Anglesey, i, 251. 

Angmagssaht, iii, 243. 

Angola, v, 174, 205, 265 
Angoni, v, 168. 

Angora, vi, 50, 57. 

Angostura, iv, 76, 261. 
Angouleme, i, 82. 

Angra Pequena, v, 205. 
Angtong, vii, 151. 

Anguilla, iv, 250. 

Anhalt, i, 214- 
Anhui, vii, 267. 

Ani, vi, 72. 

Anjou, i, 84. 

Ankaratra Mts., v, 237. 
Ankober, v, 128. 

Anna Bon or Annabon, v, 118. 
Annam, vii, 169, 177-80, 276. 
Annan R., i, 250. 

Annapolis, iii, 47, 143. 

Annette I., iii, 30. 

Anoa or Sapiutan, vii, 248. 
Anping, vii, 69. 

Anson I., viii, 208. 
Antananarivo, v, 241 (ill.), 242* 
Antaragua Pass, iv, 114. 
Antarctic Region, viii, 229-36. 
Anti-Balkan Mts., ii, 124. 
Anti-Caucasus Mts., vi, 39. 
Anticosti, iii, 45. 

Antigua, iv, 45, 250. 

— Old (Guatemala), iii, 221. 
Anti- Lebanon Mts., vi, 82, 84. 
Antilles. See West Indies. 
Antinoe, v, 25. 

Antioch, vi, 82. 

Antioquia, iv, 86. 

Antipodes Is., viii, 115. 
Antisana, iv, 96, 264. 
Anti-Taurus Mts., vi, 54. 
Antivari, ii, 78. 

Antofagasta, iv, 120, 232, 274. 
Antung, vii, 151, 274* 


Antwerp, i, 157, 162, 163 (ill.), 
172, 260, 274 
Anuradhapura, vii, 12. 

Aorangi. See Cook , Alt. 

Aosta, i, 120. 

Apa R., iv, 165. 

Apamama or Apemama, viii, 
211 . 

Apcheron, ii, 226. 

Apennines, i, 1 17, 120, 126, 129. 
Apia, viii, 183. 

Appalachian, Mts., iii, 34, 261. 
Appenzell, i, 152. 

Approuage, iv, 255. 

Apulia, i, 133, 134, 271. 

Apure R., iv, 69, 258. 

Apurimac R., iv, 266. 

Aquileia, i, 140. 

Aquitaine Basin, i, 255. 

Arabia, vi, 115-36, 260, 266-7. 

— Felix, vi, 12 1. 

— Petraea, vi, 121. 

Arabistan or Khuzistan, vi, 158. 
Aracaju, iv, 149. 

Arad, ii, 41. 

Arafat, Mt., vi. 131. 

Arafura Sea, viii, 125. 

Aragon, i, 98. 

Araguaya, R., iv, 146, 162. 
Arakan, vii, 13, 257. 

Aral, S. of, vi, 25 
Aranjuez, i, 108. 

Ararat, viii, 43, 250. 

— Mt., vi, 44, 45 (ill.), 72. 

Aras (Araxes) R., vi, 39, 44, 71. 

72,138,152. 

Araucanians, iv, 220, 221 (ill.). 
Aravalli Hills, vi, 182. 

Arawaks, iv, 22. 

Araxes. See Aras. 

Arbroath, i, 48, 80. 

Arcadia, ii, 104. 

Archangel, ii, 165, 191 (ill.), 192. 
Archipelago (Chile), iv, 235-40. 
Arco, i, 139. 

Arcot, vi, 209. 

Arctic expeditions, iii, 18-21. 
Ardabil, vi, 153. 

Ardelan or Kurdistan, vi, 68. 
Ardennes, i, 70, 157, 165. 
Arecibo, iv, 39, 249. 

Arensburg, ii, 198. 

Arequipa, iv, 112, 267, 268. 
Argan, v, 66. 

Argana, vi, 74. 

Argel6s, i, 80. 

Argentina or Argentine Repub- 
lic, iv, 179-212; commercial 
and statistical, iv, 275-9. 
Argentino L., v, 240. 

Argonne, i, 70. 

Argos, ii, 102. 

Arguin, v, 97. 

Argun R., vi, 14. 

Argyll, i, 52. 

Argyrocastro, ii, 87. 

Arica, iv, 102, 115, 235. 

Arima, iv, 54, 254. 

Arimathea (Ramleh), vi, 94. 
Arizona, iii, 123, 126, 127. 
Arkansas, iii, 13 1. 

— R., iii, 13 1. 

Arlberg, ii, 12. 

Arles, i, 72 (ill.), 74, 76. 
Arlington, iii, 142. 

Arlon, i, 167. 

Armenia, ii, 115; vi, 44, 45, 46, 
68-81, 254, 259, 260. 

— (Salvador), iii, 274. 

Armenian Church, vi, 52, 68. 

— Monastery, vi, 69. 

Armidalc, viii, 247. 

Arnheim, i, 177 (ill.). 

— Prom., viii, 63. 

Amo R., i, 126. 

Arolla, i, 143 (ill.). 

Arrack, vi, 198. 

Arran, i, 148. 

Arras, i, 69. 

Arroux R., 74. 

Arrow L., iii, 89, 94. 

Arsinoe or Crocodilopolis, v, 23. 
Arta R., ii, 268. 


Arthur’s Pass, viii, 106. 

— Seat, i, 48, 59. 

Artibonite, iv, 245. 

Artois, i, 69. 

Aru Is., vii, 253. 

.Aruba, iv, 254. 

Arun R., vi, 13. 

Arundel, i, 6i. 

Aruwimi R., v, 180. 

Arva, ii, 30. 

Arzeilla, v, 71. 

Asaba, v, 258. 

Asama-yama, vii, 53 (ill.), 60, 
260. 

Asben or Air, v, 254. 

Ascalon (Askalan), vi, 100. 
Ascension, v, 175. 

— I. or Ponape, viii, 207. 
Aschaffenburg, i, 268. 

Ashanti Colony, v, 102, 108. 

— Expedition, v, 108. 

Ashantis, v, 107. 

Ashburton, viii, 107. 

— gold field, viii, 55. 

— R., viii, 56. 

Asia, vi, 1; commercial and sta- 
tistical, vi, 251-4. 

— Minor, vi, 47. 

— Russian Central, vi, 254, 
256-7. 

Asir, vi, 128, 266. 

Askabad, vi, 27. 

Askalan. See Ascalon. 

Asmara, v, 136. 

Aso-San, vii, 64. 

Aspinwall, iii, 234. 

Aspiring, Mt., viii, 112. 
Aspromonte, i, 134. 
Aspropotamos R., ii, 96, 104, 
264. 

Assam, vi, 204, 274, 278. 

Assegai, v, 184. 

Assen, i, 178. 

Asshur, vi, 109. 

Assiniboia, iii, 76. 

Assiniboine R., iii, 77, 256. 
Assiout or Assiut, v, 6, 25, 26, 
28. 

Assouan or Assuan, v, 6, 27 (ill.), 
28, 30, 261. 

Astara, vi, 1 53. 

Asterabad, Astrabad, or Bender- 
i-Gez, vi, 1 53. 

Asti, i, 271. 

Astoria, iii, 129. 

Astrakhan, ii, 190, 273. 

Astrolabe B., viii, 132. 

Asturias, i, 97. 

Asulkan Glacier, iii, 95. 
Asuncion, iv, 172 (ill.), 28 2. 
Atbara R. (Black Nile), v, 34. 
Athabasca, iii, 76. 

— L., iii, 101, 259. 

— R., iii, 101. 

Athabascans, iii, 6. 

Athens, ii, 95 (ill.), 99. 

Athi, v, 1 51. 

Athol (N.Z.), viii, 109. 

— (Scotland), i, 48. 

Athos Mt., ii, 98. 

Atimaono, viii, 196. 

Atitlan, iii, 214 (ill.), 220, 223 
(ill.), 270. 

— L. of, iii, 220 (ill.), 270. 
Atlanta, iii, 263. 

Atlas Mts., v, 39, 55, 65, 72. 
Atrato R., iv, 79, 88, 261. 

Atrek, R., vi, 138. 

Attaran R., vii, 21. 

Attica, ii, 97, 264. 

Atuona, viii, 201. 

Atures, iv, 258. 

Aube, i, 86. 

Auckland, viii, 88, 96, 265. 

— Is., viii, 1 15, 1 16. 

Aude R., i, 79. 

Augsburg, i, 220. 

Augusta (Maine), iii, 263. 

— R., viii, 132. 

Aujila, v, 250. 

Auleata, vi, 35, 259. 

A ullages (Aufiaguas) or Poopoo 

L., iv, 1 14, 270. 


Aurangabad, vi, 207. 

Auray, i, 84. 

Aussig, ii, 23. 

Austerlitz, ii, 26. 

Austin, iii, 13 1, 

Austral or Tubuai Is., viii, 202. 
Australasia, viii, 1-4. 

Australia, viii, 5-10, 12-29; com- 
mercial and statistical survey, 
viii, 237-244. 

— (South), viii, 48-50, 237, 238, 

— (Western), viii, 51-6, 237, 
238, 260-2. 

Australian Alps, viii, 6, 38, 245. 

— aborigines, viii, 20-4, 237. 
Austria (German), ii, 7-19. 
Austro-Hungarian Empire (late), 

ii, 1-6; commercial and sta- 
tistical, ii, 251-4. 

Autun, i, 74. 

Auvergne Mts., i, 80, 82. 

Ava, vii, 24. 

Avalon Pen., iii, 106. 
Avellaneda, iv, 277. 

Avernus, L., i, 132. 

Avezzano, i, 127. 

Avignon, i, 76, I2> 

Avila, i, 109. 

Avon R. (England), 42. 

— (N.Z.), viii, 107. 

Avranches, i, 85. 

Awe, v, 258. 

Axum, v, 128. 

Ayacucho, iv, 114, 268. 
Aymaras, iv, 90. 

Ayr, i, 61. 

Ayuthia, vii, 189, 194. 
Azairbijan or Azerbijan, vi, 45, 
46, 152, 258, 259. 

Azamor, v, 72. 

Azazia, v, 44. 

Azerbijan. See Azairbijan. 
Azores, i, 116; v, 273. 

Azov, Sea of, ii, 164, 216; vi, 39. 
Aztec Calendar Stone, iii, 205. 


Baalbek or Heliopolis, vi, 87 

(ill.). 

Babel. Tower of, vi, 106. 
Bab-el-Mandeb Str., v, 136; vi, 
i 2 6 . 

Babeltaob, viii, 206. 

Babis, vi, 143, 144. 

Babylon, vi, 106. 

Bacchus Marsh, viii, 40. 

Backs R., iii, 241. 

Bactria, vi, 29, 173. 

Badajoz, i, 106. 

Badakshan, vi, 173, 270. 

Baden (Aargau), i, 153. 

— (Germany), i, 194* 
Baden-Baden, 1, 196. 
Badenweiler, i, 196. 

Bad Lands, iii, 123. 

Baffin Land, iii, 100, 241. 

Baffo, vi, 67 (ill.). 

Bagamoyo, v, 266. 

Bagdad, vi, 50, 79, 82, no, in 
(ill.), 125, 267, 268. 

— (Mexico), iii, 210. 

— (Tasmania), viii, 45. 
Bagnfcres, i, 79- 

Bahama or Lucayan Is., iv, 20, 
24-6, 25 (ill.); commercial 
and statistical, iv, 241-2. 
Bahia, iv, 150* 282, 284. 

— Blanca, iv, 191, 204, 277 • 

— de Jagua, iv, 243. 

— Honda, iv, 243* 

— Nueva, iv, 215* 

Bahrein Is., vi, 125, 267. 

Bahr el Ghazal, v, 37, 89. 

Bahr el Jebel. See Nile R. 
Bahr-el-Tabariye. See Sea of 

Galilee. 

Bahr Lut. See Dead Sea. 

Bahr Tabariyeh. See Sea of 
Galilee. 
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Baikal, L. — Bodpals 


Baikal, L., vi, 15, 16. 

Baima, v, 105. 

Baireuth, i, 28. 

Baimsdale, viii, 43. 

Baker, Mt., m, 96. 

Bakhchi-serai, 11, 214 (*//-) 
Bakhtiari, vi, 158* 

Bakony Forest, ii, 37, 257- 
Baku, ii, 191. 226; vi, 42, 4: 

{ill), 45, 46. 

Bala, v, 118. 

Balaclava, 11, 213, 210 {til.). 
Balaton, L., ii, 37. 

Balbi, Mt., viii, 140. 

Balboa, iii, 236, 279- 
Bale. See Basel. 

Balearic Is., i, ioi, 136. 

Bali (Dutch East Indies), vii 
212, 222, 251, 283. 

Balize. See Belize. 

Balkan Mts., ii, 45, 129. 

— Peninsula, ii, 45. 

Balkash, L., vi, 24, 252. 

Balkh, vi, 173. 

Ballarat, viii, 41, 42 {ill), 252. 
Ballon d ’Alsace, i, 72. 

Baltic Provinces, ii, 196-202, 
197 {ill), 198 {ill). 

Baltimore, iii, 143, 261. 

Baluchis, vi, 174. 

Baluchistan, vi, 137, 174-6, 

270-1, 278. 

Bamboo, vi, 246; vii, 7. 
Bamfcorough, i, 46. 

Bammako or Bammaku, v, 96. 
Bamoun, v, 117. 

Bampur, vi, 162. 


Barking, i, 55. 

Barkul, vii, 159. 

Barmen, i, 204. 

Barnaul, vi, 19, 255. 

Barnet, i, 55. 

Baroda, vi, 206, 236, 278. 
Barotseland, v, 185. 
Barquisimeto, iv, 76. 

Barra do Rio Negro or Manaos, 
iv, 145, 284. 

Barrackpore, vi, 220. 
Barranquilla (Sabanilla), iv, 77 
(ill), 85 (ill)., 88, 261. 

Barren Grounds, iii , 99. 

Barrero Grande, iv, 282. 

Barrie, iii, 65. 

Barrier Range, viii, 36. 

Barrios, iii, 221. 

Barron R., viii, 61. 
Barrow-in-Furness, i, 45. 
Barrow Pt., hi, 241. 

— R., i, 51. 

Bartica Grove, iv, 60, 256. 

Basel (Bale), i, 152, 153, 264, 
265. 

Bashan, vi, 92. 

Basile, v, 1 18. 

Basilicata, i, 133. 

Basque Provinces, i, 96. 
Basques, i, 96. 

Basra. See Bassora. 

Bass Str., viii, 6. 

Bassano, i, 139. 

Bassein, vii, 14, 22, 257, 259. 
Basse-terre (Guadeloupe) iv, 
250. 

Basse-Terre (St. Kitts), iv, 250. 


— R., vi, 162. 

Banana (Congo State), v, 178, 
264. 

Bananas grown in British Hon- 
duras, iii, 269; Bermudas, iii, 
280; Cuba, iv, 243; Jamaica, 
iv, 247; Leeward Is., iv, 250; 
Bolivia, iv, 270; Brazil, iv, 283. 
Banat, ii, 41, 135, 269. 

Banca, vii, 283. 

Banda Is., vii, 250. 

Banda Oriental, iv, 173. 

Banff, iii, 86. 

— Springs, iii, 86. 

Bangalore, vi, 209. 

Banghui, v, 172. 

Bangkok, vii, 189 (ill), 193 (ill), 
202 . 

Bangweolo L., v, 166, 170. 

Bani R., v, 94. 

Banjaluka, ii, 69. 

Banjarmasin or Banjermasin, vii, 
Banjong, vii, 222. [232. 

Banka 1., vii, 283. 

Banks Is., vii, 227, 228; viii, 124, 

Bants Pen., viii, 107. 
Bannockburn, i, 45. 

Bantam, vii, 216. 

Bantry Bay, i, 51. 

Bantus, v, 158, 162, 203, 206. 
Banyan, vi, 245; vii, 7. 

Baobab, v, 141 (ill), 237. 

Baraca, iv, 243. 

Barada R., vi, 88. 

Baragan, ii, 133. 

Baraka R., v, 136. 

Baranquilla, iv, 17 (ill). 
Baranyia, ii, 259. 

Barbados, iv, 50; commercial 
and statistical, iv, 252-3. 
Barbareta I., iii, 272. 

Barbary States, v, 39, 250. 
Barberton, v, 219, 222. 

Barbuda, iv, 46, 250. 

Barcelona, i 98, 99 (ill), 248. 

(Venezuela), iv, 76. 

Bar&ges, i, 79. 

Bareilly or Bareli, vi, 204. 
Barfrush, vi, 154 269. 

Bari delle Puglie, i, 134. 

Banma R., iv, 60, 255. 

Banngo, L., v, 265. 

Banto R., vii, 229. 

Banca (Cyrenaica), v, 45. 

— Pen., v, 250. 


I Bassora or Basra, vi, 80, 113. 

! 125, 267, 268. 

: Bastaards, v, 206. 

, Bastei, i, 214, 215 (ill). 

; Bastia, i, 79. 

! Bastinado, vi, 145, 146 (ill). 

I Basutoland, v, 211, 212, 272. 
Bata, v, 118. 

Batanga, v, 265. 

Batavia, vii, 216, 218, 219 (HI) 
284. 

Bath, i, 60. 

— (Jamaica), iv, 44. 

Bathurst (N.S.W.), vii, 34, 247. 

— (Senegambia), v, 98. 

— C., iii, 241. 

, Batna, v, 58. 

; Baton Rouge, iii, 130. 

: Batoum, ii, 220; vi, 42, 43 » 46, 

I 257- 

i Battaks, vii, 126. 

Battambong, vii, 194. 

: Battleford, iii, 81. 

; Battle Harbour, iii, 108 (ill). 
Bau, viii, 1 56. 

Bautzen, i, 214. 

Bavaria, i, 185, 187, IQ4> 216-24 

(ill). 

Baveno, i, 121 (ill). 

Bawdwin, vii, 258. 

Bayazid Pass, vi, 152. 

Bay of Islands, viii, 96. 
Bayonne, i, 80. 

Beachport, viii, 257. 
Beaconsfield (C. Colony), v, 225. 

— (Tasmania), viii, 47- 
Beagle Channel, iv, 240. 

Bearn, i, 79, 80. 

Beaucaire, i, 76. 

Beaufort Sea, iii, 241. 

— West, v, 232. 

Beauport, iii, 54. 

Beche de Mer, vii, 235- 
Bcchuanaland, v, 206, 208, 209, 

268. 

Bedouins, vi, 84, 88, 116, 117, 
118,119(1//.). 

Bedouin women, vi, 117 (ill). 
Beechworth, viii, 252. 
Beersheba, vi, 100. 

Begbie, Mt., iii, 94. 

Beha, vi, 144. 

Behar, ii, 268; vi, 204, 278. 
Behring Sea, vi, 14. 

— Str., iii, 28; vi, 8, 13, 246. 
Beilan, vi, 82. 


Beira (Portugal), i, 116. 

— (Portuguese E. Africa), v, 
168, 187, 267. 

Beirut (Beyrout), vi, 51, 82, 83, 
84, 87, 264. 

Bela, vi, 176. 

Belem (Para), iv, 146. 

— (Portugal), i, 1 13. 

Belfast, i, 52 (ill), 53, 60. 

— (Transvaal), v, 222. 

Belgium, i, 159-167; commer- 
cial and statistical, i, 259-61. 

Belgrade, ii, 41 , 49 (ill), 54 (ill), 
269. 

Belize or Balize, iii, 215, 217, 
269. 

Bell I., iii, 106. 

Bellamar, iv, 33. 

Bellary, vi, ?c . 

Belle Isle (France), i, 84. 
Belle-Isle Str., iii, 108, 246, 
259- 

Beilenden Ker Ra., viii, 61. 
Belleville, iii, 60. 

Bellinzona, i, 154. 

Bello Horizonte, iv, 152. 

Ben Lomond, i. 48. 

-- (N.S.W.), viii, 34. 

(New Zealand), viii, 112. 

(Tasmania), viii, 45 

- More, (Perth) 1. 49. 

-- Nevis, i, 4X, 49. 

(New Zealand), viii, 112. 

Benares, vi, 195. 204, 22S, 229 
i (ill). 

Bencoolen or Ben* jlen, vii, 224. 
Pender, ii, 136. 

— Abbas, vi, 161. 

Bender-i-Gez. See Astrabad. 
Bendigo, viii, 42, 252. 

Benevento, i, 131 

Bengal, vi, 179 87, 203 

— B. of, vi, ?So. 

— States, vi, 218. 

Benghazi, v, 44. 45. 

Benguella, v, 174, 265. 

Beni, R., iv, 116, 267. 

— Hassan v, 2 s 

— M’zab, v, 60. 

Benin, v, 102, iii. 

— Bight of, v, 1 xo. 

Benkulcn. See Bencoolen. 

Benue R., v, 92, 1 1 5- 
Bequia, iv, 50. 

Berar, vi, 205. 

Berat, ii, 86. 

Berauan R., ii, 254-5- 
Berber, v, 33. 

Berbera, v, 134, 263. 

Berbice (New Amsterdam) iv. 
60. 

— R., iv, 59, 255. 

Berchtesgaden, i, 220. 

Beresina R., 11, 200. 

Bergama, vi, 62. 

Bergen, ii, 242, 243, 281. 

op-Zoom, i, 176. 

Berkshire, i, 37. 

Berlin, i, 225, 226 (ill). 

— (Guiana), iv, 60. 

— (Ontario), iii, 64. 

• — Haven, viii, 132. 

Bermejo or Vermejo R., iv, 164, 
194, 207. 

Bermudas, iii, 239-40; commer- 
cial and statistical, iii, 280. 
Bern or Berne, i, 148, 153 (ill.), 
265. 

Bemcastel, i, 202. 

Bernese Oberland, i, 143- 
Bern, i, 82. 

Berwick, i, 46. 

Besanpon, i, 74. 

Besika B., vi, 59. 

Beskid Mts., ii, 271. 

Bessarabia, ii, 134. *35. 21 L 269. 
Bethany, vi, 99. 

Bethel, vi, 92. 

Bethlehem, vi, 99. 

Bethsaida, vi, 91. 

Betsileos, v, 243- 
Betsimisarakas, v, 238. 

Betsy Cove, viii, 232. 


Bex, i, 153. 

Beyrout, Beyrut. See Beirut. 
Beziers, i, 79. 

Bezingi, ii, 223 (ill). 

Bhamo, vii, 22, 26, 257. 

Bhang, vi, 198. 

! Bhutan, vi, 204. 

| Biafra, Bight of, v, no. 

I Biala, ii, 152. 
j Bialistock, ii, 200. 

' Biarritz, 1, 80. 
i Bible, Armenian, vi, 69. 
i Bida, v, 1 12. 

I Bidassoa, i, 96. 

! Bielitz, ii, 26, 152. 

: Bienne, L. of, C 146. 
j Biggarsberg, v, 216. 

; Bihe, Plateau of, v, 265. 

Biiapur, vi, 234. 

Bilbao, i, 96. 

Billiton, vii, 228, 283. 

Bima, vii, 252. 

Bimlipatam, vi, 208. 

Bindrabund, vi. 228. 

Bingen, i, 186 (ill), 201 (ill). 
Bingerville, v, 107. 

Biobio R., iv, 228. 

Bir or Biredjik, vi, 80. 

Birds’ Nest Is., vii, 22. 

Birds’ nests, vii, 22, 234. 

: Biredjik or Bir, vi, 106. 

! Birkenhead, i, 57, 60. 

— (N.Z.), viii, 96. 

Birmingham, i, 41, 58, 60. 

Birs Nimrod, vi, 107. 

Bisayans (Vi&ayans), vii, 238. 
Biscay, i, 96, 268. 

Biskra, v, 56, 58, 59, 60 77, 252- 
! Bismarck Is , viii, 132, 136. 

— (New Britain) Arch., viii, 206. 
Bismarckburg, v, 108. 

Bissagos Arch, or Is., v, 104. 
Bithynia, vi, 57. 

Bitlis, vi, 75 (ill). 

Biwa L., vii, 62. 

Bizerta, v, 49, 253. 

Black Forest (Schwarzwald), i, 
185, 194, 201. 

— Growler Geyser, iii, 137 (ill). 

— Hills, iii, 123. 

— Lake, iii, 253- 

— Mt. (C. Colony), v, 227. 

— Mt. (Tripoli), v, 44- 

— Mts. (N. Carolina), iii, 120. 

— Nile. See Atbara. 

— R. (Jamaica), iv, 40. 

R. (Tongking), vii. 180. 

- Sea, vi, 44, 57. 

“ Rlackiellows ”, viii, 20, 21 

(ill). 

Blackheath (N.S.W.), viii, 32. 
Blackpool, i, 44, 60. 
Blaguvestchensk, vi, 14. 
Bhnkenbergh, i, 165, 208, 216. 
Blansko, ii, 255. 

Blantyre (Africa), v, 166, »68. 
Blau R., i, 220. 

Blenheim, viii, 105, 108. 

Blida or Blidah, v, 58, 60. 
Bloemfontein, v, 223, 234, 270. 
Blois, i, 83. 

Blomidon, C., iii, 47. 

Blue L. (Koko Nor), vii, 161. 

— Bath, viii, 102. 

— Mountain Peak, iv, 40, 44, 
247. 

— Mts. (Australia), viii, 245. 

— Mts. (India). See Nilgiri Hills. 

— Mts. (Jamaica), iv, 247. 

— Mts. (N.S.W.), viii, 30, 32, 
34- 

— Nile R., v, 34, 122. 

— R. See Yangtsekiang. 
Bluefields, iii, 229 (ill). 

— R., iii, 225. 275- 
Bluff Harbour, viii, 109. 
Blumenau, iv, 160. 

Boa Vista, iv, 149. 

Boca del Agua, iv, 40. 

Bocas del Toro, iii, 234, 279 
Bodensee, i, 154, 195. 

Bodethal, i, 206 (ill.). 

Bodpals, vii, 161. 
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Boers, v, 193-4, 217, 218 (ill.), 
223. 

Bogador C., v, 72. 

Bog of Allen, i, 51. 

Bogong, Mt., viii, 41, 250. 
Bogota (Santa F6 de), iv, 66 (ill.), 
83 (ill.), 262. 

Bogota or Funza R., iv, 84. 
Bohea Mts., vii, 136. 

Bohemia, i, 185, 218; ii, 19-25. 
_ 153 - 4 . 

Bohio, 111, 279* 

Bohmerwald, i, 185. 

Bohol I., vii, 285. 

Bois-le-Duc, i, 176. 

Bokhara (Bactria), vi, 24, 25, 29, 
30, 31 (ill.), 254. 257. 

Bolan Pass, vi, 172, 270. 
Bolgrad, ii, 136. 

Bolivar, iv, 259. 

Bolivia, iv, 1 1 5-24 ; commercial 
and statistical, iv, 270-2. 
Bologna, i, 125, 126. 

Boma, v, 264. 

Bomarsund, ii, 194. 

Bombala, viii, 37. 

Bombay, vi, 203, 221, 223 (ill.), 
272, 276, 278. 

— States, vi, 206. 

Bona, v, 252. 

Bonaberi, v, 1 16. 

Bonaca I., iii, 272. 

Bonaire (Buen Ayre), iv, 254. 
Bonanza, iii, 102. 

Bonavista C., iii, 259. 

Bdne, v, 56. 

Bone Cave, viii, 32. 

Bonifacio, Straits of, i, 137. 
Bonin (Ogasawara) Is., vii, 27, 
66; viii, 208. 

Bonn, i, 186, 202. 

Bonnington Falls (B.C.), iii, 95 

07/.). 

Bonny, v, 1 1 1 . 

— R., v, 115. 

Boothia Pen., in, 100, 241. 
Boppard, i, 261. 

Boppy Mt., viii, 75 (ill.). 
Bora-Bora, viii, 197. 

Bordeaux, i, 66, 80. 

Bordighera, i, 122. 

Boreida, vi, 128. 


Borgo, 1, 139. 

Booom, vi, 43. 

Borkum, i, 208. 

Borneo, vii, 206, 208, 212, 213, 
229-35; commercial and sta- 
tistical, vii, 284-5. 

— (British), geographical and 
commercial, vii, 283-4, 285, 
286. 

— (Dutch), vii, 283, 287. 

— (North), vii, 284, 286. 

Bornu, v, 89. 

Boro-bodor, vii, 222, 223 (ill.). 
Borodino R., ii, 188. 
Borrowdale, i, 45. 

Bosna R., ii, 68. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, ii, 67-72, 

69 (ill.), 259. 

Bosphorus, ii, 112; vi, 57. 

Bosra or Bozrah, vi, 87. 

Bostan, vi, 271. 

Boston (Mass.), iii, 147, 261. 
Botafoga Bay, iv, 153 (ill.). 
Botany Bay, viii, 30, 245. 
Bothnia, G. of, ii, 230. 

Botzen, ii, 14. 

Bougainville, viii, 139. 

Bougie, v, 55, 56. 

Boulder City, viii, 55. 

Boulogne, i, 69. 

Bounty Is., viii, 115. 

Bourbon I. (Reunion), v, 244 
246. 

Bourbonnais, i, 82. 
Bourbonne-les-Bains, i, 72. 
Bourgas, ii, 126. 

Bourges, i, 82. 

Bourget, i, 76. 

Bounce, viii, 34, 246. 
Boumabat, vi, 60, 61. 
Bournemouth, i, 60. 


Bow R. iii, 86. 

Bowen (Queensland), viii, 60, 

255. 

Boxers, vii, 87, 89. 

Boyne, i, 51. 

Bozrah. See Bosra. 

Brabant, i, 158, 161, 164, 260, 
261. 

Bradford, i, 60. 

Braga, i, 116. 

Braganza, i, 1 16. 

Brahmans, vi, 187. 

Brahmaputra R., vi, 179, 204; 
vii, 257. 

Brahuis, vi, 174. 

Braila, ii, 133, 269. 

Brandenburg, i, 225. 

Brandon, iii, 78. 

Brantford, iii, 64. 

Bras d’Or, iii, 48, 248. 

Brava, v, 13 1. 

Brazil, iv, 125-64; commercial 
and statistical, iv, 282-5. 
Brazza L., ii, 75. 

Brazzaville, v, 178, 265. 
Bread-fruit, vii, 221; viii, 164. 
Brische de Roland, i, 79. 

Brecon Beacons, i, 43. 

Breda, i, 176. 

Bremen, i, 187, 209. 
Bremerhaven, i, 209. 

Brenner Pass, i, 120, 139; ii, 13, 
252. 

Brenta R., i, 139. 

Brescia, i, 123. 

Breslau, i, 234, 235 (HI.). 

Brest, i, 84. 

Brest-Litovsk, ii, 156, 200. 
Breves, iv, 147. 

Bridgetown (Australia), viii, 261 . 

— (Barbados), iv, 51 (ill.), 252. 
Brienz L., i, 154. 

Brighton, i, 44. 

— (Tasmania), viii, 45. 

— (Victoria), viii, 40. 

Brindisi, i, 134. 

Brisbane, viii, 59, 241, 254. 
Briseiki, i, 140. 

Bristol, i, 42, 60. 

Britain (Great) and Ireland, i, 
29-62: commercial and sta- 
tistical, i, 250-5. 

Britannia Mt., viii, 134. 

British Central Africa, v, 166. 

— Columbia, iii, 89-98; com- 
mercial and statistical, iii, 
257-8. 

— East Africa, v, 266. 

— North Borneo Company, vii, 
233- 

Brittany, i, 66, 67, 84, 255. 
Brixen, ii, 14. 

Brixton, i, 44. 

Brock, i, 174. 

Brocken, i, 185, 208. 

Brod, ii, 62. 

Brody, ii, 154. 

Brohlthal, i, 202. 

Broken B., viii, 32, 245. 

— Hill, v, 170, 186; viii, 36, 50, 
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— Veldt, v, 217. 

Bromberg, ii, 160. 

Brooke (Sir J.), vii, 233. 
Brooklyn, iii, 144. 

Broome, viii, 56. 

Broughton B., vii, 77. 

Brown, Mt. (Canada), iii, 88. 
Brownson Deep, iv, 24. 

Bruges, i, 74, 164, 260. 

Brunei, vii, 232, 233. 283. 286. 
Briinn, ii, 26, 255. 

Brunner L., viii, 106. 

Brunswick, i, 207. 

— Pen., iv, 238. 

Brusa or Brussa. vi, 58, 260. 
Brussels, i, 161 (ill.), 162, 164, 
248, 260. 

Bucaramanga, iv, 86, 262. 
Bucharest, ii, 131, 132 (ill.). 
Buckingham, i, 37. 

Buda Pesth, ii, 38, 39 (ill.), 248, 
258. 


Buddha, vii, 161. 

Buddhism, vi, 189; vii, 27, 30, 
39, 43. 161. 

Buddhist temples, vi, 192; vu, 

58. 

Budwcis, ii, 255; iii, 23. 

Buea, v, 116. 

Buen Ayre. See Bonaire. 
Buenaventura, iv, 87, 88. 

Buenos Ayres (Aires), iv, 185-91 , 
186 (ill.), 204, 277. 

L.j iv, 214. 

Buffalo, iii, 133 (ill.), 134, 261, 

— (Australian Alps), viii, 41. 

— R., v, 232. 

Bug R., ii, 156, 164, 270. 

Bugis, vii, 246, 252. 

Buitenzorg, vii, 219, 221 (HI.). 
Bukama, v, 186. 

Bukoba, v, 155. 

Bukowina, ii, 134, 140 (HI.), 
269. 

Bulama, v, 104. 

Bulawayo, v, 200, 202. 

Buleleng, vii, 251. 

Bulgar Dagh, vi, 260. 

Bulgaria, ii, 1 17-26; commercial 
and statistical, ii, 265-7; m. ii, 
266. 

Bulhar, v, 134, 263. 
Bulla-Bulling, viii, 54. 

Bunbury, viii, 56, 261. 
Bundaberg, viii, 60, 254. 
Bundelcund, vi, 205. 

Bungo Channel, vii, 64. 
Bunker’s Hill, iii, 148. 

Eunyoro, v, 161. 

Bu-Regreg R., v, 72. 
Burghersdorp, v, 232. 

Burgos, i, 109. 

Burgundy, i, 63, 66, 73, 82, 120. 
Burketown, viii, 61. 

Burma, vi, 204, 254; vii, 13-20; 
commercial and statistical, vii, 
259-60. 

Burmese women, vii, 1 5 (ill.), 16. 
Burnett R., viii, 60. 
Burra-Burra, viii, 50. 

Burrard Inlet, iii, 96. 
Burrenjuck, viii, 36. 

Buru, vii, 250. 

Buryats, vi, 5. 

Bushire, vi, 160, 269. 

Bushmen, v, 189, 231. 
Bushveldt, v, 217, 269. 

Busi I., ii, 75. 

Busoga, v, 161. 

Bussaco, i, 1 14. 

Bussclton, viii, 56. 

Butte City, iii, 262. 

Buzen, ii, 69. 

Bwana, v, 186. 

Bygdoe, ii, 241. 

Byron I., iv, 257. 

Bytown, iii, 57. 


c 


Cabedello, iv, 148. 

Cabinda, v, 171, 174, 179. 

Cabot Str., iii, 108. 

Cabrera, i, 101. 

Cabul. See Kabul. 
Cacahuamilpa, iii, 208. 

Caceres, i, 106; iv, 164, 267. 
Cacheo R., v, 104. 

Cacoaca Mt., iv, 270. 

Cacouna, iii, 55. 

Cactus, iii, 194. 

Cacuta, iv, 86, 262. 

Cadiz (Cades), i, 104. 

Caen, i, 85. 

Caerphilly, i, 61. 

Cassarea (Anatolis). See the 
modern spelling, Kaisariyeh. 
— (Palestine), vi, 90, 92. 
Cagliari, i, 136. 

Caicos Is., iv, 24, 246. 

Caicus (Bakir) R., vi, 62. 

“ Caigo-o-no-caigo ”, iv, 39. 
Cairns, viii, 60, 254. 


Cairo, v, z (ill.), 12, 17, 18, iq 
(ill.), 20, 25 (HI.), 260. 

— (Illinois), iii, 132. 

Caithness, i, 49. 

Cajamarca, iv, 1 1 4. 

Calabria, i, 133. 

Calais, i, 69. 

Calamar, iv, 88. 

Calcutta, vi, 203, 220, 221 (ill.), 
253. 272, 276. 

Caldera, iv, 228. 

Caledon, v, 270. 

— R., v, 1 17. 

Calgary, iii, 84, 258. 

Cali, iv, 87, 262. 

Calicut, vi, 209. 

California, iii, 127-8. 

— G. of, iii, 196. 

— (Lower), iii, 186, 210. 

Callao, iv, 70, no, 267, 268. 
Calvados, i, 86. 

Calvi, i, 79. 

Cam R., i, 42. 

Camargue, i, 76. 

Cambay, G. of, vi, 182. 
Cambodia, vii, 169, 183-7, 276. 

— L. of, vii, 183. 

Cambrai, i, 70. 

Cambridge (U.S.A.), iii, 148. 

— (New Zealand), viii, 98. 

— G., viii, 6, 56, 261. 
Cameroons, v, 116-7. 

Cameroon Peak, v, 1 17. 

— R., v, 117. 

Campagna, i, 130. 

Campania (Italy), i, 13 1, 132. 
Campaspe R. (Victoria), viii, 

251. 

Campeachy. See Campeche. 
Campbell Is., viii, 1 t6. 
Campbelltown (N.S.W.), viii, 


33- 

— (N.Z.), viii, 109. 

— (Tasmania), viii, 47. 
Campeche, iii, 21 1. 

— B. or G., iii, 210. 

Camphor, vii, 54, 144, 228. 
Campinas, iv, 158. 

Campine, i, 157, 176, 186. 
Campione, i, 1 54. 

Campo R., v, 118. 

Campos, iv, 156. 

Cana (Palestine), vi, 92. 

Canada, iii, 33-44; winter sport 
in, iii, 34; commercial and 
statistical, iii, 246-8. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, iii, 42, 

66 , 68 . 

Canary Is., v, 75, 273. 

Canberra, viii, 37. 

Cannes, i, 78. 

Cannstadt, i, 186. 

Canossa, ii, 75. 

Canouan, iv, 50. 

Canso, Gut of, iii, 48, 246. 
Cantabria, i, 96. 

Cantabrian Mts., i, 96. 
Canterbury, i, 60. 

— (N.Z.), viii, 105, to6. 

— Plains, viii, 106, 266. 

Canton, vii, 92, 138, 139 (ill.), 

272. 

— R., vii, 138. 

Cape Breton I., iii, 48, 248. 

— Catoche, iii, 21 1. 

— Coast Castle, v, 107. 

— Colony, v, 227-36; commer- 
cial and statistical, v, 270-2. 

— Flattery, iii, 59. 

— Hayti, Cap Haitien or Le 
Cap, iv, 37. 

— Horn, i, 137. 

— Race, iii, 105. 

— Ray, iii, 106. 

— Sable, iii, 121. 

— St. James, vii, 182. 

— Town, v, 195 (ill.), 234, 271. 

— Verde Is., v, 76, 273. 

— York Pen., viii, 57, 132. 
Capernaum, vi, 91. 

Cap Haitien, iv, 37, See Cape 
Hayti. 

Capodistria, i, 140. 



Capri, 1, 13 *• 

Capua, i, 131- 

Caracas, iv, 71 (*#•). 73 (*#•)» 75. 
26°. 

Carahuairazo, iv, 264. 

Caratasca Lagoon, iii, 224. 
Caraya Vuelta, iv, 172. 

Carbet Mt., iv, 251. 

Carbonico, iv, 243- 
Carcados Is., v, 248. 
Carcassonne, i, 79- 
Cardamom Hills, vi, 182. 
Cardenas, iv, 33, 243- 
Cardiff, i, 42, 60, 252. 

Cardwell, viii, 60. 

Caria, vi, 63. 

Caribbean Sea, iv, 1, 79. 
Caribbee Is., iv, 10, 44. 

Cariboo Mts., iii, 89. 

Carinthia, ii, 17. 

Carlisle, i, 251. 

— B., iv, 51. 

Carlsbad, ii, 23 (ill.), 24. 
Carlscrona, ii, 237. 

Carlsruhe, i, 198. 

Carlstadt, ii, 62. 

Carmel, Mt., vi, 89, 90, 92. 
Carmelites, vi, 90. 

Carmen, iii, 267. 

— de Patagones, iv, 214. 

Carnac, i, 84, 85 (ill.) 

Carnarvon (Australia), viii, 56. 
Carnatic, vi, 182, 208. 

Carniola, ii, 17, 63, 67, 259. 
Carolina (U.S.A.), iii, 120. 
Caroline Is., vii, 266; viii, 206. 
Caroni R. (Trinidad), iv, 54. 

(Venezuela), iv, 69, 258. 

Carpathian Mts., ii, 27, 30, 164. 
Carpentaria, Gulf of, viii, 6, 61, 

63. 

Carrara, i, 126. 

Carse of Gowrie, i, 48. 
Cartagena (Colombia), iv, 88, 
262. 

— (Spain). See Carthagena. 
Cartago, iii, 231, 277; iv, 87. 
Carterton or Cartertown, viii, 

103. 

Carthage, site of, v, 48. 
Carthagena, i, 101. 

Casa Blanca (Dar-el-beida), v, 
72, 252. 

Cascade Mts., iii, 129, 262. 

— Ra., iii, 127. 

Cascaes, i, 113. 

Caserta, i, 131. 

Cashel, Rock of, i, 61. 

Cashmere, vi, 180, 206. See 

Kashmere. 

Casiquiari R., iv, 69, 258. 
Caspian Sea, ii, 190; vi, 25. 
Cassel, i, 205. 

Cassiquiare. See Casiquiari R. 
Cassowary, vii, 249. 
Castelnuovo, ii, 77. 

Castile, i, 106. 

Castlemaine, viii, 43, 252. 
Castleton (Jamaica), iv, 44. 
Castries, iv, 252. 

Cat I., iv, 24. 

Catalonia, i, 98. 

Catamarca, iv, 208. 

Catania, i, 136. 

Catanzaro,i, 134. 

Cataract Gorge, viii, 47. 
Catastrophe, C., viii, 257. 
Catatumbo R., iv, 258. 

Cathay, a vii, 81. 

Cathkm Peak or Champagne 
Castle, v, 214. 

Catskill Mts., iii, 120, 146. 
Cattaro, ii, 77, 79 07/.), 260. 
Cattegat, ii, 245, 285. 

Caubon Range, iii, 257. 

Cauca R., iv, 79, 87, 261. 
Caucasia, ii, 219-26; vi, 39. 

Caucasian Gates ”, ii, 220. 
Caucasian race, ii, 222. 
Caucasians, vi, 47. 

Caucasus Mts., ii, 164, 190, 219, 
220; vi, 39. 

Caughnawaga, iii, 57. 
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Caura R., iv, 69. 

Causses, i, 79. 

Cautercts, i, 79. 

Cauvery (Coleroon) R., vi, 184, 
272. 

Caviare, Russian, vi, 11. 

Cavit6. vii, 237, 239. 

Cawnpur or Cawnpore, vi, 204, 
232. 

Caxanga, iv, 149. 

Caxias, iv, 148. 

Caxo, vi, 65. 

Cayambe, iv, 96, 240, 264. 
Cayenne, iv, 64, 257. 

Cayman Is., iv, 44, 246. 

Cayo, iii, 269. 

— Romano, iv. 27. 

Ceara (state), iv, 149. 

Ceari (town). Sec Fortaleza. 
Cebu I., vii, 241, 285. 

— (town) or Zebu, vii, 24 t. 
Celebes, vii, 212, 246-50, 28 

285. 

— Sea, vii, 246. 

Celestial Mts. See Tian Shaft. 
Central Kicking Horse Pass, iii, 
258. 

Central Provinces, vi, 205, 278. 
Ccphalonia, ii, 105. 

Ceram, vii, 249. 

Cerasus, vi, 41. 

Cereals, cultivation of, in Europe, 

i, 245; France, i, 256; Bel- 
gium, i, 259; Holland, i, 261; 
Spain, i, 268; Germany, i, 
275; Czccho-Slovakia, ii, 254; 
Hungary, ii, 257; Jugo-Slavia, 

ii, 261; Denmark, ii, 283; 
Canada, iii, 247; Argentina, 
iv, 278; Morocco, v, 251; 
Tunis, v, 253; India, vi, 273; 
Japan, vii, 261; Australia, 
viii, 242-3; New South Wales, 
viii, 247; Victoria, viii, 251; 
Queensland, viii, 254; New 
Zealand, viii, 268. 

Cernavoda, ii, 269. 

Cerne. See Mauritius. 

Cerro del Mercedario, iv, 210. 

— de Oro, iv, 243. 

— de Pasco, iv, 104, 105 (ill.), 
in (ill.), 1 14. 267. 

— Pintado, iv, 80 
Cettinje, ii, 79, 81 (ill.) 

Ceuta, i 104; v, 68. 

Cevennes, i, 63, 76, 79, 80, 82. 
Ceylon, vii, 5-12:. commercial 

and statistical, vii, 255-6. 
Chabct, Gorge of, v, 56. 
Chachacomani Mt., iv, 270. 
Chachani, iv, 112. 

Chaco, iv, 169 (ill.), 194. 208. 
Chad, L., v, 86. 

Chagos Arch, v, 248. 

Chagres, iii, 234. 

— R., iii, 234. 279- 
Chalccdon, vi, 58. 

Chaicidice Pen., ii, 98. 
Chaldeans, vi, 51, 52. 

Chaldees, vi, 104. 

Chaleur B., iii, 40. 

Chalkis, ii, 99, 264 
Challenger Mts., iii, 100. 
Chalons-sur-Marnc, i, 70. 
Chamalari Mt., iv, 264. 
Chaman, vi, 270. 

Chambers’ Pillar, viii, 63. 
Chambertin, i, 74. 

Chambezi R., v, 166, 170. 
Chambord, i, 83. 

Chamouni, i, 154- 
Champagne, i, 66, 7.5, 71- , 

— Castle. Sec Cathkin Peak. 

— Pool, viii, 100. 

Champeri, i, 153- 
Champerico, iii, 221, 271. 
Champichaca Bridge, iv, 113 

(ill.). 

Champlain L., iii, 54- 
Chandemagore, vi, 209. 
Changchow (Fukien), vn, I3S- 

— (Kiangsu), i, 228. 
Chang-chun Fu, vii, 151, 274- 


Changsha, vii, 132. 

Channel Is., i, 54, 84. 
Chantaburi, vii, 194.. 

Chantilly, i, 89. 

Chao-chow-fu, vii, 141 (ill.). 
Chaotso, vii, 269. 

Chapala, L., iii, 208, 266. 
Chapultepec, iii, 191 (ill.). 
Charente R., i, 81. 

Chargas, iv, 115. 

Charleroi, i, 165, 260. 

Charles R., iii, 149. 

Charleston (S. Carolina), iii, 155. 
Charlestown, v, 216. 

— (Nevis), iv, 250. 

Charleville, viii, 60. 

Charlotte Amelie, iv, 249. 
Charlotte T'wn or Roseau, iv, 

250. 

Charlottetown (Prince Edward 
1.), iii, 51. 251 

C hartered Company, v, 199, 200, 
202, 204. 

Charters Towers, viii, 60. 
Chatham, i, 60. 

(New Brunswick), iii, 49, 249. 
--(Ontario) iii, 64. 

— I. (Ecuador), iv, 100. 

- Is., viii, 115. 

Chatsworth House, Derbyshire, 

i, 31 OH ). 

Chatyr-Dagh, ii, 215. 
Chaudcfontaine, i, 166. 
Chaudiire Falls iii, 58. 

— R-, iii, 54 , 2;-.. . 

Chaux de Fonds, i, 153. 

Cheetah, vi, 241. 

Che-fu, vii, 126. 

Chekiang, vii, 134, 267. 

Cheiiff R., v, 61. 

Chelmsford, i, 38. 

Cheltenham, 1, 60. 

Chelyabinsk, vi, 20. 

Chelyuskin or North East C., iii, 

241; vi, 252. 

Chemnitz, i, 212. 

Chemulpo, vii, 76, 265. 

Chengtu (Szechuen). See 
Chingtu. 

Cher, i, 84. 

— R., i, 84. 

Cherbourg, i, 85. 

Cherchel, v, 60. 

Cherrapungi, vi, 272. 

Chesapeake B., iii, 120. 

Cheshire, i, 41, 42, 60, 250. 
Chesil Beach, viii, 105. 

Cheviot Hills, i, 46. 

Chevy Chase, i. 46. 

Chianti, i, 271. 

Chiapas, iii, 199. 

Chibchas, iv, 84 

Chicago, iii, 67, 133, 150, 15* 
(ill.), 261. 

Chiclayo, iv, 1 14. 

Chicoutimi, iii, 252. 

Chidwin, vii, 257. 

Chiem, L., i, 222. 

Chieng-mai or Zimme, vii, 194. 
Chifia Gorge, v, 60. 

Chignecto Isthmus, iii, 47- 
Chihli, vii, 267. 

— Bay, iii. 48. 

Chihuahua, iii, 209- 
Chilatchap, vii, 216. 

Chile, iv, 217-29; commercial 
and statistical, iv, 272-51. 
Chilkat Pass, iii, 32. 

Chilkoot Pass, iii, 32. 

Chilian, iv, 227, 274. 

Chilod I., iv. 228, 237. 

Chiltern Hills, i, 37- 
Chimborazo, iv, 96, 97 (ill-), 264. 
Chimbote, iv, 1 14. 

Chimkend, vi, 35- 
Chimu, iv, 91. 

China, past and present, vii, 81 
145* commercial and statis- 
tical, vii, 267-73. , . . 

— (Cochin). See Cochin China. 

— Sea, vii, 82. 

Chincha Is., iv, 105. 
Chinchaycocha L., iv, 114. 


Chinde, v, 167, 267. 

— R., v, 167. 

Chindwin R., vii, 24, 257. 
Chingtu or Chengtu (Szechuen), 

vii, 130. 

Chinkiang, vii, 134. 

Chinnampo. See Chinampo . 
Chinon, i, S4 . 

Chinook, iii, 99. 

— R., iii, 83. 

Chins, vii, 20. 

Chinwangtao. See Chingtvang- 
tao. 

Chios, ii, 107, 264. 

Chipicani, iv, 272. 

Chiquimula, iii, 271. 
Chiquinquira, iv, 84, 262. 
Chiquita, iv, 207. 

Chirigua, iii, 222. 

Chiriqui Mt., iii, 278. 

Chiromo, v, 167. 

Chita, vi, 16. 

Chitral, vi, 206. 

— R., vi, 206. 

Chittagong, vi, 204. 

Chivilcoy, iv, 277. 

Choco B., iv, 88. 

— Cordillera, iv, 80, 261. 
Choiseul I., viii, 139. 

Cholong, vii, 182. 

Cholula, Pyramid of, iii, 20 2 

(ill.). 

Chonos Arch., iv, 237. 

Chorillos, iv, 110. 

Chorulc Su R., vi, 43. 

Chota Nagpore, vi, 204. 
Christchurch (N.Z.), viii, 106, 
107, 108 (ill.), 265. 
Christiania, ii, 240. 
Christiansand, ii, 243. 
Ghristianshaab, iii, 243. 
Christianstcd , iv, 249. 

Christmas Harbour, viii, 232. 

— - 1., vii, 206, 280; viii, 203. 
Chrysanthemum in Japan, vii, 
144. 

Chubut, iv, 214. 

— R., iv, 214. 

Chugach Mt., iii, 244. 

Chukchis Prom., vi. 14. 
Chungking, vii, 130, 131. 
Churchill R., iii, 256. 

Chusan Arch., vii, 134. 
Cienfugos, iv, 33 
Cilicia, vi, 64, 77, 78. 

“ Cicilian Gates ”, vi, 64. 
Cinchona, vi, 246. 

Cincinnati, iii, 132, 153. 
Cinghalese, vii, 5. 

Cinque Ports, i, 3s 
Cintra, i, 1 11. 

Circars, vi, 208. 

Circassians, vi, 40, 84. 

Circle City, iii, 32. 

Cirque de Gavarnie, i, 79. 

Cirta. See Constantine. 
Ciscaucasia, vi, 41. 

Citania, i, 116. 

Citlaltepetl. See Orizaba. 
Ciudad Bolivar, iv, 76, 261. 

— de Cura, iv, 261. 

David, iii, 279. 

— Real, i, 267. 

— Rodrigo, i, 106. 

Civita Vecchia, i, 129. 

Civitiba, iv, 159. 

Clare (Nova Scotia), iii, 47. 
Clarence or Sta. Isabel, v, 118. 
- I., iv, 240. 

— Peak, v, 1 18. 

— R. (N.S.W.), viii, 7, 30, 245- 

— Str., viii, 63. 

Cleopatra’s Needles, v, 17, 22. 
Clermont, viii, 255. 

— Ferrand, i, 82. 

Cleveland, i, 44, 61. 

— (U.S.A ), iii, 134, 261. 
Cleves, i, 157, 186, 204. 
Clifton, i, 60. 

Cloncurry, viii, 60, 254. 

Clos Vougeot, i, 74. 

Clove, vii, 248. 

Clutha R. (N.Z.), viii, 110. 
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Clyde (N.Z.), viii, 109. 

“ R-.i,47t s8 » ZSI * 

Coahuila, til, 209. 

Coal, production of, in Europe, 

i, 246; British Isles, i, 252; 
France, i, 257; Spain, i, 268; 
Germany, i, 275; Austria, ii, 
253; Czecho-Slovakia, ii, 255; 
(lungary, ii, 258; Jugo-Slavia, 

ii, 261; Bulgaria, ii, 267; Po- 
land, ii, 271; Sweden, ii, 277; 
Alaska, iit, 245; U.S.A., iii, 
263; Peru, iv, 267; Argentina, 
iv, 277; Brazil, iv, 284; Si- 
beria, vi, 255; India, vi, 274; 
Ceylon, vii, 256; Japan, vii, 
262; Formosa, vii, 265; China, 

vii, 269: New South Wales, 

viii, 248; Victoria, viii, 252; 
Queensland, viii, 256; Wes- 
tern Australia, viii, 262; Tas- 
mania, viii, 264. 

Coanza R., v, 175. 

Coast Ra. (B.C.), iii, 89, 95. 

(Queensland), viii, 253. 

Coatzacoalcos, iii, 199, 268. 
Cobalt, iii, 67. 

Coban, iii, 222 (ill.), 223. 

Cobar, viii, 248. 

Cobija, iv, 235. 

Coblenz, 1, 186, 201, 202. 

Cobra, vi, 242; vii, 173. 

Cobre R., iv, 44. 

Coburg Pen., viii, 6. 
Cochabamba, iv, 122, 271. 
Cochem, i, 202. 

Cochin (state), vi, 208. 

Cochin China, vii. 169, 182-3, 
Cochineal, v, 76. [276. 

Cockscomb Mts., iii, 218. 

Cocos or Keeling Is., vii, 206, 
280. 

Coele Syria, vi, 84. 

Cofre de Perote or Naucampate- 
petl, iii, 200. 

Coimbra, i, n6. 

Coire, i, 1 54. 

Coirrit Dekenon Mt., iv, 255 • 
Colchester, i. 38. 

Colchis, vi, 39. 

Colenso, v, 215. 

Coleroon. See Cauvery. 

Colima, iii, 208, 210. 

Collie, viii, 56. 

Collingwood (Victoria), viii, 40 

— (Ontario), iii, 65. 

— B., viii, 134. 

Colmar, i, 73, 257* 

Cologne, i, 186, 203, 248. 

— British sentry on Hohenzol- 
lern Bridge at, i, 21 (ill.). 

Colombia, iv, 77-80; commer- 
cial and statistical, iv, 261-4. 
Colombo, vii, 6, 7 (ill.). 

Colon, iii, 234, 279. 

Colonia, iv, 177, 280. 

Colonna, C., ii, toi. 

Colorado, iii, 122, 123, 128. 

— R. (Argentina), iv, 21 1, 215. 

(Mexico, &c.), iii, 127. 

(Texas), iii, 131. 

Colossae, vi, 62. 

Columbia C., iii, 21. 

— District of, iii, 141. 

— or Oregon R., iii, 89, 127, 129. 
Columbus, iii, 132. 

Coluna, iv, 258. 

Colville, C., viii, 98. 

Comayagua, iii, 272. 

Comaccnio, i, 126. 

Commewyn R., iv f 255. 
Committee Bay, iii, 241. 

Como, L., i, 120, I2i, 144, 271. 
Comorin, C., vi, 182. 

Comoro Is., v, 243. 

Comox, iii, 257. 

Compana, iv, 198- . 

Compass Berg or Peak, v, 227, 

271. 

Compiegne, i, 70, 89. 
Concepcion or Conception 
(Chile), iv, 228, 274. 

— (Paraguay), iv, 172, 28a. 


Clyde — 


Conception, v, 118. 

— B., iii, 106. 

Concha, iv, 258. 

Concord, iii, 147 (ill.). 

Concordia, iv,. 196, 277. 

Condor Arch., vii, 182. 
Condobolin, viii, 246. 

Conetia Mt., iv, 258. 

Coney I., iii, 146. 

Confucianism in China, vii, 98. 
Congo Free State, v, 162, 176. 

— (Belgian), v, 176-83, 264. 

— (French), v, 170, 178. 

— Basin, v, 171. 

— Coast, v, 1 7 1-5. 

— Forest, v, 162. 

— R., v, 86, 166, 176. 

Congolo, v, 264. 

Congrehoy, iii, 272. 

Conioro Arch., v, 273. 
Connaught, i, 52. 

Connecticut R., iii, 121. 
Constance, i, 154, 105. 

— L., i, 146, 154, 185, 194, 244. 
Constant Geyser, iii, 137 (ill.). 
Constantine (Cirta), v, 52. 
Constantinople, ii, 109-16, no 

(ill), 112 (ill.), ns (ill.); vi, 
57- 

Constanza, ii, 133 (ill.). 
Contrex^ville, i, 72. 
Cook(Hervey) Is., viii, 182, 116. 

— Mt. (Aorangi), viii, 113. 

(Queensland), viii, 61. 

— Str., viii, 104. 

Cooktown, viii, 61, 254. 
Coolgardie, viii, 53. 

Cooma, viii, 33, 247. 

Coomassie, v, 108. 

Coorg, vi, 208. 

Cootamundra, viii, 247. 
Copacabana, iv,9 (*//.), 123, 1 55* 
Copahue, iv, 2x1. 

Copan, iii, 224. 

Copenhagen, i, 248; ii, 246, 247 

Copiapo. iv, 228. 

Copius L., ii, 264. 

Coppename R., iv, 255. 

Copper, in Spain, i, 268; Jugo- 
slavia, i, 262; Poland, i, 271; 
Sweden, i, 277;, Alaska, iii, 
246; Mexico, iii, 267; Peru, 
iv, 267; Chile, iv, 273; Japan, 

vii, 262; New South Wales, 

viii, 248; Queensland, viii, 
256. 

— R., iii, 32. 

Coppermine R., iii, roi, 241. 
Copra, vii, 248; viii, 169 (ill ). 
Copts, vi, 52. 

Coquet, i, 46. 

Cotjuilhatville (Equatorville), v, 

Coquimbo, iv, 228. 232. 

Coral, vii, 12. 

Corazon, iv, 264. 

Cordelio, vi, 61. 

Cordillera de los Andes, iii, 275. 

Varagua, iii, 278. 

Cordilleras, iv, 68, 80, 89, 95, 
104, 1 1 5. 

Cordoba (Argentina), iv, 204, 
205 (ill.), 277. 

— (Mexicd), iii, 201. 

— (Spain), i, 103 
Corea. See Korea. 

Corentyn or Corentyne R., iv, 

60, 61, 255* 

Corfu, ii, 105 (ill.), 106, 264. 
Corinth, ii, 102. 

Corinto, iii, 230. 

Corisco I., v, 118, 171. 

Cork, i, 54, 60; v, 170. 

— Cove of, i, 54. 

Cornwall, i, 32 (ill.), 33. 5«>» 62 
. (ill.). 

— (Jamaica), iv, 40. 
Coromandel, viii, 98. 

— Coast, vi, 182. 

Coronation Bay, iii, 21, 241. 
Coronel, iv, 228. 

Coropuna, iv, 112. 


Corozal. iii, 269. 

Corral, iv, 228. 

Corrientes, iv, 194. 

— C. (Argentina), iv, 190, 277. 

(S. Africa), v, 209. 

Corsica, i, 79, 137. 

Corsoer, ii, 247. 

Cort6, i, 79. 

Cortina d’Ampezzo, ii, 16. 
Coruisk L., i, 50. 

Corumba, iv, 164. 

Corunna, i, 106. 

Cos, vi, 65. 

Coseguina or Cosequina, iii, 231, 
^ 275 ‘ 

Cosenza, i, 134. 

Cossack, viii, 56. 

Cossacks (Don), ii, 217-8; vi, 5. 
Costa Rica, iii, 231-2 (ill.); 
commercial and statistical, 
i, 277-8. 

Cotbus, i, 229. 

C6te d’Or, i, 73, 74, 86, 255. 

— Mts., i, 63. 

Cotocachi Mt., iv, 264. 

Cotopaxi, iv, 96, 264. 

Cotswold Hills, i, 42. 

Cottesloe, viii, 52. 

Couchiching, L., iii, 65. 
Courland, ii, 198. 

Courtea de Arges, ii, 132. 
Courtrai, i, 165. 

Coventry, i, 41 . 

“ Cow Town ” (Calgary), iii, 84. 
Cracow, i, 235; ii, 150, 151 (ill.). 
Cradock, v, 232. 

Craiova, ii, 131. 

Crecy, i, 69. 

Creek or Muskogee Indians, iii, 
7- 

Crefeld, i, 204. 

Cremona, i. 123. 

Crete, ii, 105, 107 (ill.), 108 (ill.); 
vi, 65. 

Creusot, i, 246. 

Crimea, ii, 213-6. 

Cripple Creek, iii, 262. 

Crishana, ii, 269. 

Cristobal, iii, 235 (ill.). 

Croatia, i, 140; ii, 41, 43, 60-3, 
61 (ill.). 

Crocodile (Limpopo) R., v, 217, 
222. 

Crocodiles in India, vi, 242, 243 

(ill.). 

Crocodilopolis, v, 23. 

Cromarty, i, 48, 61. 

Cromer, i, 40. 

Cromwell Mt., viii, 132. 

Crooked I., iv. 241. 

Cross or Old Calabar R.. v, 1 1 1. 
Croton, i, 133. 

Crow’s Nest Pass, iii, 86, 258. 
Croydon, i, 55. 

Crozet Is., viii, 232. 

Cruz C., iv, 242. 

Crystal Mts., v, 171. 

Cserna R., ii, 42. 

Csetja, ii, 29. 

Csorba, ii, 30. 

Ctesiphon, vi, 112. 

Cuba, iv, 27-33, 32 (ill.), 33 (HI )', 
commercial and statistical, iv, 
_ 242-4. . 

Cubanas, iv, 243. 

Cue, viii, 55. 

Cuenca (Ecuador), iv, 98, 265. 
Cuernavaca, iii, 208. 

Cuitzeo L., iii, 266. 

Culebra, iii, 237. 

Culverden, viii, 108. 

Cumae, i, 131. 

Cumana, iv, 76. 

Cumberland, i, 44. 

— R., iii, 132. 

— (Tasmania), viii. 45. 

Cumbre or Uspallata Pass, iv, 

229 (ill.). 

Cundinamarca, iv, 83. 

Cunene R., v, 175, 265. 
Cunnamulla, viii, 60. 

Curafoa, iv, 52, 254* 

Curepipe, v, 246. 


Curico, iv, 227, 274. 

Curtis I., viii, 60. 

Curytiba, iv, 159. 

Curzola I., ii, 75. 

Cutch, Runn of, vi, 182. 
Cuxhaven, i, 210. 

Cuyaba, iv, 164. 

— R., iv, 192. 

Cuyahoga R., iii, 134. 

Cuyuni R., iv, 60, 93 (ill.), 255, 
267, 268. 

Cuzco, iv, 3 (ill.), 91, iii (til.), 
267. 

Cyclades, ii, 105, 106. 
Cynocephalae, ii, 264. 

Cyprus, vi, 66, 67 (ill.), 262-3. 
Cyrenaica. See Barka. 
Czaritzin, ii, 190. 
Czecho-Slovakia, ii, 19-58; com- 
mercial and statistical, ii, 254- 

Czernowitz, ii, 140. 


D 

Dacca (British India), vi, 203. 
Dads Valley, v, 73. 

Daghestan, ii, 222. 

Dago I., ii, 198. 

Dahna, vi, 128. 

Dahomey, v, 102, 108, 255, 256. 
Dahshur, v, 22. 

Dairen, vii, 149. 

Dairy products, in Holland, i, 
262; Italy, i, 272; New Zea- 
land, viii, 267. 

Dakar, v, 96, 1 07, 257. 

Dakota, iii, 77, 122. 

Dalai-Lama, vii, 154, 162, 164. 
Dalecarlia, ii, 231 (ill.), 236. 
Dalgety (Australian capital), viii, 

Dal^ousie, iii, 61. 

Dalkeith, i, 61. 

Dalmatia, i, 140, 142; ii, 18, 72- 
7, 259... 

Dalnv, vn, 32, 79, 149- 
Damanhour or Damanhur, v, 12. 
Damaraland, v, 206. 

Damascus, vi, 51, 53, 84. 85 
(ill.), 89, 263. 

Dambovitza, ii, 269. 

Damien, Father, viii, 226. 
Damietta, v, 12, 17, 260. 
Dampier I., viii, 132. 

— Str., viii, 137. 

Danakil or Afar, v, 136. 
Dangerous Arch., viii, 198. 
Daniel’s Tomb (Samarkand), vi, 

34- 

Danilovgrad, ii, 80. 

Dannemora, ii, 278. 

Dannevirke, viii, 103. 

Danube, R., i, 146, 186, 194, 
218, 220; ii, 7» 37, 42 (ill.). 
Danubian frontiers (new), m. ii, 

Danzig, i. 230, 231 (ill.); ii, i59» 
273. 

Dar-al-Baida. See Dar-el~Beida. 
Dardanelles, Strait of, ii, 114; 
vi, 59. 

Dar-el-Beida (or Casa Blanca), 
v, 72. 

Dar-es-Salaam, v, 143, 155* 266. 
Darfur, v, 36. 

Dargai, vi, 206* 

Danel Pass, ii, 219 (ill.), 220, 
224, 226; vi, 41. 

Darien, G., iii, 233; iv, 79* 88. 
Darjiling, vi, 204, 224. 

Darling Downs, viii, 57* 60, 254- 

— R„ viii, 7, 34, 48, 60, 239* 
246. 

Darwin Mt., iv, 240. 
Dasht-i-Kavir, vi, 162, 268. 
Dasht-i-Lub, vi, 268. 

Dauphin, iii, 78. 

Dauphin^, i, 76. 

Davis Strait, iii, 243. 

Davos, i, 148. 
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Dawson City, iii, 102, 259- 

— I., iv, 240* 

De Aar, v, 234. 

Dead Man's Chest, iv, 45. 

Dead Sea or Bahr Lut, vi, 1 00. 
Deauville, i, 86. 

Debreczin, ii, 4 *. 259 * 

Deccan, vi, 207. 

Dedeagatch, ii, 120, 264. 

Dee, R., i, 42* 

Deir, vi, 106. 

Dekkan, vi, 182. 

Delagoa B., v, 187. 

Delaware R., iii, 121, 149* 

Delft, i, 172, 262. 

Delgado, C., v, 143* . 

Delhi, vi, 221, 225, 226 276. 

Deli R., vii, 226. 

Delos, ii, 106. 

Delphi, ii, 90 (ill.), 99- 
Demanfalva, ii, 31. 

Demavend Mt., vi, rss» 268. 
Dembea (Tsana) L., v, 122. 
Demerara, iv, 59* 

— R., iv, 59, 255- 
Dendera, v, 26. 

Denghiz L., vii, 157. 

Deniliquin, viii, 246. 

Denmark, ii, 245-50; commer- 
cial and statistical, ii, 282-3. 

D’Entrecasteaux Is., viii, 136. 
Denver, iii, 122, 169 {ill.), 261. 
Deodar, vi, 225. 

Derbent, ii, 191, 226. 

Derby (county and town), i, 44, 
60, 252. 

— (Australia), viii, 56. 

Derna, v, 45. 

Dersim Mts., vi, 76, 77. 

Derwent R., i, 44. 

(Tasmania), viii, 46. 

Desaguadero, R. (Bolivia), iv, 
1 16, 167. 

Deschutes R., iii, 138. 

Deseado R. See Desire R. 
Deseronto, iii, 254. 

Desirade, iv, 47, 250. 

Desolation I., iv, 239. 

Despair Mt., viii, 10. 

Desterro. See Florianopolis. 
Detroit, iii, 134, 261. 

Dettingen, i, 218. 

Deutz, i, 203. 

Deveny, ii, 36. 

Devil’s Coach House, viii, 32. 

— I., iv, 64. 

— Slide, iii, 124. 

— Trumpet, viii, 100. 

Devon, i, 33. 

— (Tasmania), viii, 45* 
Devonport (Tasmania), viii, 47. 

— (N.Z.), viii, 96. 

Dhalae Arch , v, 136. 
Dhlo-Dhlo, v, 203. 
Dhor-el-Khodib, vi, 84. 

Diabola, Mt., iv, 44. 

Diadem Rock, viii, 195. 

Diala, vi, 112, 267. 

Diamante, iv, 196. 

Diamantina, iv, 151. 

Diamond Head, viii, 221. 

— L., viii, 1 1 2. 

— Mt., vii, 76. 

— Rock, iv, 47. 

Diamonds, v, 222. 224 {ill.), 225. 
Diarbekr, vi, 80, 108. 

Dickson Haven, vi, 18. 

Diego Garcia, v, 248. 

77 Suarez, v, 243. 

Diekirch, i, 167. 

Dieppe, i, 86. 

Dijon, i, 74. 

Dikoa, v, 88, 117. 

Dilli, vii, 252. 

Dimotik, ii, 263. 

Dinan, i, 84. 

Dinant, i, 165. 

Dinard, i, 84. 

Dindings, vii, 198, 280. 

Dineir, vi, 62. 

Dingo, viii, 17. 

Diomede I., iii, 244. 

Diosgyor, ii, 258. 


Dir6 Daouah, v, 128, 263. 

Disco I., iii, 101, 243. 

Disraeli, Mt., viii, 132. 

Dividing Ra., viii, 37, 38, 58, 59. 
Dizful, vi, 159. 

Djibuti (Jibuti), v, 128, 135. 
Djokjakarta. See Jokyakarta. 
Dnieper, R., ii, 164, 182, 209. 
Dniester, R., ii, 164. 

Doabs, vi, 180. 

Dobbo, vii, 253. 

Dobrudja, ii, 122, 133, 134, 1 35 
{ill.), 268. 

Dobsina, ii, 31. 

Dodecanese, ii, 263. 

Dog R., vi, 84. 

Dogo, vii, 64. 

Doiran L., ii, 51 {ill.). 

Dolce, G. of, iii, 231, 277. 
Dolhain, i, 167. 

Dolomites, i, 139; ii, 16. 

Ddme du Goute, i, 144. 
Dominica, iv, 46, 250. 
Domnarvel, ii, 278. 

Don, R., ii, 164, 217. 

Don Cossacks, ii, 217-8. 
Donegal, Mts. of, i, 51. 

Donetz, R., ii, 217. 

Dongola, v, 33. 

Dorchester, i, 37. 

Dordogne R., i, 80. 

Dordrecht, i, 172. 

Dorei, viii, 132. 

Dornoch, i, 49. 

Dorpat, ii, 198. 

Dorset, i, 34. 

— (Tasmania), viii, 45. 
Dortmund, i, 205. 

Doubs, i, 74. 

Douglas, i, 50. 

— I., iii, 28 {if'.), 3°- 

Douro, R., i, 106, 107, 1 1 1 , 1 14. 
Dove R., i, 44. 

Dovedale, i, 44. 

Dovrefield, ii, 231, 243 
Down, i, 51. 

Draa R., v, 72. 

Drachenfels, i, 202. 

Dragon Lake (Rang-Kul), vi, 38. 
Dragon’s Mouth, iv, 53- 
Drakenberg, v, 211, 214. 269. 
Drama, ii, 264. 

Drammen, ii, 242. 

Drave, R., i, 139; ii, 11, 4*> 
253- 

Dravidian language and race, vi, 
187, 277. 

Dreadful Mt., via, 10. 

Dresden, i, 212, 213 {ill.), 225, 
248. 

Drenthe, i, 178. 

Drin, R., ii, 56, 84, 202. 

Drina, R., ii, 68. 

Drontheim, ii, 243. 

Druses, vi, 52, 84. 

Drvar, ii, 262. 

Duala, v, 116. 

Dubbo, viii, 247. 

Dublin, i, 53 {ill.), 60. 

Ducie I., viii, 202. 

Du6 R., vi, 256. 

Duff Mt., viii, 198. 

Dufferin Mt., vi, 38. 

Dufile, v, 162. 

Duisburg, i, 204. 

Duke of York I., iv, 237. 

(New Lauenburg) Is., via, 

137 - 

Duketown, y, in. 

Dulce R., iii, 221. 

Dulcigno, ii, 80. 

Duluth, iii, 133 » 261. 

Duma, meeting of Russian, after 
Revolution, 1, 17 (ill.). 
Dumfries, i, 61. 

Dunblane, i, 48. 

Dundas (Ontario), 111, 61. 
Dundee, i, 48, 60. 

— (Canada), iii, 78. 

— (Natal), v, 216.1 
Dunedin, viii, 108, 265. 
Dunfermline, i, 48. 

Dunkeld (N.Z.), viii, 109. 


Dunkirk, i, 70, 86, 257. 
Dunstanburgh, i, 46. 

Duran, iv, 98. 

Durance, R., i, 76. 

Durango, iii, 208. 

Duranis, vi, 166, 270. 

Durazzo, ii, 56, 86, 263. 
Durban, v, 214, 215 {ill.), 270. 
Durham, i s 61, 252. 

Durian, vii, 201. 

Diirrenstein, ii, 5 {ill.). 
Dusseldorf, i, 203. 

Dux, ii, 255. 

Dvinsk, ii, 200. 

Dwina R., ii, 164, 182, 200. 
Dyaks (Borneo), vii, 230-2. 
Dykh-tau, ii, 221 (ill.). 

Dynara Mt., ii, 73. 


E 

Eagle City, iii, 32. 

— Pass (B.C.), iii, 94. 

(Mexico), iii, 208, 210. 

Eaglehawk, viii, 42. 

Earnslaw Mt., viii, 1 1 1 (ill.), 112. 
East Africa. See Africa. 

— C., viii, ro2. 

— India Company, vi, 187. 

— Indies, vii, 207. 

(Dutch) geographical and 

commercial survey, vii, 283, 
284, 285. 

— London, v. 32, 273. 

Easter I., iv, 237; viii, 202, 203 

(ill.). 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, vi, 
204. 

East Maitland, viii, 34. 
i Eaux-Bonnes. i, 79. 

| Ebal, Mt., vi, 92. 

Ebro R., i, 98, 106, 267. 
Ecbatana, vi, 156. 

Echo Cafton, iii, 124. 

Echternach, i, 167. 

Echuca, viii, 43, 252. 

Ecuador, iv, 94-100; commer- 
cial and statistical, iv, 264-6. 
Edam, i, 175. 

Eden, vi, 130. 

— Garden of, vi, 108. 

— Mt., viii, 97. 

Edessa, vi, 80. 

Edfou, v, 27. 

Edinburgh, i, 48, 59 (ill.), 60, 
251. 

Edmonton, iii, 32, 74. 84, 258. 
Edom, vi, ioo, 132. 

Eem R., i, 177. 

Egedesmunde, iii, 243. 

Eger, ii, 23, 254- 
Eghin, vi, 74. 

Egina, G. of, ii, 99. 

Egmont Mt., viii, 102. 

Egypt, v, 5-29; commercial and 
statistical, v, 260-1. 
Ehrenbreitstein, i, 202 
Eifel Mts., i, 202. 

Eimeo or Moorea, viii, 195. 
Einsiedeln, i, 150. 

Eisenach, i, 192 (ill.), 215. 
Ekaterinburg, ii, 190; vi, 20. 
Ekaterinodar, ii, 226. 
Ekaterinoslav, ii, 210. 

Elba, i, 126. 

Elbasan, ii, 86. 

Elbe R., i, 186, 206, 214, 216; 
ii. 254- 

Elberfeld, i, 204. 

— (-Barmen), i, 204. 

Elbing, i, 233; ii, 159- 
Elbruz, Mt., ii, 220. 

— Mts., ii, 220; vi, 138, 153. 
Elburz R., vi, 259. 

Elche, i, 1 01. 

El Dorado R., iv, 70. 

Elena I., iii, 272. 

Elephanta, vi, 223. 

Elephant I., viii, 236. 

Elephant Marsh, v, 167. 
Elephants, vi, 238, 239 (*#■)• 
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Eleuthera, iv, 241. 

Elgon, Mt., v, 152, 162. 

Eliza bethville, v, 183. 

Eliza vetgrad, ii, 210. 

Elk R., iii, 94. 

Ellesmere I., iii, 241. 

Ellice (Lagoon) Is., viii, 212. 
Elliot Bay, iii, 241. 

Ellis Bay, iii, 241. 

Ellora, vi, 208. 

Elmina, vi, 108. 

Elsinore, ii, 237, 246. 

Elvas, i, 1 15. 

Elvend Mt., vi, 156. 

El Viejo Mt., iii, 275. 

Emerald, viii, 255. 

— Lake, iii, 88. 

Emerson, iii, 78. 

Emmerich, i, 204. 

Ems, i, 202. 

— R.,i, 186, 205, 206, 208, 253- 
Emu, viii, 17. 

Encarnacion, iv, 171, 282. 
Encounter B., viii, 257. 

Endicott Range, iii, 244. 

Endor, Cave of, ’’i, 92. 

Engadine, i, 146, 148, 153. 
Engedi, vi, 99. 

English R., v, 187. 

— Narrows, iv, 238. 

Enkhuizen, i, 175. 

Enos, ii, 264. 

Enoshima Pen., vii, 59. 
Enriquillo, iv, 245. 

Ensenada, iv, 190. 

Entebbe, v, 159, 266. 

Entotto, v, 128. 

Entre Minho-c-Douro, i, 266. 
Entrc Rios, iv, 196. 

Enzeli (Rcsht). ii, 191; vi, 154. 
Ephesus (Ajaslik), vi, 62. 

Epinal, i, 71, 72. 

Epirus, ii f 91, 104. 

Equatorville, v, 180. 

Erebus, Mt., viii, 233. 

Ercr R., v, 128. 

Erewhon, viii, 102. 

Erfurt, i, 214. 

Ergish Tagh, vi, 73. 

Erie Canal, iii, 63. 

— L., iii, 63, 121, 134. 

— R., iii, 63. 

Eritrea, i, 137; v, 136, 263. 
Erivan, vi, 44, 46, 72- 
Erjish Dagh, vi, 73. 

Erlangen, i, 218. 

Erosion of English coast, i, 35-6. 
Erromanga, viii, 144. 
Erymanthus Mt., ii, 104. 

Erz R., ii, 256. 

Erzcroum, vi, 55, 72, 73 (ill.) 
Erzgebirge (Bohemia), i, 185. 

— (Hungaria), ii, 31. 

Erzingan, vi, 72. 

Esas, v, 132. 

Esbjerg, ii, 248. 

Escondido R., iii, 228, 

Escurial, i, 108. 

Esdraelon, Plain of, vi, 90, 92. 
Eshcol, Vale of, vi, 99. 

Eski Hissar, vi, 62. 

— Shehr, vi, 58. 

— Stamboul, vi, 59. 

Esmeraldas, iv, 98. 

— R., iv, 98, 264. 

Esna, v, 13 (ill.), 27, 28. 

Espirito Santo, iv, 283. 

Espiritu Santo, viii, 144. 
Esquimault, iii, 96, 257. 
Esquimaux, iii, 21 (ill.), 23 (ill.), 

24. 

Esquipulas, m, 222. 

Essegg, ii, 62. 

, Essen, i, 204, 246. 

Essequibo R., iv, 59, 255. 

Essex, i, 37. 

— (Ontario), iii, 64. 

Estancia, iv, 149. 

Esthonia, ii, 197, 275. 
Estremadura, i, 106, 115, 266. 
Etah, iii, 20. 

Etchmiadzin, vi, 72. 

I Ethiopia. See Abyssinia . 
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Etna — Glasgow 


Etna, t, 134, 136* 

Eton, i, 37* 

Etretat, i, 69 (ill.). 

Etruria, i, 126. 

Ettelbrtick, i, 167, 

Eua, viii, 180. 

Euboea or Negropont, ii, 98, 99, 
264. 

Euganean Hills, i, 124. 
Eupatoria, ii, 216. 

Euphrates R., vi, 64, 70, 72, 106, 
112, 267. 

Eure, i, 86. 

Eure-et-Loire, i, 86. 

Euripus Str., ii, 99. 

Europe, i, 1-23; commercial and 
statistical, i, 241-9; after 
Peace Treaty (m)., i, 242. 
Eurotas R., ii, 103. 

Everest, Mt., vi, 177, 271. 
Evora, i, 115. 

Exeter, i, 60, 251. 

Exmoor, i, 42. 

Exploits R„ iii, 106. 

Exuma I., iv, 241. 

Eyassi L., v, 265. 

Eylau, i, 232. 

Eyre L., viii, .7, 49, 240. 

Ezel, vi, 144. 


Facataliva, iv, 85. 

Fairbanks, iii, 32, 245- 
Fairweather Range, iii, 28. 

Faisi, viii, 140. 

Fakarava, viii, 198. 

Falkland Is., iv, 216, 286 
Fall River, iii, 263. 

Falmouth (Jamaica), iv, 44. 

False B., v, 236. 

Falun, ii, 236. 

Famagusta, vi, 67, 262. 
Famatina, iv, 209. 

Fanning (America) Is., viii, 204. 
Fantis, v, 107. 

Farewell, C. (Greenland), iii, 25, 
2 * 2 ’. 

Faro, 1, 115. 

Faroe Is., ii, 248. 

Fars or Farsistan, vi, 158. 

Farsan Is., vi, 127. 

Fashoda, v, 37. 

Fatehpur Sikri. See Futteypore 
Sikri. 

Fautawa, viii, 195. 

Fayal, i, 1 16. 

Fayoum, v, 23. 

Federal Territory (Australia), 
viii, 237. 

Fehmam, i, 210. 

Feodosia, ii, 216. 

Ferghana, vi, 36, 257. 

Ferguson I., viii, 136. 
Fernandina, iv, 27. 

Fernando Po, v, 111, 118, 273. 
Femshaw, viii, 40. 

Ferrara, i, 125. 

Ferrol, i, 106. 

Fez, v, 70. 

Fezzan, v, 44, 91. 

Fianarantsoa, v, 243. 
Fichtelgebirge, i, 216, 222. 
Ficksburg, v, 223. 

Fielding, viii, 103. 

Fiesole, i, 126. 

Fife, i, 48. 

— (Rhodesia), v, 170. 

Figuig (Figig), v, 62, 73« 

Fiji Is., viii, 148-58. 

Filipinos, vii, 238. 

Finlsterre, C., i, 106. 

Finland, ii, 193-5; commercial 
and statistical, ii, 274. 

Finsch Haven, viii. 132. 
Finsteraarhorn, i, 143. 
Finstermunz, ii, 3 («/.). 
Firdousi, vi, 145. 

Fire worshippers (Persia), vi, 
145. 

Fishguard, i, 43. 


Fitzroy, R. (Queensland), viii, 

— R. (^. Australia), viii, 7, 56. 
Fiume, i, 140, 141, 142 (ill.). 
Flanders, i, 158. 

— on a canal in, during Great 
War, i, 23 (til.). 

Flattery, C., iii, 89. 

Flensburg, i, 210. 

Flinders I., viii, 44. 

— Ra., viii, 48, 258. 

— R., viii, 7. 

Flodden, i, 46. 

Florence, i, 126, 127 (ill.). 

Flores, vii, 208, 252. 
Florianopolis or Desterro, iv, 
Florida, iii, 120, 121. [160. 

Flushing, i, 176. 

Fly, R., viii, 126, 132. 

Focha, ii, 70. 

Foix, i, 79. 

Fokien. See Fukien . 

Fonseca, G. of, iii, 224, 272. 
Fontainebleau, i, 8g (ill.). 
Fontenoy, i, 165. 

Foota-Jallon Mts. See Futa 
Jallon. 

Forbidden Fruit, vii, 144. 
Forcados, v, 115. 

Forfar, i, 48, 61. 

Formentcra, i, 101. 

Formosa, vii, 27, 67, 260, 265-7. 

— (Argentina), iv, 194. 

Forres, i, 48. 

Fort Beaufort, v, 232. 

— Cudahy or Buxton, iii, 102. 
Dauphin, v, 240. 
de France, iv, 251. 

Kock, vii, 227. 

du Quesne, iii, 37. 

Fraser (B.C.), iii, 97. 

— Garry, iii, 78. 

— George (B.C.), iii, 97. 

— Hall, v, 152. 

— Jameson, v, 170. 

— Nassau, iv, 60. 

— Reliance, iii, 102. 

— Rosebery, v, 170. 

— St. George, vi, 203 
William (Calcutta), vi, 220, 

— (Ontario), iii, 68. 

— Zeelandia, iv, 60. 

Fortaleza or Ceard, iv, 148, 284. 
Forth, R., i, 46, 47, 59. 
Fountains Abbey, i, 61. 

Foveaux Str., viii, 115. 

Fox, R. (Canada), iii, 67. 

Foxton, viii, 103. 

France, i, 63-90; commercial 
and statistical, i, 255-8. 
Franche-Comte, i, 73, 74. 
Francis Xavier, St., vi, 207; vii, 

29. 

Francois, Le, iv, 251. 

Franconia, i, 218. 

Franconian Jura, i, 222. 
Frankfort (C. Colony), v, 232. 

— on the Main, i, 200, 226. 
Frankfurt, on the Oder, i, 228. 
Franklin, iii, 100. 

Franzensbad, ii, 25. 

Franz Josef Fiord, iii, 24. 

— Joseph Glacier (N.Z.), viii, 
»3 &>.... 

Fraser I., vm, 60. 

— R., iii, 88, 89, 91, 95. 

Fray Bentos, iv, 176. 
Frederickstad, ii, 242. 
Fredericton, iii, 49. 
Frederikshaab, iii, 243. 
Frederikshald, ii, 242. 
Frederiksted, iv, 249. 

Fremantle, viii, 52, 53, 262. 
Freetown, v, 104, 105 (ill.), no. 
Freiburg (Fribourg), i, 154, 196. 
French in India, vi, 200. 

— country town, i, 64 (ill.). 

— R,, iii, 66. 

Fribourg. See Freiburg. 
Friedrichshafen, i, 194, 247* 
Friederichsroda, i, 216. 
Friedland, i,' 232. 

Friendly (Tonga) Is., viii, 150. 


Friesland, i, 158, 178, 261. 

Frio, C., iv, 156. 

Froward, C., iv, 238. 

Fu-chow, vii, 135. 

Fuego, iii. 220. 

Fuenterrabia, i, 96. 

Fujiyama, vii, 56. 260. 

Fukien, vii, 135, 267. 

Fukuoka, vii, 65. 

Fulahs, v, 174. 

Fulda R., i, 206. 

Funafuti, viii, 212. 

Funchal, v, 74 (ill.). 

Fundy, B. of, iii, 46, 47, 249, 
250. 

Funen, ii, 247. 

Funza (Bogota) R., iv, 84. 
Furens R., i, 82. 

Furka Pass, i, 144. 

Furth. i, 120. 

Fusan, vii, 73. 

Fushun, vii, 151, 269. 

Futa Jallon, v, 96, 105, 256. 
Futteypore Sikri, vi, 228. 


Gabes G., v, 38, 49, 250. 
Gaboon or Gabun R., v, 171. 
Gades. See Cadiz. 

Gaeta, i, 130. 

Gairdner, L., viii, 7, 49. 
Galapagos Is., iv, 100, 265. 
Galashiels, i, 46. 

Gaiata, ii, iii. 

Galatz (Sulina), ii, 133, 269. 
Galdhopig, ii, 231. 

Galegas Is., v, 248. 

Galicia, i, 97, 106; ii, 27, 149- 
,53’ 27° : 

Galilee, vi, 91. 

— Sea of (Bahr Tabprieh, Sea of 
Tiberias), vi, 89, 90 (ill.), 91. 

Galla-land, v, 130-1. 

Gallas, v, 130, 162. 

Galle, vii, 6. 

Gallegos, iv, 215. 

Gallipoli, ii, 115. 

Galloway, i, 52. 

— Hills, i, 47. 

Galt, iii, 64. 

Galveston, iii, 131, 261. 

Galway, i, 61. 

Gambela, v, 263. 

Gambia, v, 98, 257. 

— R., v, 08. 

Gambier Is., viii, 198. 

— Mt., viii, 49. 

Gambiers, viii, 198. 

Gamtoos R., v, 271. 

Ganges Canals, Upper and 
Lower (also those in Delta), 
vi, 179, 230. 

— R., vi, 178, 179 (ill.). 

Gara Hills, vi, 125. 

Gard, i, 76. 

Garda, L., i, 120, 139. 244- 
Garfield Range, iii. 21. 
Garibaldi, i, 130. 

Garigliano R., i, 13 1. 

Garjoot, vii, 222. 

Garmisch, i, 224 (ill.). 

Garmsir, vi, 160. 

Garonne R. f i, 80. 

Gartok, vii, 275. 

Gas-masks as used in Great War, 
i, 8 (ill.). 

Gascony, i, 79, 80. 

Gascoyne R., viii, 56. 

Gaspd Pen., iii, 52, 252. 

Gastein, ii, 9. 

Gateshead, i, 60. 

Gates of Hell, viii, 100. 

Gatinau R., iii, 253- 
Gatun L., iii, 237, 279. 
Gauchos,' iv, 277. 

Gaudiana, i, 1 1 1 . 

Gauritz R., v, 271. 

Gautama. See Buddha. 


Gavea, iv, 152. 
Gaviarra Mt., i, in. 


Gaya, vi, 274. 

Gayman, iv, 215. 

Gaza (Ghazza), vi, 100. 

Gazaland, v, 209. 

Gazelle Pen., viii, 137. 

Geba R., v, 104. 

Gediz (Hermus) R., vi, 60. 
Geelong, viii, 41, 252. 

Gefle, ii, 236. 

Gelsenkirchen, i, 275. 

Gemmi Pass, i, 144. 

Gemtinden, i, 218. 

Geneva, i, 1 (ill.), 152, 153, 264, 
265. 

— L., 1, 75, 146, 148, 149, 153, 
244- 

Gennesareth, vi, 91. 

Genoa, i, 1 23 (ill.), 264. 

— G. of, i, 122, 271. 

Gensan. See Wonsan. 

Geok Tepe, vi, 27, 28. 

George, v, 233* 

— L. (N.S.W.), viii, 37 . 

(Canada), iii, 45. 

Georgetown (Ascension), v, 175. 

— (British Guiana), iv, 57 (ill.), 
59 (ill.), 60, 256. 

— (C. Colony), v, 235* 

— (Grenada), iv, 50. 

— (Penang), vii, 197. 

Georgia, ii, 222; vi, 39, 45, 46, 

257, 258. 

— (U.S.A.), iii, 120. 

— Strait, iii, 257. 

Georgian B., iii, 64, 250. 
Georgians, vi, 39, 40 (ill.). 
Gcraldton, viii, 55, 56, 262. 
Gt s rardmer, i, 72. 

Gerizim, Mt., vi, 92. 

Gerlsdorfer Spitze, ii, 30. 
German colonies in Palestine, vi, 

89. 

— colonists in Siberia, vi, 6. 
Germany, i, 179-92; commer- 
cial and statistical, i, 273-7. 

Gerolstein, i, 202. 

Gerona, i, 99. 

Gersoppa, vi, 208. 

Gesenkc Mts., ii, 255. 

Geyser Canon, viii, 100. 

Gezer, vi, 100. 

Gezireh I., v, 20. 

Ghadames, v, 44. 

Ghats or Ghauts, vi, 182, 185, 
272. 

Ghazza. See Gaza. 

Ghent, i, 74, 162, 164, 260. 
Ghilan, vi, 153. 

Ghilzais, vi, 166, 270. 

Ghizeh, v, 20. 

Ghoorkas, vi, 204. 

Giant Mts., ii, 255. 

Giant’s Castle, v, 214* 

— Causeway, i, 50. 

— Grotto, i, 140. 

Giaour Dagh, vi, 79. 

Gibraltar, i, 104, 105 (ill.). 
Giessen, i, 202. 

Gilbert Is., viii, 210. 

Gilboa, Mt., vi, 92. 

Gilead, vi, 100. 

Gilgit, vi, 206. 

Gilolo or Halmahera, vii, 250. 
Gingseng, vii, 145. 

Gippsland, viii, 38, 41, 251. 

Gir R., v, 251. 

Girardot, iv, 85. 

Girgenti, i, 133 

Girl shell-maker during the 
Great War, i, 15 (ill.). 
Gironde, i, 80. 

— R., i, 80. 

Gisborne, viii, 102. 

Giurgevo, ii, 269. 

Gizo, viii, 140. 

Glacier House, iii, 94. 

Gladbach, i, 204. 

Gladstone, viii, 60. 

— Mt.. viii, 132. 

Glamorgan, i, 61, 252. 

Glasgova, vi, 17. 

Glasgow, i, 48, 57, 58, 59, 248, 

— (Guiana), iv, 60. [252. 
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Glatz Schneeberg, i, 233* 

Glencoe (Natal), v, 216. 

— (Scotland), i, 48. 

Glenelg, viii, 48. 

— R., viii, 48. 

Glion, i, 148. 

Glitterkind, ii, 231. 

Glogau, i, 234- 
Glommen R., ii, 231, 242. 
Gloucester, i, 42, 60. 

— (U.S.A.), iii, 148* 

Gmunden, ii, 9. 

Gnesen, ii, 160. 

Goa, vi, 207. 

Goajiros Prom., iv, 68. 

Goat I. (L. Erie), iii, 63. 
Go-bang, iii, 45- 

Gobi, Desert of, vii, 148, 152. 
Godavari, vi, 274. 

— R., vi, 184, 205, 272, 274- 
Goderich, iii, 64, 254- 
Godhaab, iii, 24, 243- 
Godhaven, iii, 24, 243. 
Godwin-Austen Mt. (K2), vi, 

177, 271. 

Goes, i, 176. 

Goethe Mt., viii, 114. 

Gogra R., vi, 179. 

Gojam Highlands, v, 263. 
Gokcha, vi, 44. 

— L., vi, 44. 

Golconda, vi, 207. 

Gold, production in Alaska, iii, 
245; TJ.S.A., iii, 262; Vene- 
zuela, iv, 259; Peru, iv, 267; 
Chile, iv, 273; Gold Coast, v, 
258; New South Wales, viii, 
248; Victoria, viii, 252; 
Queensland, viii, 255, 256; 
Western Australia, viii, 261-2; 
Tasmania, viii, 264; New Zea- 
land, viii, 267; New Guinea, 
viii, 269-70. 

Gold Coast, v, 99, 107, 258. 

- — Mts., iii, 89, 94, 257. 

Goldau, i, 155. 

Golden, iii, 94. 

“ Golden Chersonese ”, vii, 195. 
“ Golden Gate ”, iii, 156. 

“ Golden Horn ”, ii, x 1 x; vi, 57. 
“ Golden Pagoda ” (Burma), vii, 
20, 21 (t7Z.). 

Goletta, iii, 47; v, 253. 

Golfo Dolce, iii, 270. 

Gomel, ii, 200. 

Gomorrha, vi, 100. 

Gonaives, iv, 37, 245. 

Gonave I., iv, 36. 

Gondar, v, 128, 263. 

Gondokoro, v, 38, 260. 
Goodenough I., viii, 136. 

Good Hope, C.'of, v, 236. 
Gordium, vi, 57. 

Gore, viii, no. 

Goree I., v, 96. 

Gorilla, v, 172. 

Goritza, ii, 67. 

Gorlitz, i, 235. 

Gorst, ii, 18. 

Goshen (Bechuanaland), v, 226. 
~ Land of, v, 14; vi, 135. 
Goslar, i, 208. 

Gotha, i, 215. 

~ R., ii, 236. 

Gothenburg, ii, 236. 

Gothland, ii, 232. 

Gotteszab, ii, 25. 

Gottingen, i, 207. 

Gotzen (Kirunga )Mt., v, 164. 
Gouda, i, 262. 

Gough I., viii, 2. 

GouTbum, viii, 33, 247. 

-7 (Victoria), viii, 251- 
Goyaz, iv, 162, 164, 282. 

Graaff Reinet, v, 232. 

Gracias & Dios C., iii, 224, 

Grado, i, 140. 

Grafton, viii, 34. 

Graham Land, viii, 232. 
Grahamstown, v, 212, 232, 271. 
Gram Coast, v, 99. 

Grampian Hills, i, 48. 


Gran R., ii, 30, 38, 255. 

Granada, i, 101, 102 {ill.). 

— (Nicaragua), iii, 230. 

Gran Canaria. See Grand 
Canary. 

— Chaco, iv, 194, 195. 

— Piedra, iv, 243. 

Grand Arch., viii, 32. 

— Bahama I., iv, 241. 

— Bassam, v, 107. 

— Bassin (Mauritius), v. 246. 

— Brule (Reunion), v, 247. 

— Canal of China, vii, 83, 124 

{ill). 134. 

— Canary, v, 75. I 

— Canon, Colorado, iii, 138, 

139 (».)..„ , 

— Coteau, in, 256. 

— Falls, iii, 105. 

— I., iii, 62. 

— Popo, v, 109. 

— Pro, iii, 47. 

— R., iii, 64. 

Grande R. (Brazil), iv, 152. 
Grande-terre, iv, 250. 

Granth, vi, 20b. 

Grantham, i,.25i. 

Grant land, iii, 20, 100. 

Granville, i, 85. 

Grao, i, 100. 

Gratz. See Graz. 

Gravosa, ii, 71, 75. 

Graz, ii, 11. 

Great Aletsch Glacier, i, X46. 

— Antilles, iv, 19. 

— Australian Bight, viii, 6. 

— Bahama, iv, 24. See Grand 
Bahama I. 

Bank, iv, 24, 241. 

! — Bank of Newfoundland, iii, 


— Barrier I., viii, 97, 115. 

Reef, viii, 6, 60, 239. 

— Basin, iii, 124, 125. 

— Bear L., iii, 101, 259. 

— Belt, ii, 245* 

— Bushman Land, v, 253. 

— Cameroon Peak, v, 1 17. 

— Canal of China, vii, 83. 

— Chrosroes, vi, 112. 

— Comoro I., v, 243. 

— Dismal Swamp, iii, 120. 

— Dividing Ra., viii, 6, 31, 239. 

— Falls, iii, 133. 

— Fish R. (Canada), iii, 101. 
(C. Colony), v, 232. 

— Geelvink B., viii, 132. 

— Inagua, iv, 241. 

— Karroo, v, 228, 270. 

— Kavir, vi, 156. 

— Kei R., v, 232. 


— L., m, 34. 

— Manitouhn, iii, 64. 

— Rift Valley, v, 153. 

— St. Bernard Pass i, X20, 144. 

— Salt Desert (Dasht-i-Kavir), 
vi, 156, 268. 

— Salt Lake, iii, 124. 

— Sandy. See Fraser I. 

— Selkirk Glacier, iii, 94. 

— Slave L., iii, 101, 259- 

— Wall of China, vii, 83 {ill.), 


— Windhook. See Windhoek. 

— Winterhoek, v, 205. 

— Yaqui, iv, 245. 

Greece, ii, 89-108; commercial 
and statistical, ii, 263-5. 
Greeley Fiord, iii, 21. 

Green B. (Lake Michigan) iii, 
67. 

— Mts., iii, T20, 246. 
Greenland, iii, 24-6; commer- 
cial and statistical, iii, 242-4. 

Greifswald, i, 229. 

Grenada, iv, 50, 251* 
Grenadines, iv, 50, 251. 
Grenoble, i, 76. 

Greymouth, viii, xo6r; 

Greytown (N.Z., North I.), viii, 


— (Nicaragua), iii, 275. 
Grimsby, i, 44. 


Grimsel Pass, i, 144. 
Grindelwald, i, 153. 

Griqualand, East, v, 209, 23 2. 

— West, v, 209, 224. 

Orisons, i, 149, 154. 

Grodno, ii, 200, 274. 

Groningen, i, 178, 261. 

Groote Eylandt, viii, 259. 

— Schuur, v, 227 {ill). 

Gross Glockner, ii, 16. 
Grosswardein, ii, 41. 

Guadalajara (Mexico), iii, 208. 

— (Spain), i, 267. 

Guadalaviar R., i, 100. 
Guadalcanar I., viii, 140. 
Guadalquivir R.,i, 101, 103, 104, 

267. 

Guadalupe (Mexico), iii, 202, 

Guadeloupe, iv, 47, 250. 
Guadian.t R., i. 106, 108. 

Guam (Guahan), vii, 67; viii, 
208. 

Guanajuato, iii. 208. 
Guantanamo, iv, 33, 243. 
Guarani, iv, 171. 

Guardafui C., v, 131. 

Guatavita L., iv, 65, 78 (note). 
Guatemala (city), iii, 221, 270. 

■ — Republic, iii, 219-23 {ill.)', 
commercial and statistical, iii, 
27071. 

Guaviare R., iv, 69, 258. 
Guayaquil, iv, 98, 99 {ill.), 265. 
Guayas R., iv. 5, 98, 264, 265. 
Guaymas, iii, 210. 

Guayra, Seven Falls of, iv, 165. 
Gueldcrs, i, 177, 178, 261. 

1 Geulma, v, 56. 

Guelph, iii, 64. 
j Guernsey I., i, 54. 

; Guerrero, ii* , 210. 

Guiana, iv, 55-6, 254-5. 

— (British), iv, 59-60; com- 
mercial and statistical, iv, 
255-6. 

— (Dutch), iv, 61-3; commer- 
cial and statistical, iv, 256 7. 

— (French), iv, 64; commercial 
and statistical, iv, 257-8. 

Guiana Highlands, iv, 257. 
Guienne, i, 80. 

Guildford (W. Australia), viii, 
26 r. 

Guinea (British). See British 
West Africa. 

— (French), v, 104, 256. 

— (Portuguese), v, 104, 259. 

— Coast, \, 98-110. 

Gujarat (Gujerat), vi, 207. 
Gulahak, vi. 155. 

Gulf Is., v, 1 1 8. 

— of Mexico, iii, 260. 

— of Penas , iv, 237. 

— Stream, iii, 260. 

Gulguleh, vi, 172. 

Gumti R., vi, 179. 

Gundagai. via, 247. 

Gundava, vi, 175. 

Gunong Agong, vii, 251. 

— Api, vii, 250. 

Gut of Canso, iii, 48. 

Gwadur, vi, 271. 

Gwalior, vi, 205, 234. 

Gwelo, v, 202. 

Gwydir, R., viii, 247. 

Gyaing R., vii, 21. 

Gyangtze, vii, 164, 275. 
Gympie, viii, 60. 

Gyor, ii, 259* 


H 


Haapai or Namuka (Tonga Is- 
lands), viii, 175, r8o. 
Haarlem, i, 168 {ill), 173 (ill). 

I Iaast Mt., viii, 1 14. 
Haddington, i, 48. 

— Mt., viii, 232. 

Hadramaut, vi, 125, 266. 

Hafiz, vi, 145* 


Hague, i, 171 (ill.), 172. 

Ha-ha B., iii, 54. 

Haidar Pasha, vi, 58. 

Haidarabad (Deccan), vi, 206, 
207. 

— (Sind), vi, 206, 278. 

Haifa, vi, 51, 89. 

Hail, vi, 128. 

Hainan, vii, 82, 140, 180. 
Hainault, i, 158, 165, 259, 260. 
Haiphong, vii, 182. 

Hakkodate or Hakodate, vii, 65. 
261. 

Ilakone, vii, 60. 

Haldingham, Richard de. Map 
of the World, i, xv {ill.). 
Haleakala, viii, 226. 

Ilalcb. Sec Aleppo. 

Halfaya, v, 35. 

Half Moon B., viii, 115. 

Halifax (Nova Scotia), iii, 48, 
248. 

Hallamshire, i, 61. 

Halle, i, 214. 

Hall’s Creek, viii, 55. 

Halmahera. See Gilolo. 
Halmstad, ii, 237. 
llalys R., vi, 73. 

Hamah, Hama, vi, 87. 

Hamadan, vi, 156, 269. 
Hamburg, i, 181 {ill.), 187, 206 
209 {ill.), 210, 225, 248. 
Hamclin, i, 207. 

Harni (Khami), vii, 158. 
Hamilton (Bermudas), iii, 240 
2S0. 

— (N.Z.), viii, 98. 

— (Ontario), iii, 59, 61, 254. 

— (Victoria), viii, 43. 

— Mt., iii, 157. 

Harr.itic Race, v, 3. 

Hammada, El, v, 44, 254. 
Hammam Mcskoutin, v, 56, 57 

! (HD. 

Hammamet, v, 49. 
llamman A Ii, vi, 109. 

Hamman R’lrha, v, 60. 
Hammerfest, ii, 244. 

Hammersley Ra., viii, 260. 
Hampden Mt., v, 201. 
Hampshire, i, 34, 61. 

Hampstead Garden Suburb, i, 
3* (HD- 

Hamun. See Scistan. 

Han R., vii, 75, 76, 13 1, 140. 

See Han-kiang, 

Hangchow, vii, 108 (ill.), 134. 

— B., vii, 134. 

Ilango, ii, 194. 

Han-kiang (Han) R., vii, 1 3 1 . 
Hankow, vi, 7; vii, 13 1. 

I Janlin College, Peking, vii, 128. 
llanmer Hot Springs, viii, 108. 
Hanoi, vii, 177, 180. 

Hanover, i, 205, 206. 

— (C. Colony), v, 232. 

— L, iv, 237. 

Hanyang, vn, 75, 131. 
Happaranda, ii, 277. 

Haran, vi, 80. 

I larar. See Harrar. 

Harbin, vi, 14; vii, 150, 151. 
Harbour Grace, iii, 106. 

— Is., iv, 241. 

Ilarburg, i, 206. 

Hardanger Fiord, ii, 243. 
Hardwar, vi, 230. 

Hardy Pt„ viii, 134. 

Harflcur, i, 85. 

Hari Rud. See Heri-rud. 
Harlingen, i, 178. 

Harnai, vi, 271. 

Harrar, v, 128, 120 (ill), 263. 
Harrisburg, iii, 261. 

Harrismith, v, 216, 223. 
Harrison, L., iii, 95. 

Harrogate, i, 46, 60. 

Hartebeest R., v, 233. 
Hartlepool, i, 46. 

Harvard, iii, 148. 

Harvey Hill, iii, 253. 

Harz Mts.. i, 185, 205, 207, (ill). 
208, 2x4. 
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Harzburg — Itskushima 


Harzburg, i, 208. 

Hasa, El, vi. 125, 267. 

Hasselt, i, 167. 

Hastings, i, 35. 

— (N.Z.), viii, 102. 

— (Warren) v, 206. 

Hatfield, i, 61. 

Hatrae, vi, 109. 

Haud, v, 132. 

Hauraki G., viii, 96. 

Hauran, vi, 84, 106. 

Hausa country, v, 89, 90. 

— soldiers, v, 90. 

Hausas, v, 89. 

Havana, iv, 27 (ill.), 27 (til.), 29 
(HD, 30 (ill.), 31 (HI-), 243- 
Havel R., i, 225. 
Havering-atte-Bower, i, 38. 
Havre, i, 85, 86. 

Hawaii (Sandwich Is.), viii, 203, 
213-28. 

Hawea, L., viii, 112. 

Hawera, viii, 102. 

Hawick, i, 46. 

Hawke B., viii, 102. 

Hawkesbury (Nepean) R., viii, 
7 , 32 , 33 . 245 - 
Hay (N.S.W.), viii, 35, 246. 
Hayes, iv, 172. 

— Land, iii, 24. 

Hayti or Hispaniola, iv, 34-8, 
35 (ill.)’, commercial and sta- 
tistical, iv, 244-6. 

Hazarahs, vi, 166, 270. 
Hazaribagh, vi, 274. 

Hazelton, iii, 97. 

Heard Is., viii, 232. 

Hebrides, i, 50. 

Hebron, vi, 91, 99. 

Hecla, ii, 248. 

u * -••• 


Hector, iii, 94. 

Hedjaz or El Hejaz, vi, 53, 


28, 


Heidelberg, i, 195, 198. 199 (ill.). 

— (Transvaal), v, 219, 222. 
Heilbronn, i, 195. 
Heilung-Chiang, vii, 273. 

Holder, i, 175. 

Helena, iii, 262. 

Helensburgh, i, 250. 

Helensville, viii, 96. 

Helicon, ii, 96. 

Heligoland, i, 208. 

Heliopolis or Baalbek, vi, 87 
(ill). 

— or On, v, 22. 

Hellada R., ii, 98. 

Helles, C., ii, 116. 

Hell’s Gate, viii, 43. 

Helmand Desert, vi, 270. 

— R., vi, 165. 

Helouan, v, 23. 

Helsingborg, ii, 237. 

Helsingfors, ii, 193, 194, 195 

(ill.). 

Helvellyn, i, 45. 

Hendaye, I., 1, 96. 

Herat, vi, 28, 170, 172, 270. 

— R., vi, 165. 

Herculaneum,!, 132. 
Herculesbad, ii, 42. 

Heredia, iii, 277- 
Hereford, i, 42. 

Heringsdorf, i, 229. 

Heri-rud (Hari-rud) R., vi, 269, 

270. 

Hcrmannstadt, ii, 138. 

Hermon, Mt., vi, 84. 
Hermosillo, iii, 209. 

Hermus R., vi, 60. 

Herrnhut, i, 214; ii, 26. 
Hertford, i, 37. 

Hervey (Cook Islands), viii, 175. 
Hesbaye, i, 257. 

Hesse, i, 200. 

Nassau, i, 200. 

Hetch-Hechy Valley, iii, 136. 
Het Loo, i, 177. 

Hexham (England), i, 46. 
Hidalgo, iii, 207. 

Hierapolis, vi, 62. 

Highland Glen, i, 49 (HI.). 

High Veldt, v, 217. 269. 


Hikwa L. See Ruktva. 
Hildesheim, i, 206. 

Hille, Hilleh, or Hillah, vi, 106. 
Hilo, viii, 222, 226. 

Himalayas, vi, 177. 

Himyarites, v, 119. 

Hinchinbrook I., viii, 60. 
Hindeloopen, i, 178. 

Hindmarsh, viii, 48. 

Hindoo Koosh. See Hindu Kush. 
Hindoos. See Hindus. 

Hinduism in India, vi, 189, 197. 
Hindu Kush, vi, 38, 138, 165, 

178. 271. 

Hindus, vi, 187. 

Hindustan, vi, 177-86. See also 
under India. 

Hinnom, Valley of, vi, 95. 

Hiogo, vii, 63. 

Hippo, v, 57. 

Hiroshima, vii, 63. 

Hispaniola, iv, 19, 22, 34-8, 
244-6. 

Hissarlik, vi, 59. 

Hit, vi, 106, 267. 

Hittites, vi, 54. 

Hivaoa or La Domenica (Mar- 
quesas Islands), viii, 201. 
Hoang-ho, R., vii, 82, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 267. 

Hobart, viii, 45 (ill.), 46, 264. 
Hoboken, iii, 144. 

Hochelaga, iii, 55. 

Hochstetter Mt., viii, 114. 
Hochwald, ii, 30. 

Hodeida, vi, 127. 

Hof-huf, vi, 125. 

Hogoleu or Ruk (Caroline Is- 
lands), viii, 206. 
Hohenschangau, i, 223. 

Hokitika, viii, 106. 

Hokkaido, vii, 65, 262. 

Hokoto. See Pescadores. 

Holland, i, 1(8-78; commercial 
and statistical, i, 261-3. 

— Hook of, i, 172. 

Holstein, i, 210. 

Holsteinborg, iii, 243. 

Holy Isle, i, 46. 

Homburg, i, 197, 200. 

Homs, vi, 87, 264. 

Honan, vii, 126, 267. 

Honda, iv, 85, 243. 

Hondo or Honshiu, vii, 27, 52, 
56, 260. 

Honduras, iii, 215, 224-5; com- 
mercial and statistical, iii, 

272-3. 

— (British), iii, 217-8 (1 //.); com- 
mercial and statistical, iii, 
269-70. 

— G. of, iii, 224. 

Honfleur, i, 85. 

Hongkong, vii, 136-8, 268, 278. 
Honolulu, viii, 219. 

Honshiu. See Hondo. 

Hood, Mt., iii, 96, 127. 

Hoogly R., vi, 180. 

Hooker Mt., iii, 88. 

Hoorn, i, 175. 

Hope, iii, 95. 

— 1., viii, 182. 

Hopetown, v, 234. 

Hor, Mt., vi, 132. 

Hore B., v, 165. 

Horn, C., iv, 239. 

Horns of Hattin, vi, 91. 

Horshoe Fall. See Niagara. 
Horsham, viii, 253. 

Hottentots, v, 189, 206, 231. 
Houston (Texas), iii, 131. 

Hova tribes, v, 238, 242. 

, Howe, C., viii, 250. 

Howick Falls, v, 214, 216 (*//.). 
Howrah, vi, 220. 

Hoy L., i, 50. 

Hsinchiang, vii, 267. 

Huacho, iv, 114. 

Huahine (Society Islands), viii, 
197. 

Hualalai, viii, 225. 

Huallaga R., iv, 104, 266. 
Huallatiri, iv, 270, 272. 


Huancayo, iv, 114. 

Huanchaca, iv, 119. 

Huanuni, iv, 117(1//.), 121 (ill.), 
270. 

Huaqui, iv, 112, 124. 

Huaraz, iv, 114. 

Huascan, iv, 266. 

Huchow, vii, 135. 

Hudson Bay, iii, 241. 

— City, iii, 144. 

— R., iii, 121, 146. 

Hudson’s Bay Territory, iii, 38. 
Hue, vii, 177, 277. 

— R., vii, 177. 

Huelva, i, 104. 

Huesca, i, 267. 

Hughenden, viii, 60. 

Huila, iv, 261. 

Hukow, vii, 133. 

Hull, i, 44, 60, 252. 

— (Quebec), iii, 57, 58. 

Humaita, iv, 167. 

Humber R., i, 44, 251. 

(Ontario), iii, 60, 107 (ill.). 

Humboldt B., viii, 132. 

— Current, iv, 80. 

— Glacier, iii, 26. 

Hunan, vii, 132, 133, 267. 
Hungarian subject, ii, 35 (ill.). 
Hungary, ii, 33-6; commercial | 

and statistical, ii, 257-9. 
Hunter R., viii, 33, 34, 245. 
Huntly (N.Z.), viii, 98. 

Huon G., viii, 132. 

— R., viii, 46. 

Hupeh, vii, 13 1, 267. 

Huron, L., iii, 64, 133. 
Huron-Iroquois, iii, 7. 

Hurons, iii, 60. 

Husseinabad, vi, 163. 

Hutt R., viii, 104. 

Hvdaspes. See Jhda:u R. 
Hyderabad. See Haidar abad. 
Hytres, i, 78. 

Hygab or Hygap (Molopo) R., 
v, 226. 

j Hymettus, ii, 101. 


I 


Ibadan, v, hi. 

Ibera, L., iv, 194. 

! Iberian Peninsula, i, 91-3. 
i I?a R., iv, 144. 

| Icebergs, iii, 17; viii, 230, 231 

i HU.). 

' Iceland, ii, 248, 249 (til.), 250 

(HI.). 

Ichang, vii, 131. 

Icutu, Mt., iv, 68, 258. 

Ida Mt. (Anatolia) or Kaz Dagh, 
vi, 59- 

Idaho, iii, 123. 

Idraia, ii, 67. 

Iguassu or Iguazu R. (Curitiba), 
iv, 160, 161 (ill.), 193. 
Ile-de-France, i, 86. 

Iii R., vi, 24, 252; vii, 159, 275. 
Iliats, vi, 142. 

Iliniza, iv, 265. 

HI R., i, 73- 

Illampu, iv, 116, 266. See 
Sorata. 

Illawarra, viii, 33, 248. 

Iller R., i, 220. 

Illimani, iv, 112, 116, 266. 
Illinois, iii, 122, 132. 

Ilmen L., ii, 182. 

Iloilo, vii, 241. 

Ilopango, iii, 274. 

Ilse R., i, 208. 

Ilz R., i, 124; ii, 7. 

Imbros, vi, 59, 65. 

Imeretian, ii, 222. 

Imerina Plateau, v, 238. 
Imperial Cave, viii, 32. 
Inaccessible I., viii, 2. 
nagua, iv, 24.1. 

Inca Lands, iv, 89-93. 

— Puente del, iv, 210 (ill.). 
Incaguassi, iv, 276. 


India, vi, 177-250; commercial 
and statistical, vi, 271-9. 

— French, vi, 209. 

— Further. See Burma. 

— Portuguese, vi, 207. 

Indiana, iii, 122, 132. 

Indigirka R., vi, 18. 

Indo-China, vii, 169-77, 276-7. 

— (French), vii, 176, 276—7. 
Indore, vi, 205. 

Indre, i, 84. 

Indus R., vi, 178, 180. 

Ingoda R., vi, 16. 

Ingoldstadt, i, 220. 

Ingur R., vi, 43. 

Inland Sea, vii, 27, 64. 

Inn R., i, 139, 146, 224; ii,7 . 
Innisfail, viii, 60. 

Innsbruck, ii, 12, 13 (ill.). 
Interlaken, i, 154. 

Invercargill, viii, 109. 

Inverness, i, 48, 251. 

Iona I., i, 50, 52. 

Ionian Is., ii, 105. 

Iowa, iii, 132. 

Ipswich, i, 39. 

— (Queensland), viii, 59. 

Iquique, iv, 232, 274. 

Iquitos, iv, 114, 115. 

Iracoubo, iv, 257. 

Irak (Prov.), vi, 156. 

Jrak-Ajemi, vi, 154. 

— -Arabi, vi, 104. 

Iran. See Persia. 

Iranian race, vi, 24, 68. 

Irawadi. See Irrazcaddy. 

Irazu, iii. 231, 277. 

Irbit, ii, 188; vi, 20. 

Ireland, i, 50-54, 250. 

Irghiz, vii, 157. 

lrkut R., vi, 16. 

Irkutsk, vi, 13, 16, 17 (ill.), 256. 
Irmak (Halys) R. See Kizil 
Irmak. 

Iron, in Europe, i, 246; British 
Isles, i, 252; France, i, 256; 
Belgium, i, 259; Spain, i, 268; 
Austria, ii, 253; Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, ii, 255; Jugo-Slavia, ii, 
262; Sweden, ii, 277; Nor- 
way, ii, 280; U.S.A., ii, 262; 
China, vii, 269; Queensland, 
viii, 256. 

Iron Gates, ii, 42 (ill.), 268. 
Iroquois, iii, 7, 65. 

— - R., iii, 54. 

Irrawaddy R., vii, 13 (ill.), 20, 
22, 23 (ill.), 24, 26, 257. 259- 
Irthing, i, 46. 

Irtish R., vi, 19; vii, 274* 

Iran, i, 96. 

Ischia, i, 13 1. 

Ischl, ii, 9, 252. 

Iser, R., i, 220, 223. 

Is6re, R., i, 76. 

Isfahan. See Ispahan. 
Iskanderoon, G. of, vi, 64. 

Isker, R., ii, 122, 124, 266. 
lsla de Pinos. See Isle of Pines. 
Islands, B. of, viii, 96. 

Islay I., i, 50. 

Isle of France. See Mauritius. 

— Man. See Man. 

— Orleans, iii, 55. 

— Pines, iv, 27, 242; viii, 148. 
Ismaelites, vi, 84. 

Ismail, ii, 136. 

Ismailia, v, 12. 

Ismid, vi, 57, 58. 

Isnik L., vi, 58. 

Isonzo R., ii, 18, 65. 

Ispahan, vi, 156, 157 (HI.), 269. 
Isser R., v, 55. 

Issik-kul L., vi, 24. 

Issus, vi, 64. 

Istria, i, 139, 140; ii, 18. 

Italy, i, 117-42; commercial and 
statistical, 1, 270-3. 

Itapicuru R., iv, 148. 

Itasca, L., iii, 132. 

Itatiaya, iv, 282. 

Ithaca I., ii, 106. 

Itskushima. See Miyajima . 
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Ituri — Khaibar Pass 


Ituri, v, 180. 

Itzal L- , iii , 270. 
lvanofV, ii, 188. 

Iviza, i, ioi. 

Ivory Coast, v, 99, 107, 250. 
Ixtaccihuatl, iii, 185, 201, 203. 
Iyemitsu, vii, 61. 

Iyeyasu, vii, 60. 

Izalco, iii, 226, 227 (ill-), 274- 
Iztaccihuatl. Sec Ixtaccihuatl. 


J 

Jagemdorf, ii, 26. 

Jabalpur. See Jubbalpore. 

Jabluk Pass, ii, 271. 

Jackal in India, vi, 241. 
Jack-fruit, vii, 221. 

Jacmel, iv, 36, 245. 

Jacobite Church, vi, 53. 
Jacobshaven, iii, 243. 

Jacob’s Well, vi, 92. 

Jaen, i, 103. 

Jaffa, Joppa, or Yafa, v, 73; vi, 
51, 93- 

Jagannath. See Juggernaut. 
J&gersfontein, v, 224, 270. 

Jaihun R., vi, 64. 

Jains, vi, 192, 195. 

Jain temple, vi, 195 (ill.). 

Jaipur, Jeypore, vi, 205, 232. 

Jala -Jala, vii, 241. 

Jalapa, iii, 200. 

Jalisco, iii, 208. 

Jalomnitza R., ii, 133. 

Jaluit, vii, 266; viii, 208. 

Jamaica, iv, 19, 21 (ill.), 40^4; 
commercial and statistical, iv, 
246-8. 

Jamboli, ii, 124. 

James B., iii, 54, 66, 99. 

— R., iii, 121. 

— Mt., viii, 63. 

Jamestown (St. Helena), v, 175. 
Jammu, vi, 206. 

Jamrud, vi, 170. 

Janina, ii. 86, 104. 

Japan, vii, 27-67; commercial 
and statistical, vii, 260-5. 

— Sea of, vii, 260. 

Japanese life, vii, 38-50- 

— Islands, vii, 51-65. 

Japanning, vii, 48. 

Japura, R., iv, 144. 

Jarama, i, 108. 

Jaslo, ii, 271. 

Jassy, ii, 134, 269. 

Jativa, i, 101. 

Jats (or Gypsies), vi, 166, 187. 
Java, vii, 208, 214-24, 283. 
Javary, R., iv, 144, 283. 

S axartes, R., vi, 25. 
ayce, ii, 69. 
ebba, v, 114. 

ebel Aja. See Jebel Shammar. 
— esh Sharki. See Anti-Lebanon 
Mts. 

— Libnan. See Lebanon. 

— Musa, vi, 134. 

— Shammar or Aja, vi, 121. 

— Tih. vi, 133. 

Jedda, Jidda, or Jeddah, vi, 
12S. 

Jeffren, v, 44. 

Jehlam, vi, 180. 

Jelalabad, vi, 167, 170. 
Jemmapes, i, 165. 

Jena, i, 215. 

Jenesei, vi, 3. 

Jenne, v, 94. 

Jenolan Caves, viii, 33. 

Jerba I., v, 49. 

Jeremie, iv, 37. 

Jerez, i, 104. 

Jericho, vi, 99. 

— (Tasmania), viii, 45. 

Jersey City, iii, 144. 

— I., i, 54, 85. 

Jerusalem, vi, 51, 91, 94, 95 (*#♦); 
entry into by General Allenby, 
i, 19 (ill.). 


Jeshil (Yeshil) Jrmak R., vi, 56. 
Jesselton, vii, 233. 

Jezero, ii, 70. 

Jezireh, El, vi, 104. 

Jezreel, Valley of, vi, 92. 

Jhansi, vi, 234- 

Jhelam or Jehlym R. (Hydaspes), 
vi, 180. 

Jibuti, v, 263. 

Jidda. See Jedda. 

Jihun R., vi, 260. 

Joachimsthal, ii, 22, 255. 
Jodhpur, vi, 205. 

Joenkoeping, ii, 236. 

Jof, vi, 128. 

Johanna I., v, 243. 
Johannesburg, v, 219, 221 (ill.), 
270. 

John o’ Groats, i, 49. 

Johnstone Straits, iii, 257. 

Johor (Johore), vii, 196, 202, 282. 

— R., vii, 197. 

Joinville I., \ iii , 232. 

Jokyakarta, vii, 216. 

Joliba R. v, 92, 107. 

Jomor, ii, 255. 

Joppa. See Jaffa. 

Jordan R., vi, 82, 88, 89, 92. 
Jorullo, iii, 185, 274. 

Joseph Chamberlain Mt., iii, 
218. 

Joseph’s Canal, v, 22, 24. 

— Tomb, vi, 92. 

Jostedalsbrac, ii, 231. 

Jotunheim, ii, 231. ,243. 

Juan de Fuca Str., iii, 89. 

— Fernandez 1. or Mas a Tierra, 
iv, 236, 237 (ill.). 

Juana, iv, 27. 

Juarez, iii, 209. 

Jubor Juba R., \ , 13 1, 146, 263, 
266. 

Jubaland, v, 143. 

Jubbalpore (Jabalpur), vi, 182, 
205. 

Juby C., v, 72. 

Judaea, vi, 88. 

Juf, El, v, 254- 

Juggernaut (Jagganath), vt, 230. 
Jugo-Slavia, ii, 59-89; commer- 
cial and statistical, ii, 259-62, 
m. 260. 

Jujuy, iv, 172, 208 
Julfa, vi, 152, 157- 
Juliaca, iv, 1 12. 

Julianshaab, iii, 24, 243- 
Jumna R., vi, 179, 225, 227. 
Juneau, iii, 30, 245. 

Jungfrau, i, 154. 155 (*//•)• 
Junin, iv, 266, 267. 

Junk Ceylon or Salang I., vii, 
194- 

Jura, i, 50. 

— Mts., i, 63, 73, 146- 
Jurjura Mts., v, 55. 

Jurua R., iv, 144. 

Jutahy R., iv, 283. 

Jutigalpa, iii, 273. 

Jutland, i, 210. 


K 

K 2. See Goditin- Austen Mt. 
Kab, El, v, 27. 

Kabara, v, 94. 

Kabompo R., v, 185. 

Kabul, vi, 165. 1 66, 170, 171 
(ill ), 270. 

— - R., vi, 165, 180, 270. 
Kabyles, v 55. 

Kabvlia, v, 55. 

Kachins, vii, 20, 258. 

Kaduna, v, 115- 
Kaffa, v, 124. 

Kaffirs, v, 189, 190. 21 1. 23 1- 
Kaffraria, v, 231- 
Kafirs, vi, 166. 

Kafue R., v, 186. 

Kagera R., v, 262. 

Kagoshima, vii, 65. 

Kahbur, vi, 106. 


Kahoolaui (Kahulaui), viii, 226. 
Kaiapoi, viii, 107. 

Kaieteur Falls, iv, 60. 

Kaifung, vii, 126. 

Kailas, Mt., vi, 180. 
Kaimakchalan Mt., ii, 97. 

Kaipara Harbour, viii, 96. j 

Kaiping, vii, 269. 

Kairwan, v, 49 (ill.). 

Kaisariyeh, vi, 73, 260. 

Kaiserin Augusta R., viii, 126. 
Kaiser Wilhelm Land, viii, 132. 
Kalabsheh, v, 30. 

Kalahari Desert, v, 207, 217. 
Kalamata G., ii, 104. 

Kalantan. See Kcluntan. 

Kalat. See Khelat. 
Kalat-i-Nadiri, vi, 163. 

Kalawao, viii, 227. 

Kalgan, vii. ’^2. 

Kalgoorlie, viii, 50, 54 (ill ), 55. 
Kali (Hindu deity), vi, 220. 
Kalingapatam, vi, 208 
Kalmar, ii, 237. 

Kalmucks vi, 24; vii, 1 57. 
Kalush, ii, 271. 

Kalymos, ii, 264. 

Kama R., ii, 190, 191. 

Kamakura, vii, 59. 

Kamaran 1., vi, 127. 

Kamchatka. See Kamtchatka. 
Kamehameha, vm, 214. 
Kameyama, vii, 62. 

Kaministiquia R., iii, 68. 
Kamloops, iii, 95. 

— L., iii, 95. 

Kampala, v, 159. 

Kamnen, 1, 198. 

Kampot, vii, 184. 

Kamtchatka, vi, 14. 

— R., vi, 14. 

Kanagawa, vii, 59 
Kanakas, viii, .17, 159 
Kanala, viii, 147. 

Kanchil (Sumatra), \ii, 228. 
Kandahar, vi, i06, 170, 172, 

206, 270. 

Kandavu, viii, 157. 

Kandy, vii, 8, 9 (ill ), 256. 

Kane Basin, iii, 24, 243. 

Kanem v, 89. 

Kangai Mt., vii, 274. 

Kangaroo, viii, 17. 

— I., viii, 48, 257. 

Kano, v, 90, 91 (ill.), 112, 114. 
Kansas, iii, 132, 154- 

— R., iii, 132. 

Kansu, vii, 128, 267. 

Kant Peak, viii, 1 14. 

Kantara, El, v, 14, 58, 59 (ill.). 
Kanuri, v, 89. 

Kao, viii, 181. 

Kapombo R., v, 184. 

Kapuas R., vii, 229, 230. 

Kara, vi, 12, 16, 22. 

Karachi, vi, 272, 276. 

Karaferia, ii, 264. 

Karafuto, vii, 260, 266. 

Karagwe, v, 164. 

Kara Hissar-i-Sahib Mts., vi, 58. 
Kara-Kirghizes, vi, 22, 24. 
Karakol, vi, 24. 

Karakoram (Mustagh) Mts., vi, 
177,178. . 

Karakorum, vi, 271; vn, 155. 

— Pass, vii, 159. 

Karakul, vi, 30, 38. 

Kara-Kul L., vi, 24, 30- 38. 
Kara-lvum Desert, vi, 26. 
Karaman, vi, 63. 

Karamania, vi, 63. 

Karashar, vii, 157- 
Karatash, ii. 264. 

Karawanken Mts., ii, 64. 
Karens, vii, 20. 

Karibib, v, 269. 

Karka R., ii, 73- 
Karli, vi, 223. 

Karlovo, ii, 267. 

Karlsburg, ii, 269. 

Karluk R.. iii, 245- 
Karma, v, 33. 

Kamak, v, 26. 


Kamatic. See Carnatic. 

Kars, vi, 44. 

Karst, i, 140; ii, 31, 65. 

Karun R.. vi, 113, 138, 159. 
Karungu, v, 155. 

Karyae, ii, 98. 

Kasalinsk, vi, 36. 

Kasbek (Kazbek) Mt., ii, 220. 
Kashan, vi, 156, 269. 

Kashgar, vii, *158, 275. 

Kashgaria, vii, 157. 

Kashinere, Kashmir, vi, 180. 
Kasim, vi, 122, 128. 

Kassai R. v, 179. 

Kassala, v, 36, 136. 

Kastamuni, vi, 57. 

Kastro (Mitylene), vi, 65. 

— (Scio), vi, 65. 

Katacolon, ii, 104. 

Katanga, v, 169, 183, 264. 

Katar Prov., vi, 125. 

Kathiawar (Kattyawar), vi, 206. 
Katmandoo, vi, 204. 

Katoomba, viii, 32. 

Katsina, v, 114. 

Kattyawar. See Kathiinvar. 
Katunga, v, 167. 

Katwik, i, 172. 

Kauai (Hawaii), viii, 228. 

Kava, viii, 164, 165 (ill.). 

Kavalla, ii, 97, 126, 464 
Kavirondo Gulf, v, 155, 157 
07/.). 

Kaw, iv, 257. 

Kawak Pass, vi, 270. 

Kawakawa, viii, 96 
Kayes, v, 96. 

Kazan, ii, 42, 189. 

Kazanlak, ii, 267, 

Kazbek Mt. See Kasbek. 

Kaz l)agh Mt. Sec Ida. 
Kazimin, vi, in. 
lvazvin, vi, 154. 

Kchnckaisse Mt., ii, 231. 
Kebra-basa Rapids, v, 267. 
Kedah, vii, 196, 282. 

Kedron, vi. 95. 

Keeling Islands. See Cocos 
Islands. 

Keclung, vii, 69. 

Keewatin, iii, 78, 100. 

Kehl, i, 96. 

Kei Is., vii, 253. 

— R. See Great Kei R. 

Keijo, vii, 69 

Kej, vi, 176. 

Kelani, vii, 256. 

Kelantan, vii, 196, 282. 

Kelat. See Khelat. 

Kelung, vii, 265. 

Kema, vii, 247. 

Kendal, i, 45. 

Keneh, v, 26. 

Kenen, v, 136. 

Kenja, Mt., iii, 244; v, 144. 
Kenilworth, i, 61 . 

Kennebec R., iii, 121. 

Kennedy, Port, viii, 62. 

Kenora, iii, 68. 
j Kent, i, 36. 

— (Ontario), iii, 64. 

Kentucky, iii, 121, 132. 

— R., iii, 122, 132. 

Kenya, v. 144, 149, 266. 

— Mt., v, 152. 

Kerak, vi, 100. 

Kerbela, vi, 108, 112, 156. 
Keren, v, 136. 

Kerguelen, viii, 232. 

Kerka R., ii, 73. 

Kerkha, vi, 267. 

Kerkut, vi, 110. 

Kcrma, v, 33. 

Kermadec Is., viii, 116. 

Kerman, vi, 145, 156, 269. 
Kermanshah, vi, 156, 269. 
Kertch, ii, 216. 

Kesanlik, ii, 124. 

Keshish Dagh. See Olympus. 
Keswick, i, 45. 

Key West, iii, 121. 

Khabarovka, Khabarovsk, vi, 14. 
Khaibar Pass. See Khyber. 
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Khama — Latakia 


Khama, v, 209. 

Khami (Hami), vii, 158. 

— (Rhodesia), v, 203. 

Khamseh, vi, 1 53. 

Khanates, vi, 29-32. 
Khan-Tengri, vi, 24. 

Kharkov, ii, 210. 

Kharput, vi, 74. 

Khartoum, Khartum, v, 35 (til.). 
Khasarkand, vi, 162. 

Khasia Mts., vi, 204. 

Khelat, vi, 175 (ill.), 271. 
Kherson, ii, 210, 273. 

Khingan Mts., vii, 148. 

Little, vii, 148. 

Khiva, vi, 24, 25, 32, 253, 257. 
Khoi, vi, 152. 

Khojak tunnel, vi, 175, 176 (ill.). 
Khojend, Khojent, vi, 37. 
Khokand, vi, 36. 

Khone, vii, 286. 

Khorassan, vi, 26, 78, 138, 156, 
162, 268. 

Khorud Mts., vi, 156. 
Khosi-chang I., vii, 194. 

Khotan, vii. 1 59, 275. 

Khyber (Khaibar) Pass, vi, 167 
(ill.), 170, 206. 

Kiakhta, vi, 7, 16; vii, 152, 156. 
Kialing R., vii, 130. 

Kiama, viii, 33, 248. 

Kiangsi, vii, 132, 133, 267. 
Kiangsu, vii, 133, 267. 

Kiaochow, vii, 86, 126, 266. 
Kiating, vii, 130. 

Kibo (one of the summits of 
Kilimanjaro), v, 144. 
Kicking-Horse Pass, iii, 88, 94, 

Kief, i, 210; ii, 203 (*//.). | 

— Canal, i, 273. 

Kielberg, ii, 25. 

Kienning, vii, 136. 

Kiev, KieflF, ii, 1 61 , 203 (ill.), 
209. 

Kikuyu Plateau, v, 154. 

Kilauea, viii, 222. 

Kilia, ii, 136. 

Kilimanjaro, v, 143, 144, 150 

(ill.). 

Killarney, i, 51 (ill.). 

— (Canada), iii, 78. 

Killicrankie, i, 48. 

Kilo, v, 180. 

Kilwa, v, 266. 

Kilwaru, vii, 250. 

Kimawenzi (Kilimanjaro), v, 

144. 

Kimberley (Australia), viii, 55. 

— (S. Africa), v, 222, 225, 226, 

^ 270. 

Kimbia L., iv, 60. 

Kinabalu, vii, 207, 229, 284. 
Kincardine, i, 61. 

Kinchinjunga, Mt. 183 (ill.), 
204, 271. 

Kindu, v, 264. 

Kinfao, vii, 126. 

King Charles Southland, iv, 240 
King Edward’s Land, iii, 218. 
King Edward VII Land, viii, 


233- 

King George Sound, viii, 52. 
King Haakon VIl’s Tlateau, viii, 

234- 

King Sound, viii 56, 261. 
Kingsmill Islands, viii, 210. 
Kingston (England), i, 55. 

— (Jamaica), iv, 43 07/.), 247- 

— (N.Z.), viii, 1 12. 

Kingtechen, vii, 133. 

King William’s Town, v, 232. 
Kinitra, v, 252. 

Kinnoul, i, 48. 

Kioja L., v, 162, 260. 

Kioto, vii ; 54, 62. 

Kirghiz, ii, 190; vi, 21, 22, 23 
(r//.), 38; vii, 157. 

Kirghiz Steppes, vi, 21. 

Kirin, vii. 273. 

Kirkcaldy, i, 48. 

Kirkwall, i, 50. 

Kirthar Mts., vi, 270. 


Kirunga, Mt„ v, 164. 

Kishinev, ii, 136. 

Kishtn Is., vi, 161. 

Kisimu, v, 158. 

Kislovodsk, ii, 224. 

Kismayu, v, 136. 

Kissingen, i, 218. 

Kistna (Krishna) R., vi, 184, 
272. 

Kitchener, iii, 64. 

Kiu-kiang, vii, 133. 

Kiushiu, vii, 27, 64, 65, 260. 
Kivu L., v, 164. 

Kizil-Bashis, vi, 77. 

Kizil-Irmak R., vi, 56, 73. 
Kladno, ii, 23. 

Kladova, ii, 55. 

Klagenfurt, ii, 17, 64. 
Klampcnborg, ii, 246. 
Klausenberg, ii, 138. 

“ Klings ” in Malay P., vii, 196, 
197. 

Klondike, Klondyke, iii, 32. 

— R., iii, 31, 102. 

Kmer, Khmer, vii, 184. 

Knin, ii, 73. 

Knysna, v, 233. 

Kobe, vii, 63, 260, 264. 
Kochanes, vi, 52. 

Kochi, vii, 64. 

Kodiak, iii, 245. 

Koh-i-Baba, vi, 165, 270. 

Kohrud Mts., vi, 156. 

Koik R., vi, 82. 

Koko Nor L. See Kuku Nor. 
Kolhapur (Kolapore), vi, 206. 
Kolima R., vi, 18. 

Kolomea, ii, 271. 

Kolozovar, ii, 259. 

Kom Ombo, v, 27. 

Koma, vi, 260. 

Komorn, ii, 29, 37. 

Kompira, vii, 64. 

Kona, viii, 226. 

Konakry, v, 104, 256. 

Konia, vi, 50, 58, 63. 

Konigratz, ii, 22. 

Konigsberg, i, 232; ii, 159* 
Konigssee, i, 222, 223 (ill.). 
Konigstcin, i, 214. 

Konigswinter, i, 202. 

Konijica, ii, 70. 

Konkan, vi, 182, 206. 

— R., vi, 182. 

Kootenay Goldfields, iii, 94. 

— L., iii, 89. 

— R., iii, 89, 94. 

Kopal, vi, 24. 

Kopet-dagh, vi, 28. 

Kopopo I., viii, 138. 

Korat, vii. 194. 

Kordofan, v, 36, 254. 

Korea, vii, 32, 33, 69-79, 260; 
commercial and statistical, 
vii, 265. 

— Strait, vii, 64. 

Koritza, ii, 87. 

Koro, viii, 157. 

Korosko, v, 32. 

Kos, ii, 264. 

Kosciusko Mt., viii, 6, 11 (ill.), 
239- 

Kosseir, v, 26. 

Kossovo, ii, 46. 

Kostroma, ii, 188. 

Kota Raja, vii, 227. 

Kotonu, v, 109, 256. 

Koulikoro, v, 96. 

Kouman R., ii, 226. 

Kourassa, v, 104. 

Kouro, iv, 257. 

Kovno, ii, 300, 274. 

Koweit, vi, 113, 125, 126,267. 
Koyikuk R., iii, 32. 

Kra, Isthmus of, vii, 195, 279. 
Kragujevatz, ii, 55. 

Krakatau, vii, 208. 

Krasnoiarsk, vi, 18. 
Krasnovodsk, ii, 191; vi, 26. 
Kremnitz, ii, 255. 

Krems, ii, 8. 

Kreuznach, i, 202. 

Kribi, v, 117. 


Krishna R. See Kistna. 
Kronstadt, ii, 138, 165, 184, 270. 
Kroomen, v, 106. 

Kroonstadt (Orange F. S.), v, 
270. 

Kruja, ii, 86. 

Krushewatz, ii, 55. 

Kuala Kangsa, vii, 197 (ill.). 

— Lumpor. vii, 196, 202. 

Kuban R., ii, 226; vi, 44. 

Kublai Khan, vii, 83. 

Kuchan, vi, 162. 

Kuching (Sarawak), vii, 234 (///.), 
235- 

Kuen Lun Mts., vii, 161. 

Kufa, vi, 108. 

Kufara Oasis, v, 45, 83. 

Kufeu, vii, 126. 

Kuh-i-Rang, vi, 268. 

Kuilu R., v, 171. 

Kuisip R., v, 205. 

Kuka, v, 89. 

Kuku Nor (Koko Nor), L., vii, 
1 6 1 . 

Kulatak, vi, 176. 

Kuldja, vi, 24; vii, 159, 275. 
Kulm, Old, vi, 173. 

Kum, vi, 156, 269. 

Kumamoto, vii, 65. 

Kumara, viii, 106. 

Kumasi, v, 108. 

Kumbum, vii, 128. 
Kunchinjinga, Mt., vi, 204. 
Kupang, vii, 252. 

Kur R., ii, 190; vi, 39, 42, 258. 
Kuram Pass, vi, 170. 

Kurd Dagh, vi, 260. 

Kurdistan, vi, 68-81, 75, 156, 
260. 

Kurds, vi, 40, 47, 75, 76. 

Kurile Is., vi, 14; vii, 27, 66, 
260. 

Kumah, vi, 108, 112. 

Kurrachee, vi, 180, 206. 
Kuruman, v, 226. 

Kusaie (Pelew Is.), viii, 207. 
Kushab, vi, 161. 

Kushk, vi, 173, 270. 

Kut, vi, 1 13. 

Kutaia, vi, 58. 

Kutais, ii, 224; vi, 43. 
Kwamouth, v, 180. 
Kwangchangtsu (Kwang- 
chengtse), vii, 150. 
Kwang-chow. See Canton. 
Kwang-chow-wan, vii, 140, 182. 
Kwang-si, vii, 140, 267. 
Kwangtung, vii, 80, 140, 266. 
Kwara R., v, 92. 

Kwas (Russian drink), vi, 8. 
Kweichow or Queichow (Sze- 
chuen), vii, 140, 267. 

Kweilin, vii, 140. 

Kwei-yang, vii, 140. 

Kwijwi I., v, 164. 

Kylburg, i, 202. 

Kyrenia, vi, 68. 


L 


Labrador, iii, 59. 

La Brea, iv, 54, 253. 

I^a Brie, i, 70. 

Labuan, vii, 206, 233, 280. 
Laccadive Is., vi, 184, 279. 

La Ceiba, iii, 225. 

Lachine Rapids, iii, 57. 

Lachlan R., viii, 34, 246. 

Lac la Rouge, iii, 257. 
Lacquer-work in Japan, vii, 48. 
Lacroma I., ii, 75. 

La Cruz, iv, 160. 

La Cumbre, iv, 21 1 (ill.). 

Ladak (in Tibet), vi, 180; vii, 
1 fix, 168 (ill.). 

Ladikiyeh (Latakia), vi, 83. 
Lado, v, 38, 180, 260. 

Ladoga, L., i, 244; ii, 164. 

1 La Domenica or Hiva-oa, viii, 
201. 

I La Dorada, iv, 85, 263. 


Ladrones or Marianne Is., vii, 
137; viii, 206, 208. 
Ladybrand, v, 223. 

Ladysmith, v, 215, 2x6, 270. 
Laeken, i, 161. 

Lafia Beriberi, v, 258. 

Laggan, iii, 86. 

Lagoa dos Patos, iv, 160, 283. 

— Mirim, iv, 283. 

Lagoon Is. See Ellice Is. 

Lagos, 1,115; iii, 208; v, 1 x 1 , n 2. 
La Granja, i, 108. 

La Guayra, iv, 74, 260. 

Laguna, iv, 160. 

Lahaina, viii, 226. 

Lahn R., i, 202. 

Lahore, vi, 205, 233, 272. 
Laibach, ii, 17, 64 (ill.). 

Laing’s Nek, v, 216. 

La Joya, iii, 201. 

Lake Cave, viii, 56. 

— Champlain, iii, 134. 

— George, iii, 134. 

— Country, i, 44-5. 

— of the Woods, iii, 68. 

La Libertad, iii, 226. 

Lallibala, v, 128. 

Laloki R., viii, 131 (*//.), 136. 
Lama, Grand. See Dalai- Lama. 
Lama ism, vii, 161. 

La Mancha, i, 108. 

Lamas (Tibetan), vii, 161. 
Lambessa, v, 58. 

Lamentin, iv, 251. 

Lamia, ii, 264. 

Lammermuir Hills, i, 48. 

La Moule, iv, 251. 

Lampa R., iii, 226. 

Lampong, vii, 226. 

Lanai (Hawaii), viii, 226. 

Lanark, i, 48. 

Lanarkshire, i, 252. 

Lancashire, i, 44, 61, 252. 
Lancaster Sound, iii, 241. 
Lanchow, vii, 128, 267. 

Landes, i, 80. 

Landour, vi, 225. 

Land’s End, i, 49. 

Langebcrg, Langebergen. v, 267. 
Langenburg, v, 166 
Langres Plateau, i, 63. 

Langson, vii, 182. 

Languages of Europe, i, 248-9. 
Languedoc, i, 76, 79, 255. 

Lanki, vii, 135. 

Laodicea. See also Ladikiyeh , 
vi, 62, 83. 

Lao-kai, vii, 182. 

Laon, i, 70. 

Laos, vii, 183-7, 276. 

Lao-tze, vii, 99. 

La Pampa, iv, 199. 

La Paz (Argentine Republic), iv, 
196. 

(Bolivia), iv, 118 (ill.), 121 

(ill.), 122 . 

(Mexico), iii, 210. 

(Peru), iv, 112. 

La Plata (town), iv, 185, 190, 
*77- x - 

(estuary), iv, 179, 192, 

270. 

La Playa, iv, 38. 

Laptots, v, 98. 

Laraiche, v, 72, 252. 

Laredo, iii, 210. 

La Rioja, iv, 208. 

Larissa, ii, 98. 

Laristan, vi, 160. 

Lamaca, vi, 68, 262. 

La Rochelle, i, 81. 

Laroki, Falls of, vii, 134. 
Lascars, vi, 204. 

Las Casas, iv, 8. 

— Corbas, iv, 245. 

— Cuevas, iv, 230. 

La Serena, iv, 228. 

La Silla, iv, 74. 

Laskar. See Gwalior. 

Las Palmas, v, 75. 

— Tablas, iii, 279. 

Latacunga, iv, 98. 

Latakia, vi, 83. 
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Latvia — Maidenhead 


Latvia (Lettonia), 11, 275- ... 
Launceston (Tasmania), vw, 45, 

4 6</7/.). .. 

La Union, 111, 227. 

Laurel Hill, iii, 120. 

Laurence, iii, 263. 

Laurentian Hills iii, 34, 52. 
Lauri Cocha L., iv, 103. 

Laurion, ii, ioi. 

Lausanne, i, 153* 

Lautoka, viii, 157. 

Lazaref, vii, 76. 

Lazistan, ii, 222; vi, 43. 

Lea R., i, 37* 

Lead, in U.S.A., iii, 262; 
Mexico, iii, 267; Peru, iv, 
267. 

Leadville, iii, 178 (til.), 262. 
Leamington, i, 60. 

Leanchow, vii, 128. 

Lebanon, Cedars of, vi, 84. 

— Mt., vi, 52, 82, 84. 

Le Cap, iv, 37. 

Lecco, L., i, 120. 

Lech R., i, 220, 223. 

Leeds, i, 60. 

Leeuwarden, i, 178. 

Leeuwin C., viii, 52. 

Leeward Is., iv, 19, 45, 52; com- 
mercial and statistical, iv, 
250-1. 

Leghorn, i, 126. 

Legnano, i, 124. 

Leh, vi, 180; vii, 168 (ill.). 

Le Havre. See Havre. 
Leicester, i, 41, 60. 

Leine R., i. 206. 

Leinster, i, 52. 

Leipzig, i, 210, 248. 

Leiria, i, 115. 

Leith, i, 59. 

Leitha, R., ii, 36. 

Le Maire Str., iv, 215. 

Le Mans, i, 84. 

Lemberg, ii, 152, 271. 

Lemnos, ii, 116; vi, 65. 

Lempa R., iii, 274. 

Lena R., vi, 3, 18 
Lenkoran, vi, 41. 

Lens, i, 70. 

Leogane, iv, 37. 

Leon (Mexico), iii, 208, 210 

— (Nicaragua), iii, 230. 

— (Spain), i, 104, 106. 

Leontes, R., vi, 88. 

Leopold II, L., v, 180. 
Leopoldsville, v, 264. 

Lepanto, it, 106. 

Lerdo, iii, 209 
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Milford Sound (N.Z.), via, 109 

(ill.), no. .. 

Milwaukee, iii, 133* 261. 

Min R., vii, 128, 130, 135* 

Mina Glacier, iii, 244. 

Minahassa, vii, 247. 

Minas Geraes, iv, 152, 150, 

282. 

Mincio, R., i, 124. 

Mindanao, vii, 236, 241, 285. 
Minden, i, 205. 

Mindoro, vii, 242> 285. 
Mingheria, ii, 222. 

Mingrdia, vi, 43. 

Minho, R. (Europe), i, 106, no, 
1 14. 

Minieh, Minia, v, 25. 

Minna R., v, r 14. 

Minneapolis, iii, 132, 154* 
Minnehaha Falls, iii, 132. 
Minnesota, iii, 68, 122, 132. 
Minorca, i, 10 1 
Minsk, ii, 200, 274* 

Miquelon, iii, 105. 

Mira R., iv, 88. 

Miraflores, iv, 1 10. 

Miramar, i, 140. 

Miramichi R., iii, 49, 249. 
Miranda, iv, 68, 73 
Mirzapore (Mirzapur), vi, 204. 
Mischabelhomer, i, 143- 
Misery, Mt. (W. Indies), iv, 46. 
250. 

Misima (St. Aignan), viii, 136. 
Misiones, iv, 192, 193 'ill.). 
Mission Junction, iii, 95. 
Mississippi, iii, 131. 

— R., iii, 2, 122, 129-31, 132. 
Missolonghi, ii, 104. 

Missouri, iii, 132. 

— R., iii, 2, 129, T32, 133- 
Misti, Mt., iv, 112, 268. 

Mitan Gorge, vii, 129 (ill.). 
Mitau, ii, 198. 

Mitilini. See Mitylene. 

Mitla, iii, 199, 200 (ill ). 
Mittemvald, i, 223. 

Mitylene (Mitilini), vi, 65. 
Miyajima, vii, 64. 

Miyashima. See Miyajima. 
Miyatsu, vii, 64. 

Mjosen, L., ii, 242. 

Mlanje, Mt., v, 167. 

Moab, vi, 100. 

Moama, viii, 247. 

Mobile, iii, 155, 261. 

— B., iii, 131. 

Mobilization of French reser- 
vists, i, 7 (ill.). 

Modena, i, 125. 

Moffat, i, 46. » 

Mogador, v, 72, 252 
Mogdishu, v, 263. 

Moghreb, El., v, 39 
Mogok, vii, 26. 

Mogul Empire, vi, 187. 
Mohammerah, vi. 113, 159 
Moji, vi, 64. 

Mokalla, vi, 125. 

Mokattam Hills, v, 20, 23. 
Mokpo, vii, 77. 

Moldau, R., ii, 19, 254. 
Moldavia, 11, 134. 

Molde, ii, 243. 

Mdle St. Nicholas, iv, 37. 
Mollendo, iv, 112. 

Molokai (Hawaii), viii, 226. 
Molopo R., v, 208, 226. 

Molucca Is., vii, 208, 246-50, 

Mombacho, iii, 275. 

Mombasa, v, 146, 150, 266. 
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Momein, vii, 140. 

Momotombita, iii, 230. 
Momotombo, iii, 230, 275. 
Mompoz, iv, 86. 

Mona, iv, 39, 248. 

Monaco, i, 78. 

Monastir (Macedonia), ii, 56. 
Moncrieff Hills, i, 48. 

Moncton, iii, 49. 

Monet I., iii, 272. 

Monghyz, vi, 274. 

Mongolia, vii, 152, 267, 274. 
Mongolians, vi, 22: vii, 27, 153. 
Mongolia, v, 38. 

Mongoose in India, vi, 243. 
Monmouth, i, 43. 
Monmouthshire, i, 252. 
Monotombo. See Momotombo. 
Monrovia, v, 106. 

Mons, i, 165, 260. 

Monsefu, iv, 1 14. 

Mont aux Sources, v, 214. 

— Blanc, i, 63, 76, 143, 144, 148, 
154- 

— Cenis, i, 76, 120, 144. 

— Dore, i, 63, 82. 

— Estoril, i, 113. 

— Maudit, i, 148. 

— Pel^e, iv, 251. 

— St -Michel, i, 85 (ill.). 

— Ventoux, i, 76. 

Montana (Peru), iv, 103. 
Montana (U.S.A ), 111, 122, 123, 

126, 154. 

Monte Alegre, iv, 146. 

— Carlo, i, 78 (til ). 

— Cassino, 1, 130. 

— Corno, i, 129 

— Cristi, iv, 244. 

— Maggiore, i, 140. 

— d’Oro, i, 79. 

— Rosa, i, 143. 

j — Rotondo, i. 79 
1 — Sergio, ii, 75- 
' — Video, iv, 177 (til.), 280. 
j — Viso, i, 120. 

Montego Bay, iv, 44, 247- 
Montenegro, ii, 77~8t, 259. 
Monterey, iii, 128, 210, 266. 
Montesinos, i, 108. 

I Montezuma R., ni, 266. 

; Montjuich, i, 99. 
j Montmorency, Falls of the, iii. 
I 54- 

I Montpellier, i, 79- 
j Montreal, iii, 54> 

Montreaux, i, 148. 

Montrose, i, 48 
Monts Faucilles. i, 63. 
Montserrat (Spain), i, 98, 

— (West Indies), iv, 46, 250. 
Moonta, viii, 50, 258. 

Moorea (Society Islands), viii, 

197* 

Moorshedabad, vi, 203. 

Moose R., iii, 66. 

Moosejaw, iii, 80, 85. 

Moracha R., ii, 78 
Morant B., iv, 44. 247. 

Morava R., ii, 46, 261. 

Moravia, ii, 26, 254* 

Moravian Gate, ii, 255. 

Moray Firth, i, 48, 

Morbihan, i, 84. 

Morea (Peloponnesus), ii, 103. 
Morebalais, iv, 245. 

Morecambe Bay, i, 44* 

Morelia, iii, 208. 

Morelos, iii, 208. 

Moresnet, i, 167. 

Moreton Bay, viii, 57, 59- 
Morgan, Mt. See Mount Morgan. 
Mori R, v, 155. 

Moriah, Mt., vi, 95. 

Mormolyce in Sumatra, vii, 268. 
Mome Diablotin, iv, 46, 250. 

— k l’Eau, iv, 251. 

— & Garrou, iv, 251. 

Morocco, v, 63-73; commercial 

and statistical, v, 251-2. 

— (town), v, 71. 

Mororan, vii, 262. 

Morrison, Mt., vii, 68, 265. 


Morva R., ii, 37. 

Morvan Hills, i, 74. 

Moscos Is., vii, 22. 

Moscow, ii, 162, 173 (ill.), 185, 

187 (dl.). 

Moselle R., i, 71, 72, 73, 167, 
186, 202. 

Moses, Valley of, vi, 133. 
Moskova R., ii, 188. 

Mosquito Bank, iii, 724. 

— Shore, iii, 229, 275. 
Mossamedes, v, 174, 206, 265. 
Mossel Bay, v, 233. 

Mossgiel (N.Z.), viii, 109. 
Mostaganem, v, 61. 

Mostar, ii, 70, 261. 

Mosul, vi, 52, 80, 108. 

Mota (Banks Islands), viii, 124. 
Motagua, R., in, 270. 

Motoppo Hills v, 200. 
Moulmein. i k.- Maulmain. 
Mount Brown, iii, 88, 248. 

— Caveli, iii, 88. 

— Geikie, iii. 88. 

— Hood, iii, 127. 

— Hooker, hi, 88, 248. 

— Lefroy, iii, 88. 

— Low, iii, 129. 

— Malcolm, viii, 53. 

— Margaret, viii, 53. 

— Mazana, iii, 127. 

— Morgan, viii, 6o, 255 

— Ramer, iii, 127. 

— Robson, iii, 88. 

— St. Thomas, vi, 224- 

— Shasta, iii, 127 

— Stephen, iii, S , 93 (ill.). 

— V'aea, viii, 186, 187 (ill.). 

— Vernon, iii, 142. 

— Whitney, iii, 127. 

Mountain Provinces (Argen- 
tina). iv, 206-11 

Mourne Mts., 1 51 
Moyobamba, a, 114 
Mozambique, v, 187, 267. See 
Portuguese East Africa 

— Channel, v, 187, 272. 

! Mpongwe. v, 174. 

! Muanza, v, 155. 

Mudania, vi, 58. 

' Mudgee, viii, 247. 

: Mukden, vii. 80, 149 (ill.), 150 
(ill.), 151, 265. 

Mulahacen, i, 101 
! Mulde R., i, 212 
i Miihlauscn (Mulbouse), i, 73. 

j 257. 

Mull 1, 1, 50 

Mull of Galloway i, 47. 73- 
Multnomah Falls, iii, 134 
Muluya R., v, 68, 72. 

Muna, Valley of, vi, 131 
! Muni R., v, 118, 171. 

I Munich, i, 213. 220, 221 (til.), 
j 225, 248. 

Munster, i, 51, 52- 
Mur R., 11, 64. 

1 Murad R., vi, 72. 

| Murat Wells, v, 32. 

Murchison Falls, v, 162, 167, 
260. 

— Goldfields, viii, 55. 

— R., viii, 56. 

Murcia, i, 101 . 

Murgan Steppe, vi, 258. 
Murghab R., vi, 28, 270. 

Muree, vi 225. 

Muriu-Ussu,vii 128. S eeYang- 
tse-kiang. 

Murmansk, ii, 165. 

Muroran, vii, 65. 

Murray Bay, iii, 54* 

— R., viii, 6-7, 34, 3&. 48, 5©. 
239, 246. 

Murraysburg, v, 233. 

Murree, vi, 225. 

Murrin-Murrin, viii. 53. 
Murrumbidgee R., viii, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 239, 246. 
Murrumburrah, vm, 35, 247. 
Murshidabad. See Moorsheda- 
bad. 

Murton, viii, 253. 


Murvicdro, i, too. 

Murzuk, v, 44. 

Muscat (Oman), vi, 121, 125, 
161. 

Musgrave Ra., viii, 240, 259. 
Mush, vi, 74. 

Mushagatz R., iii, 245. 
Muskogee or Creek Indians, iii, 
Muskoka Arch., iii, 65. (7. 

— L., iii, 65. 

Mussoori, vi, 225. 

Mustagh Mts. See Karakoram. 
Mustagh-ata (Tagharma), vi, 38. 
Muttra, vi, 228. 

Muzon C., iii, 244. 

Mweru, L., v, 166, 170, 182. 
Myanoshta, vii, 60. 

Mycenc, ii, 102 (ill.). 

Myingyan, vii, 24 
Myitkyina, vii, 26. 

Mysia, vi, 59 
Mysore, vi, 207, 208. 

Mystic R., iii, 148. 

Mytho, vii, 182. 


Naas R., iii, 89, 91 . 

Nablus, vi, 02. 

Nachitshevan. See Nakhichevan . 
Nackl, vi, 135 
Nadir Shah, vi, 166, 172 
Naero Fiord, ii, 241 (ill ) 

Naia (Okinawa), vn, 67. 

Nagasaki, vii, 64, 260, 261. 

— Bay, vii, 64. 65, 260 
Nagoya, vii, 62 
Nagpur, vi, 205. 

Nahc R., i, 20 1. 

Nahr Barada R. (Abana), vi, 86 
: -• el-Asi. See Orontes 

— el-Awaj R. (Pharphar), vi, 86. 

: — el-Litani R. (Leontes), vi, 88. 
j Nahuel Iluapi, L. iv, 21 x. 

| Naiguata, iv, 74, 258 
j Nam, vi, 92. 

| Nainarn (Omo) R.. v, 122. 

Naim Tal, vi, 225 
Nairn, 1, 49. 

; Nairobi, v, 146. 151, 266. 

' Naivasha L., v, 1 54 
1 Nakhichevan, vi, 72 
I Namangan, vi, 37 
| Namaqualand, v, 206. 
j Narn-dinh, vii, 180 
Namuka, viii, 175. 

■ Namur, i, 70, 165. 260 
I Nanaimo, 111, 96, 257. 

! Nanak, vi, 200. 

Nanchang, vii, 133 
Nancy, i, 71, 74. 

Nandi Plateau, v, 154. 

Nanga Parbat, vi, 178. 

Nanking, vii, 90, 100, 101, 125, 
132 (til.), 133. 

Nanomea (Ellice Islands), viii, 
Nansen (Cape), iii, 24. f2i2. 

Nan Shan, vii, 275. 

| Nantai-san, vii, 62. 

Nantes, i, 67 (ill.), 84 
Napier (N.Z.). viii, 103. 

Naples, i, 119 (ill.), 13 1 (ill.), 
132, 248. 

Napo R., iv, 95. 

Nara, vii, 63. 

Narbonne, i, 79. 

Narenta, R., ii, 68, 70, 71 (ill.), 

Narfn R. See Sir-Daria. 
j Narrabri, viii, 246. 

Narva R., ii, 197. 

Nasarieh, vi, 112. 

Nashwaak, iii, 51 (ill.). 
Nasirabad, vi, 162. 

Nasr-ed-Din, Shah, vi, 141. 
Nassau (Bahamas), iv, 24, 25 
(ill.), 26, 241. 

— (Germany), i, 201. 

Natal, v, 212-6; commercial and 
statistical, v, 270. 

— (Brazil), iv, 148. 
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Natchez — Ontario 


Natchez, iii, 13 1. 

Natron Lakes, v, 23, 152. 
Nauheim, i, 200. 

Naupactus, ii, 104. 

Nauplia, ii, 101, 102. 

Nauru, viii, 21 r, 212 (ill.). 
Nautilus (in Moluccas), vii, 248. 
Navaisha. See Nawasha. 
Navarino, ii, 104. 

Navarre, i, 97. 

Navigators’ Is., viii, 183. 

Navua R., viii, 156. 

Naxos, ii, 106, 264. 

Nazarenes, vi, 84. 

Nazareth, vi, 91. 

— Bay, v, 171. 

Nazr-ed-Deen (astronomer), vi, 
145, 150. 

Neagh, L., i, 51, 244. 

Nebraska, iii, 122. 

Neckar R., i, 186, 194. 

Necochea, iv, 190. 

Neepawa, iii, 78. 

Nefud, vi, 122. 

Negoi, Mt., ii, 138. 

Negri Sembilan, vii, 196, 281. 
Negritos, vii, 196, 238. 

Negro, R. (Argentina), iv, 191 

(Brazil), iv, 144, 145 

Negropont. See Kubota. 

Negros I,, vii, 285. 

Neiafua, viii, 181. 

Neilgherry Hills. See Nilgiri. 
Neiva, iv, 261. 

Nejapa, iii, 274- 
Nejd, vi, 121, 1 31, 267. 

Nejef, vi, 108. 

Nellore, vi, 274. 

Nelson (Canada), iii, 94 

— (N.Z. prov.), viii, 105. 

— (N.Z.) town, viii, 87, 105. 

— C., viii, 134. 

— , Mt., viii, 46. 

— R„ iii, 77. 

Nemours (Algeria), v, 68. 

Nepaul (Nepal), vi, 204. 

Nepean R. See Hawkesbury. 
Nepigon, L., iii, 68. 

Nerbudda R., vi, 182, 205. 
Nerchinsk, vi, 16, 256. 

Nervion R., i, 76. 

Nestorians, vi, 51-2. 

Netherlands See Holland . 
Neuchatel, i, 154, 264. 

— L., i, 146. 

Neuenheim, i, 199. 

Neumark Pass, ii, 255 
Neuquen, iv, 21 1. 

Neuwied, i, 202. 

Neva, R., ii, 164, 165 (ill.), 184, 
185 (HI). 

Nevada, iii, 124 
Nevado de Herveo, iv, 261. 
Nevis (W. Indies), iv, 46, 250. 
New Albion, viii, 132. 

— Amsterdam, iv, 60, 256. 

— Brighton (N.Z.), viii, 107. 

— Britain, viii, 133, i37 _ 9- 

— Brunswick, iii, 48-50; com- 
mercial and statistical, iii, 249- 
5*- 

— Calabar, v, 1 1 1 . 

— Caledonia, iii, 90; iv. 64; 
viii, 146-8. 

— England, iii, 120. 

Ra. (N.S.W.), viii, 34, 245, 



viii, 140. 

— Glasgow, iii, 48. 

— Granada, iv, 77. 

— Guinea, vii, 213; viii, 117, 
125-36, 269-70. 

— Hampshire, iii, 320. 

— Hanover (Bismarck Archi- 
pelago), viii, 137. 

— Hebrides, viii, 144-5. 

— Ireland. See New Mecklen- 
burg. 

— Jersey, iii, 264. 

— - Lauenburg (Bismarck Archi- 

pelago), viii, 137. 


New Leon, iii, 209. 

— Liskeard, iii, 66. 

— Marguilan, vi, 37. 

— Mecklenburg (New Ireland), 
viii, 137. 

— Mexico, iii, 122, 123. 

— Orleans, in, 129, 154, 261. 

— Plymouth (N.Z.), viii, 102. 
(North America), iii, 13. 

— Pomerania. See New Britain. 

— Providence (Bahamas), iv, 24, 

— Siberia Is., vi, 10. [241. 

• — South Wales, viii, 30-7, 237, 

238; commercial and statisti- 
cal, viii, 245-9. 

— Westminster, iii, 95. 

— Year’s Islet, iv, 215. 

— York (State), iii, 121, 133. 
(City), iii, 143, 145 (ill.), 

167 (ill.), 261. 

— Zealand, viii, 81-116; com- 
mercial and statistical, viii, 
264-8. 

Newark (U.S.A.), iii, 144. 
Newcastle, i, 45, 60. 

— (Jamaica), iv, 43. 

— (Natal), v, 216. 

— (New Brunswick), iii, 49,249. 

— (N.S.W.), viii, 33, 248. 

— (N.Z., North Island), viii, 
98-105. 

— (N.Z., South Island), viii, 
105-1 14. 

Ncvvchwang (Niuchwang), vii, 
t 1 50. 

Newfoundland, iii, 105-8; com- 
mercial and statistical, iii, 
259-60. 

— Banks, iii, 105. 

Newmarket (N.Z.), viii, 96. 
Newport, i, 60, 252. 

— (U.S.A.), iii, 147. 

Ngami L., v, 207. 

Nganhwei (Nganwhei), vii, 133. 
Nganking, vii, 133. 

Ngan-whei. See Nganhwei. 
Ngau (Fiji), viii, 157. 

Niagara, iii, 62. 

— Falls, iii, 61, 134. 
Niam-Niam, v, 174. 

Nicaragua, iii, 228-31 (i7Z.); 

commercial and statistical, iii, 
275-6. 

— L., iii, 230, 236, 275. 

Nice, i, 78, 122. 

Nicea, vi, 58. 

Nickerie, iv, 61, 

Nicobar Is., vi, 184, 279. 
Nicolaiev, ii, 210. 

Nicomedia, vi, 58. 

Nicosia, vi, 68, 262. 

Nicoya, G. of, iii, 231, 277. 
Nictheroy, iv, 284. 

Niemen, i, 186, 233; ii, 164, 
270. 

Nieuport, i, 65. 

Nieuwvcld Mts., v, 227, 271. 
Niger, R., v, 86, 92, 255* 
Nigeria, v, no, 1 1 1-6; commer- 
cial and statistical, v, 257. 
Nightingale I., viii, 2. 

Niihau (Hawaii), viii, 228. 
Niitake-yama. See Morrison 
(Mt.). 

Nijni-Novgorod, ii, 179 (ill.), 
182, 188, 189 (ill.). 

Udinsk, vi, 17. 

Nikchitje, ii, 80. 

Nikita, ii, 214. 

Nikko, Mt., vii, 60. 

Nikobar Is., vi, 184. 

Nikolaiev, ii, 273. 

Nikolaievsk, vi, 13. 

Nile, R., v, 6, 7 (ill.), 9 07/.>, 17, 
18, 24, 30, 37, 38 (ill.), 86. 

— lands, v, 5, 260. 

— Reservoirs, v, 156-62. 

— Valley, races of, v, 7, 8. 
Nilgiri Hills, vi, 182, 272* 
Nimeguen, i, 117. 

Nimes, i, 76. 

Nimrud, vi, 74, 108, 109. 

— Dagh, vi, 74. 


Nineveh, vi, 107 (ill.), 108. 
Ningpo, vii, 135. 

Niort, i, 81. 

Niphates, vi, 74. 

Niphon, Nippon, vii, 27 
Nipigon, L., iii, 68. 

Nipissing, L., iii, 66, 254. 
Nippur, vi, 108. 

Niris L., vi, 159. 

Nirvana, vii, 161. 

Nish, ii, 55. 

Nishapur, vi, 163. 

Nishasa R., ii, 55. 

Niuchwang. See Newchwang . 
Niue (Savage Island), viii, 116, 
182. 

Nivernais, i, 82. 

Nogat R., ii, 1 59. 

Nollendorf Pass, ii, 255. 

Nombre de Dios, iii, 234. 

Nome, C., iii, 32. 

— City, iii, 32, 245. 
Nonnenwerth, i, 202. 

Nootka Sound, iii, 90. 
Nordereys, i, 50. 

Norderney, i, 208. 

Nordrack, i, 196. 

Norfolk, i, 39. 

— Broads, 1, 39 (ill.). 

— I., viii 123 (ill.). 

Normanby 1., viii, 136. 
Normandy, i, 66, 84. 

Normanton (Queensland), viii, 

61. 

Norrkoping, ii, 237. 

North Cape, ii, 244. 

— Cape (New Zealand), viii, 96. 

— Devon, iii, 100. 

— Island (N.Z.), viii, 96-104, 
266. 

— Territory (Australia), viii, 
237- 

North-East Cape. See Chel- 
yuskin, C. 

North-West Front’ er Province, 
vi, 206, 278. 

— Territory and Yukon (Can- 
ada), iii, *99-104 

— Provinces (India). See United 
Provinces. 

Northam, viii, 56, 261. 
Northampton, i, 41, 60. 

— (W. Australia), viii, 56. 
Northern Desert (Chile), 230-5. 

— Territory (Australia), viii, 56, 
63-4. 259-60. 

Northumberland, i, 46, 252. 

— Strait, iii, 51. 

Norway, ii, 238-40; commercial 
and statistical, ii, 279-81. 
Norwich, i, 39, 60. 

Nosob R., v, 226. 

Nossi-b6 I., v, 243. 

Notre- Dame, iii, 252, 253. 
Nottingham, i, 41, 60. 
Nottinghamshire, i, 252. 

Nou 1., viii, 147. 

Noumea, viii, 146. 

Nova Scotia, iii, 46-8; commer- 
cial and statistical, iii, 248-9. 
Nova Zembla, ii, 192; iii, 101. 
Novgorod, ii, 761, 182. 

Novi Bazaar, ii, 56. 
Novocherkcsk, ii, 217. 

Novo Friburgo, iv, 156. 
Novorossisk, ii, 226. 

Nubia, v, 30-8. 

Nuevitas, iv, 33. 

Nukahiva (Marquesas Islands), 
viii, 171 (ill ), 200. 

Nukualofa, viii, 177 (ill.), 180. 
Nullarbor Plain, viii, 52. 

Nun, R., v, 92, 115. 

Nuova Torino, iv, 197. 
Nuremberg, Numberg, i, 218, 
219 (ill.). 

Nusarieh, vi, 84. 

Nushki, vi, 175. 

Nutmegs, vii, 248. 

Nuwara Eliya, vii, 6. 

Nyangwe, v, 183. 

Nyassa L., v, 165, 166, 266, 267. 
Nyassaland, v, 165, 166, 266. 


Nylstroom, v, 117. 
Nygnan, viii, 246. 


O 

Oahu (Hawaii), viii, 213, 228. 
Oamaru, viii, 109. 

Oaxaca, iii, 199. 

Ob R. See Obi R. 

Obeid, El, v, 36. 

Obelisco, i. 140. 

Ober Ammergau, i, 222. 

Obi, G. of, vi, 3, 18. 

— R., vi, 3, 19, 251. 

Obi-Ycnesei Canal, vi, 18. 
Obidos, iv, 146. 

Obok, v, 134. 

Obrenovatz, ii, 56. 

Ocean Beach, viii, 109. 

Oceania, viii, 1-4. 

Ochil Hills, i, 48. 

Ochrida, ii, 56, 84, 86. 

Ocker R., i, 207. 

Ocna, ii, 269. 

Ocos, iii, 221. 

Ocuele Mari, ii, 269. 

Odense, ii, 247. 

Odenwald, i, 200. 

Oder R., i, 186, 225, 229, 233 
234; ii, 26, 270. 

I Odessa, ii, 166, 210, 211 (ill.). 
Oesel L., ii, 198. 

OfTcnburg, i, 196. 

Ofoden Fiord, ii, 234. 

Ogasawara Is. See Bonin Is. 
Ogowe, R., v, 171. 

Ohio, iii, 121. 

— R., iii, 1 2 1 , 122, 132. 
Ohtomare, vii, 66. 

Oil in Baku District, v, 258. 
Oil Rivers, v, 1 10, in. 

I Oise, i, 70, 86. 

: Oka R., ii, 188. 

| Okanagan L., iii, 95. 

' Okavango R., v, 207. 

Okhota R., vi, 14. 

Okhotsk, vi, 14, 253. 
i — Sea of, vi, 14. 

Okinawa I. See Nafa. 
Oklahoma, iii, 132. 

Olba, vi, 64. 

Old Calabar, v, 87 (HI.), in. 

— Guatemala. See Antigua. 

— Margelan. See Marguilan. 

— Pagan, vii, 26. 

— Panama, iii, 235. 

Oldenburg, i, 208. 

Oltfron 1., i, 81. 

Olifants R. (Cape Colony) v, 
233- 

(Transvaal), v, 217. 

Olives, Mount of, vi, 94, 98. 
Olmiitz, ii, 26. 

Olonctz, ii, 167, 192. 
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201. 
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Ormuz, Str. of, vi, 161. 

Orne, i, 85. 

Ornithorhynchus, viii, 17. 
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Ostend, i, 165. 
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Ostiaks (Ostyaks), vi, 5, 19. 
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Otaneite, viii, 190. 

Otaru, vii, 65, 262. 

Othris Mts., ii, 264. 
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Ottawa, iii, 57. 

R - iii ' 57* 
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Oude, Oudh, vi, 204. 
Oudtshoom, v, 233, 271. 
Oufa, ii, 190. 

Ouro Preto, iv, 156. 

Ourthe R., i, 166. 

Ouse, R., 42. 

Ovalau (Fiji), viii, 156, 
Ovampo, vi, 206. 

Overyssel, i, 178. 

Oviedo, i, 268. 
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Owari Gulf, vii, 62. 

Owen Sound, iii, 65. 
tT Stanley Ra., viii, 125. 
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X* 118 ?*U vi > 2S > i6 5- 
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Palapye, v, 209. 
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I 206. 
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Palcmbang, vii, 227. 
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Palermo, i, 133 (ill.), 135. 
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Pali language, vii, 21, 170, 188. 
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— (town), iii, 235. 279. 
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Pantar I., vii, 252. 
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Paoting, vii, 125. 
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Papandayang Mt., vii, 209 (ill.). 
Papayan, iv, 80. 

Papeete, viii, 194. 

Paphlagonia, vi, 57. 

Paphos (Cyprus), vi, 67, 
Papuanesia, viii, 117. 

Papuans, vii, 206, 250; viii, 118. 
Papyrus, v, 1 1 . 

Para (state), iv, 143, 146. 

— (town), iv, 146, 284. 
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Paradise, Bird of, viii, 130. 253* 
Paraguana Peninsula, iv, 68. 
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— R., iv, 164 165, 192. 
Parahyba (state), iv, 148. 

— (town), iv, 148. 

Paramaribo, iv, 61 (ill.), 62. 
Parana (state, Brazil), iv, 159* 
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— R?, iv, 159, 165. 192, 27 <>* 
Paranahyba, R., iv, 148. 
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Parma, i, 125. 

Parnassus, ii, 96, 264. 
Paropamisus Mts., vi, 165. 

Paros i., ii, 106. 

Parramatta, viii, 32, 248. 
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(til.), 189. 
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Parthians, vi, 24. 

Pascasmavo, iv, 114. 

Pascuaro, L., iii, 208. 

Pasig R., vii, .40. 

Paso, iii, 209. 

Pa r sau, i, 224. 

Paste, iv, 80. 

Patagonia, iv, 212-5. 

Paterson, m, 262. 

Patlians, vi, 166, 174. 

Patiala (Puftialu), vi, 206. 

Patia R., iv, 79. 

; Patkoi, vn, 257. 

[ Patmos, vi, 65. 

Patna, vi, 203. 

Patras, ii, 102, 264. 

Patricia, iii, 66. 

Pau, i, 80. 

“ Paulistas ”, iv, 156, 158. 

Paulo Affonso i' <s, iv, 150. 
Paumotu Islands, via, 159, 198. 
Pavia, 1, 123,124 
Pawnees, iii, 7. 

Paysandu, iv, 280. 

Payta, iv, 114. 
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— treaty, mar heads of. 1, 25 0. 

— treaty with Austria-Hungary, 
i, 27-8. 

— R., iii, 84, 89, 101. 

Peak, The, i, 44. 

Pearl Harbour, viii, 220. 

Pearls, vii, 11. 

Peary Land, ii, 243. 

Pechili, G. of, vi, 8; vii, 42, 125, 
266. 

Pecs, ii, 258. 

Pedrotallagalla, Mt., vii, 5, 255. 
Pcepul (India), vi, 245. 

Pegnitz R., i, 218. 

Pegu, vii, 13, 22. 

Pei -ho R., vii, 82, 125. 

Peipus, i, 244; ii, 182, 198. 
Peitaiho, vii, 125. 

Pe-kiang R., vii, 138 
Peking, vii, 84, 87 (ill.), 9 1 (ill ), 
92, 99 (ill.). 1 19, 120, 121 (ill ), 

123, 125. 

Pelee, Mont, iv, 47. 

Pelesch R., ii, 13°- 
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Pelion, ii, 96, 98. 

Felly R., iii, 102. 

Peloponnesus, ii, 102. 

Pelotas, iv, 160. 

Pemba I.. v, 266. 

Penado, iv, 150 
Penang, vii, 192, 280. 

Penas, G. of, iv, 237. 

Peneios, R., ii, 98, 104. 
Pcngshihu, vii, 269. 

Penguin I., v, 205. 

Penjdeh, vi, 28. 

Pennine Hills, i, 44. 
Pennsylvania, iii, 121, 264. 
Penobscot R., iii, 121. 
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Pentelicus (Pentelikon), ii, 264. 
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— Hills, i, 48. 

Pepper Coast, v, 99. 

1 Vra, ii, 1 11. 

Perak, vii, 196, 281. 
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Perlis, vii, 197, 288. 
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Pernik, ii, 266. 
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Pertabgarh, vi, 223. 
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Pcse. iii, 279. 

Peshawar, vi 170, 206. 
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Petcrvarad, ii, 41. 
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Petone, vin, 103. 

Petra, vi, 133 (til.). 

Petrograd, ii, 165, 182, 183 
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Petropaulovsk, vi, 14, 255. 
Pctropohs, iv, 155. 

I Petrovsk, ii, 191, 226. 
i Pfalsburg, i, 73. 
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Pharphar, vi, 86. 
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285-7- 
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Phoenix Is., viii, 204. 

Phrabal, Mt., vn, 194 
Phrygia, vi, 58, 62. 
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Pilcomayo, iv, 116, 170, 194, 207 
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Pilsen, ii, 22, 255 . 

Pinar del Rio, iv, 33. 
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Ping-yang, vii, 77, 127,269. 
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Pirot, ii, 55. 

Pisa, i, 126, 271. 
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Plevna, ii, 123, 267. 
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Poblet, i, 98. | 
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Podgoritza, ii, 80. 
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Poglizza, ii, 73. 
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viii, 96 (ill.). 

Pointe-i-Pitre, iv, 46 (ill.), 251. 
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Poitiers, i, 82. 

Poitou, i, 82, 84, 255. 
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Potsdam, i, 228. 
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Quito, iv, 96, 100 (ill.), 265. 


R 


Raab R., ii, 38. 

Rabat, v, 71, 72. 

Race, C., iii, 106. 

Radcn Saleh, vii, 214. 

Radom, ii, 272. 

Ragusa ii. 74, 75, 76 (ill.). 
Raiatea (Society Islands), viii, 
197* 

Rainier, Mt., iii, 96. 

Rainy River, iii, 66. 

Rajputana, vi, 205. 

Rajputs, vi, 187. 

Rakahaaga I., viii, 116. 

Rakka, vi, 106. 

Raleigh (U.S.A.), iii, 155. 

Ralick, viii, 208. 

Ralimanli, ii, 267. 

Ramadie, vi, 106. 

Rambutan, vii, 221. 

Ramirez, iv, 178. 

Ramleh (Arimathca), vi, 94. 

— (Egypt), v, 17. 

Rampart City, iii, 32, 245 . 
Rampur, vi, 205. 

Ramses II, v. 8. 

Ramsey, i, 50. 

Rancagua, iv, 227. 

Rand, The. See Witwatersrand 
Rangiora, viii, 107. 

Rangitoto, Mt , viii, 97. 

— I., viii, 97. 

Rang-kul (Dragon) Lake, vi, 38. 
Rangoon, vi, 253; vii, 20, 21 (ill.). 


257, 259 . 

Rannoch, i, 48. 

Raoul I. See Sunday I. 

Rapa (Tubuai Islands), viii, 203. 
Rappahannock, R., iii, 121. 
Rarotonga (Cook Islands), viii, 
1 16. 

Ras el Deir, v, 68. 

Rat Portage, iii, 68. 

Ratack, viii, 208. 

Ratisbon, i, 220. 

Rattlesnake, Mt., viii, 134. 
Ravenna, i, 125, 126. 
Ravensburg, i, 194. 

Rawal Pindi, vi, 206. 

Ray, C., iii, 106, 108. 

R6 I., i, 81. 

Reading, i, 37. 

— (U.S.A.), iii, 261. 

Recherche Arch., viii, 52. 

Recife. See Pernambuco. 

“ Red Heads ”, vi, 77. 

Red Indians, iii, 5-1 1 . 

— River (Tongking), vii, 180, 


iii, 68, 131. 

of the North, iii, 132. 

— Sea, vi, 133. 

Reefton, viii, 105. 

Regen R., i, 220. 

Reggio di Calabria, i, 134. 

— Emilia, i, 136. 

Regina, iii, 81. 

Reichenberg, ii, 22, 256. 
Reikiavik, ii. 248. 
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Reims — Samborombon Bay 


Reims, i, 70 , 71 (ill.). 

Remagen, 1, 202. ... 

Remarkables (Mts.), vm, 112. 
Remscheid, i, 204. 

Rendileh, v, 152. 

Rennes, i, 84. 

Resht, vi, 154. 269. 

Restigouche R., iii, 49* 
Retterbuck, iii, 243. 

Reunion, v, 244. 246. 

Reuss, R., i, 215. 264. 

Revel, ii, I97-. 

Revelstoke, iii, 94. 

Rewa R., viii, 156. 

Rhages (Rhe), vi, 156. 

Rhe. See Rhages. 

Rheims. See Reims. 

Rhine, R., i, 73. 146, 148, 149. 
168, 176, 185-6, 193, 260. 

— Province (Rhenish Prussia), 
i, 193-204. 

Rhinoceros in Sumatra, vii, 228. 
Rhode Island, iii, 147. 

Rhodes, ii, 105; vi, 65. 

Rhodes (Cecil), v, 200. 

Rhodesia, v, 166, 199-204, 268. 
Rhodope Mts., ii, 97, 124, 263. 
RhOne, R., i, 74, 76, 79, 82, 120, 
146, 149. 

— Basin, i, 255. 

Rhubarb in China, vii, 145. 

Riad (Er-Riad), vi, 128. 
Rian-Liugga Arch., vii, 283. 
Rice, in Ceylon, vii, 256; Japan, 

vii, 261; China, vii, 271. 
Ricina R., 1, ^42. 

Richborough, i, 36. 

Richelieu R., iii, 54. 

Richmond (Australia), viii, 32, 

— (C. Colony), v, 233 [40. 

— (England), i, 59. 

— (U.S.A.), iii, 155. 

— R., viii, 245. 

Rideau Fall, ni, 58. 

— R., iii. 57. 

Riesengebirge, i, 185, 233 
Riff Coast, v, 68. 

Riga, ii, 165, 198, 199 (ill.). 

— G. of, ii, 198. 

Rigi Mt., i, 148. 

Rikwa L. See Rukzva. 

Rilo, ii, 124. 

Rimac R., iv, no, 114. 

Rimini, i, 126. 

Rincon, iii, 277. 

Rinderpest, v, 202. 

Rio Bravo. See Rio Grande del 
Norte. 

— de Janeiro (state), iv, 1 52- 

(town), iv, 152, 282. 

Oro, v, 72. 

— - — Rey, v, 1 16. 

— * Dulce, iv, 208. 

— Grande (Brazil), iv, 160 

— — (Portuguese Guinea), v, 
104. 

del Norte, iii, 186, 209. 

do biorte (Brazilian state), 

iv, 148. 

do Scl (Brazilian state), iv, 

— Muni, v, 171. [160. 

Negro, iv, 80, 145, 211, 214. 

Riobamba, iv, 98, 265. 

Rioja (province), iv, 56. 

—7 (town), iv, 56. 

Rion R., vi, 39, 43, 258. 

Ripon Falls, v, 162. 

Riva, i, 139. 

Rivas, iii, 230. 

Riverina, viii, 35, 246. [8. 

River-lands (Argentina), iv, 192- 
Riviera, i, 77, 78 (ill.), 79, 122, 
123. 

Rivi&re du Loup, iii, 54. 

Rizal (Jose), vii, 239. ~ 
Roadtown, iv, 250. 

Roanoke R., iii, 121. 

Roast Beef I., v, 205. 

Robben I., v, 236. 

Robson, Mt., iii, 88. 
goca C., i, 266. 

Roccabruna, i, 78. 

Rochefort, i, 165. 


Rochester (U.S.A.), iii, 134. 
Rockhampton, viii, 60, 254, 355. 
Rocky Mountain Park, iii, 86. 

— Mountains, iii, 2, 86, 89, 122 
123; iv, 1. 

Rodriguez 1., v, 244, 248 (///.). 
Roggeveld, v, 227. 

Rohilkhand, vi, 204. 

Uolandseck, i, 202. 

Roma (Queensland), viii, 254, 
255- 

— (Sunda Is.), vii, 252. 
Romagna, i, 128. 

Roman Wall, i, 46. 

Rome, i, 128 (///.), 129 (///.), 248. 
Roncegno, i, 139. 

Roncesvalles, i, 97. 

Honda, 1, 103. 

Rook I. (Bismarck Arch.), viii, 
137- 

Roper R., viii, 259. 

Roraima (Mt.), iv, 60, 254. 
Rorstrand, ii, 278. 

Rosario, iv, 190, 197 (///.), 204, 
„ 277- . 

Roseau, iv, 47, 

Rosenheim, i, 224. 

Rosetta, v, 12, 17. 

Ross Barrier, viii, 229. 

— and Cromarty, i, 49, 61. 
Rossel I., viii, 136. 

Rossitz, ii, 255. 

Rossland, iii, 94. 

Rostock, i, 210. 

Rostov, ii, 217. 

Rothenburg, i, 220. 

Rothesay, i, 48. 

Rotomahana, L., viii, 100. 
Rotorua, viii, 98 

— L., viii, 98. 

Rotterdam, i, 172, 263, 274. 
Rotumah (Fiji), viii, 157. 
Roubaix, 1, 70 

Rouen, 1, 85, 86. 

Roumania ii, 1 27-36; commer- 
cial and statistical, ii 268-70 
m. 268. 

Roumel R., v, 57. 

Roumelia, ii, 112. 119. 
Rousillon, i, 79 
Rovigno, i, 140 
Rovuma R., v, 155, t66 , 267. 
Roxburgh (N.Z.), viii, 109 
Royal Sound, viii, 232 
Roy at, i, 82. 

Ruahine Ra., viii, 102, 103 
Ruanda, v, 164. 

Ruapehu, viii, 98. 
Ruba-el-Khali, vi, 126. 

Rubicon R., i, 126. 

Rubies, vii, 26. 

Ruby Mts., vii, 26. 

Rudiera L., i, 108 
Rudolf, L., v, 122, 13 1, 265 
Rufiji, R., v, 143, 1 66 
Rufisquc, v, 96. 

Rugen, i, 229. 

Ruhr, R., i, 204, 205, 275- 
Ruhrort, i, 204. 

Ruisamba, L., v, 164 
Ruk Is. (Caroline Islands), viii, 
206. 

Rukwa (Rikwa, Hikwa), L , v, 
165. 

Rum I. (Bahamas), iv, 45. 
Rumania. See Roumania. 
Ruminagui, Mt., iv, 264. 

Runn of Cutch, vi, 182, 206. 
Ruo R., v, 167. 

Rupert B., iii, 78. 

Rupertsland, iii, 78 
Rupununi R., iv, 255- 
Rusisi R., v, 164. 

Russell, viii, 96. 

Russia, ii, 161-80, m. 161, 276; 
commercial and statistical, ii, 
273-7; m„ ii, 260; war with 
Japan (1904). 175- 

— Asiatic, vi, 21-5, 254- 

— Great, ii, 181-92. 

— Little, ii, 202, 203-12. 

— Red, ii, 202; vii, 80. 

— White, ii, 198, 200. 


Russian Lands (Old), ii, 273-4. 
— Republic, ii, 226-8. 

Russias (All the), ii, 161 -So. 
Rustchuck, ii, 122, 266. 
Ruthcmans, ii, 152 (ill.). 
Ruwenzori Mts., v, r62, 161 
(ill.). 

H>c, i, 35. 


s 

Saalc, R., i, 212, 214, 216. 

Saba (Sheba), vi, 127. 

— I., iv, 45, 250, 254. 

Sabah i R., v, 146, 154. 

Sabang, vii, 226. 

Sabamlla. See Rarranquillu. 
Sabbioncell 1 ., ii, 75. 

Sabi R., \ 209. 

S.,bians (Ivlandcaans), vi, 52. 
Sable C., ii». 121 . 

— i , iii. t7- 
Sacramento, iii, 128. 

— R., iii, 127. 

Sadagora, ii, 140. 

Sadang R., vii, 246. 

Safed, vi, 91. 

Saffi, v, 72. 

Safid-Rud R. See Sefid-rud. 
Sagaing, vn, 24. 

Saghalien (Karafuto) 1 , vi 14; 

vu, 27, 32, 66. 

Saginaw B., iii. 64. 

Sago, vii, 248. 

Sagres, i, 115. 

Saguenay R., iii, 54. 

Sahara, v 77 -84, 83, 84 07/.); 
commercial and statistical, v, 
254*5- 

Sahel Hills, v. 55. 

— R., v, 55 
Saigon, vii, 182, 276 

St. Aignan See Mtsima 

— Andrea, C., \i, 66. 

— Andrews (Now Brunswick) 
iii, 40 

(Scotland), i, 48 

— Anne's, iii, 54, 57. 

— Anthony Falls, iii, 132 
- Asaph, i, 58. 

— Augustine, iii, 13 (///), 155 

(iU ). 

— Bartholoniew 1. iv, 45, 250. 

— Blasien, i, 196. 

— Boniface, iii, 7 8. 

— Catherine’s, iii, 61. 

— Charles, R., iii, 52 

-- Christopher I , iv, 46, 250. 

— Clair (N.Z.), vm, 109. 

(America), iii, 134. 

— — L. (Canada), iii, 64. 

— Cloud, i, 88. 

— Croix. Sec Santa Cruz I. 
(Danish). 

R. (New Brunswick), iii, 

49. 

— Denis, v, 247. 

(France), i, 88. 

— Elias, Mt.. iii. 30, 244 

— fitienne. i, 67, 82. 

— Eustatius l. iv, 45. 250, 254- 

— Francis R., iii 54. 

— Gall, i, 154 

— George’s (Bermudas), iii, 280. 

— Goar, i, 201. 

— Gothard, i, 120, t +3 , 146. 

— Helena, v, 175. 273 

— Jean d’Arc, vi, 90. 

— jean-de-Luz, i, 80. 

— John (New Brunswick), iii, 
49- 

, Knights of, vi, 65. 

I. (Virgin Islands), iv, 45. 

250. 

L., iii, 54- 

R. (Natal), v, 232. 

R. (New Brunswick), iii, 

48. 

de Medua, ii, 85. 

— John’s (Antigua), iv, 45. 
(Newfoundland), iii, 105. 


St. Kilda (Victoria), viii, 40. 

— Kitts. See St. Christopher . 

— Lawrence, CL of, iii, 108. 

h, vi, 14. 

R., in, 36, 47, 52, 54, 6o, 

68, 248. 

— Louis (Senegal), v, 96. 

(I’.S.A.), in, 132, 152. 

- — L., 111, 57. 

- R., 111, 68 . 

-- Lucia L, iv, 48, 251. 

— Malo, 1, 84, 251 . 

— Marc, iv, 37. 

— Martin L, iv, 45, 250. 

— Maurice R., iii, 54. 

— Michael (Alaska), iii, 28, 32, 
245. 

— - (Azores), i, nft. 

-- Moritz, i, 151 (ill.), 153. 

— Paul (Reunion), v, 2.47. 

(L.S.A.), 111, 132, 154. 

I., viii, 232. 

de Luanda. See Luanda. 

— Pierre (Maitinujue), iv, 47, 
25 »* 

(Reunion), v, 248. 

I., in, 105. 

L., in, 54. 

— Quentin, i, 70. 

— Thomas (Ontario), iii, 64. 
I (Africa), v, 118. 

— — I. (W. Indies), iv, 45, 

— Valery, 1, 70. 

— Vincent, C , i 110 

— , CL of, viii, 6, 48. 

1 (Cape Verde Islands), 

v, 76 

I. (West Indies), iv, 49, 

251- 

Saints, The (Les Saintcs), iv, 47. 
Saipan (Marianne Is.), viii, 208. 
Sikalavas, v, 238, 241. 

Sakaria R , vi, 57, 58 
Sakkara Pyramids, v, 22 
Sala, ii, 236. 

Sala y Gome/ L, iv 237. 

Salado R., 1 v , 207 
Salamanca, 1, 106 
Salambria, ii, 264 
Salamis, ii, 101. 

Salamvrias, R., ii, 96 
Salang 1. or Junk C’vylon. vii, 
194. 

Saldanha Bay, v, 233. 

Sale (Victoria), viii, 43 
Salee. See Sallee. 

Salem (I’.S.A ), iii, 129, 148. 
Salerno, i, 132. 

Salford, 1, 60. 

Salina Cruz, iii, 190 
Salisbury Cathedral, i, 35 (ill.). 

— Crags, i, 50 

— (Rhodesia), v 20 r 202 
Saljo-Tarjan, ii, 258 
Sallee, Salee, v, 40, 72. 

Salona, ii, 74. 

Salonica, i, 13 (HI.); ii, 96, 264. 
Salseite L, vi, 221. 

Salsilis, v, 27. 

Salt Range, vi, 274. 

Salta, ii, 208, 277. 

Saltillo, iii, 210. 

Salto, iv, 196, 280. 

Sal-tree, vi, 178 

Salvador (San Salvador), iii, 226- 
7; commercial and statistical, 
ii, 274-5- 

Salwin R., vii, n, 21, 188, 257. 
Salzburg, ii, 7 (ill.), 138. 
Salzkammergut, i, 206, 224; ii, 
8. 

Salzungen, i, 198, 216. 

Sama R., iv, 235. 

Samako, ii, 124. 

Samana, iv, 36. 

Samar (Philippines), vii, 285. 
Samara, ii, 190; vi, 20. 

Samarai I., viii, 133 (ill.). 
Samarang, vii, 216. 

Samaria, vi, 88, 92. 

Samarkand, vi, 32, 33 (ill.), 173* 
257. 

Samborombon Bay, iv, 190. 
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Sambre — Sicily 


Sambre, R., i, 70, 165. 

Samoa, viii, 167 (ill-), 183-9. 
Samos, vi, 65. 

Samothrace, vi, 65. 

Samovar, vi, 8. 

Samoyedes, vi, 5, ig. 

Samsun, vi, 56. 

San Ambrosio I., iv, 237. 

— Anton Lizardo, iii, 200. 

— Antonio (Brazil), iv, 149. 
(Mexico), iii, 208, 210. 

— Bias, iii, 210, 268. 

— Cristobal, iii, 199; iv, 100. 
(Solomon Is.), viii, 140. 

— Diego (U.S.A.), iii, 129. 

— Domingo, iv, 34. 

— Felipe, iv, 228. 

— Felix I., iv, 237. 

— Fernando (Chile), iv, 227. 
(Trinidad), iv, 54, 254. 

— Francisco (U.S.A.), iii, 127, 
128, 156, 157 (til.), 262. 

— Giovanni (Albania), ii, 263. 

— Joaquin R., iii, 127. 

— Jose (Costa Rica), iii, 231. 
(Guatemala), iii, 221, 271. 

— Josef, iv, 54. 

— Juan (Argentina), iv, 208. 

(Porto Rico), iv, 38, 249. 

R. (Central America), iii, 

231. 236. 

R. (Colombia), iv, 79, 88, 

261. 

Bautista, iii, 199. 

de Ulloa, iii, 200. 

del Norte (Nicaragua), iii, 

275. 

— Lazaro I., vi, 69. 

— Lorenzo, iv, no. 

— Loretto Arch., iii, 210. 

— Lucar, i, 104. 

— Luis (Argentina), iv, 208. 

Park (U.S.A.), iii, 123. 

Potosi (Mexico), iii, 210. 

— Luiz (Brazil), iv, 148, 284. 

— Marino, i, 99, 126. 

— Matias, iv, 215- 

— Miguel, iii, 226. 

Mt., iii, 274. 

— Nicholas, iv, 198. 

— Paulo (one of the states of 
Brazil), iv, 156. 

— Pedro (Paraguay), iv, 172. 

— Petro (Argentina), iv, 198. 

— Rafael, iv, 211. 

— Remo, i, 122. 

— Roque, C., iv, 148. 

— Salvador (republic). See Sal- 
vador. 

(town), iii, 226, 274* 

(Bahamas), iv, 421. 

Mt., iii, 274. 

— Sebastian, i, 96. 

— Thom6, v, 1 18. 

(Brazil), iv, 150. 

Sana R., ii, 68. 

Sanaa, vi, 127. 

Sandakan, vii, 233. 

Sandalwood I. See Sumba. 
Sandfisch Haven, v, 205. 
Sandhurst (Australia). See 

Bendigo. 

Sandjak, ii, 56. 

Sandridge, viii, 38. 

Sandwich, i, 35. 

— Haven, v, 205. 

— I. (New Hebrides), viii, 144. 

— Islands. See Haivaii. 

Sanfa R., vii, 274. 

Sangay, Mt., iv, 96, 264. 
Sang-koi R., vii, 170. 

Sankuru, R., v, 180. 

San-po, R. See Brahmaputra . 
Santa Ana, Mt., iii, 274. 

(town), iii, 227. 

— Catherina (state), iv, 160. 
I., iv, 160. 

— Clara (Cuba), iv, 33. 

Mt. (Nicaragua), iii, 275. 

— Cruz (Argentina), iv, 214, 

215. 

(Canaries), v, 75. 

(St. Croix, Danish), iv, 45 


Santa Ana, Is., viii, 144. 

de la Sierra, iv, 122 

del Quiche, iii, 222, 271. 

— Fe (Argentina), iv, 197, 277. 

— (U.S.A.), iii, 124. 

— de Bogota. See Bogota. 
Isabel (Fernando Po), v, 118. 
Maria Mt., iii, 270. 

Marta iv, 87 (ill.), 88. 

— Rosa de los Andes, iv, 228. 
Santander (Colombia), iv, 86. 

— (Spain), i, 97, 268. 

Santarem (Brazil), iv, 146. 
Santiago (Chile), iv, 225 (ill.), 

274- 

— (Dominican Republic), iv. 
246. 

— I. (C. Verde Is.), v, 76. 

— de Compostella, i, 106. 

— de Cuba, iv, 32, 243. 

— del Estero, iv, 208, 277. 

Santo Domingo (Dominican Re- 
public), iv, 34-8; commercial 
and statistical, iv, 246. 

(town), iv, 36. 

Santorin, i, 243, 264. 

Santos, iv, 1 58. 

Sao Francisco, iv, 282. 

R., iv, 149. 

— Paulo, iv, 156, 157. 

Sadne, R., i, 73, 74, 75, 76. 
Sapiutan (Celebes animal), vii, 

248. 

Sapporo, vii, 65. 

Saquenay, iii, 25a. 

Saragossa (Zaragoza), i, 98. 
Sarajevo, i, 4 (til.), 68. 

Sarakhs, vi, 28. 

Saratoga Springs, iii, 147, 154. 
Saratov, ii, 190. 

Sara-urcu, iv, 96, 264. 

Sarawak, vii, 233, 234 (ill.), 283, 
286. 

Sardinia, i, 136. 

Sardis (Sart), vi, 62. 

Sarhad, vi, 162. 

Sarmiento, Mt., iv, 240. 

Sarnia, iii, 64. 

Sarre Valley, i, 73, 257- 
Sarthe R., i, 84. 

Sarts, vi, 24. 

Saskatchewan (province), iii, 76, 
101; commercial and statisti- 
cal, iii, 256-7. 

Satara, vi, 206. 

Satpura Mts., vi, 182, 272. 
Satsuma, vii, 65. 

Saur R., i, 167. 

Sault Ste. Marie, iii, 57, 67. 
Savage I. See Niue . 

Savaii I. (Samoa), viii, 183, 188, 
189. 

Savanilla, iv, 88. See Barran- 
quilla. 

Savannah R., iii, 121. 

Sava-sava B., viii, 157. 

Save, R., ii, 41, 65,261. 

Savoie, i, 63, 76, 120. 

Savona, i, 123. 

Savoy, i, 120, 122. 

Savu, I., vii, 253. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, i, 212, 215. 

Meiningen, i, 215. 

Saxony, i, 185, 187, 212-6. 
Sayan Mt., vii, 274. 

Scamander, vi, 59. 

Scandinavia, ii, 229-31. See 
Norway, Sweden. 

Scania, ii, 232. 

Scarab beetles, v, 12. 
Scarborough, i, 44. 

— (Tobago), iv, 54, 254. 
Scarpanto, vi, 65. 

Schaffhausen, i, 154, 195. 
Schandau, i, 214. 

Schassburg, ii, 138. 

Scheldt, R., i, 70, i59» 162, 167, 
175, 260. 

Schemmtz, 11, 30, 255. 
Scheveningen, i, 172. 

Schiedam, i, 172. 

Schlangenbad , i, 201. 

Schleswig, i, 210. 


Schliersee, i, 222. 

Schloss Tyrol, ii, 15 (ill.). 
Schlusselburg, ii, 15 (ill.). 
Schmalkalden, i, 216. 

Schmecks, ii, 31. 

Schneekoppe, i, 233; ii, Z$. 
Schonberg, ii, 255. 

Schonbrunn, ii, 10. 

Schuylkill R., iii, 149. 
Sohwarzburg, i, 216. 
Schwarzwald, i, 200. • 

Schwerin, i, 210. 

Schwyz, i, 150. 

Scilly Is., i, 50. 

Scinde. See Sind. 

Scio, vi, 65. 

Scoresby Fiord, iii, 243. 

Scotland, i, 251; area and popu- 
lation, i, 250; education, i, 
254, 255; lakes, i, 48; lan- 
guage, i, 46, 50; manufac- 
tures, i, 46, 47, 48; minerals, 
i, 48, 252; mountains, i, 47, 
3.8; ports, i, 48, 250; religion, 
i, 254; rivers, i, 47, 48; ship- 
building, i, 58; towns, i, 58, 
59. 61. 

Scutari (Albania), ii, 80. 

— (Asia Minor), ii, 113, 114, 

1 15 (ill.), vi, 57- 

— L., ii, 80, 85 (ill-)- 
Seaboard States (Brazil), iv, 148- 

62. 

Seattle, iii, 129, 262. 

Sebaste, vi, 92. 

Sebastopol, ii, 214, 215. 
Sebenico, ii, 73, 260. 

Scbu, R., v, 72. 

Secunderabad, vi, 207, 228, 

270. 

Sedan, i, 70. 

Sefid-rud R., vi, 138, 154. 
Segovia, i, 109. 

— R., iii, 275. 

Segu, v, 95. 

Segura R., x, 101. 

Seihun R., vi, 64. 

Seinde, vi, 175. 

Seine (department), i, 86. 

— R., i, 70, 85, 86, 260. 

et-Mame, i, 86. 

et-Oise, i, 70, 86. 

— -Inferieure. i, 86. 

Seistan desert, vi, 156, 165, 
175* 

Selangor, vii, 196, 281. 

— R., vii, 197. 

Selenga R., vi, 16. 

Selenginsk, vi, 16. 

Seleucia, vi, 112. 

Seljuk Turks, vi, 58. 

Selkirk (Alexander), original of 

Robinson Crusoe, iv. 235, 236. 

— (Manitoba), iii 71.78. 

— Ra., iii, 89. 

Selwen R., vii, 21. 
Semipalatinsk, vi, 21, 24, 255. 
Semiretchinsk, vi, 21, 24. 
Semliki R., v, 164. 

Semlin, ii, 41, 6 z. m 
Semmering Pass, ii, ix. 

Semoy R„ i, 167. 

Senaar. See Sennar . 

Sendai, vii, 62. 

— Bay, vii, 64. 

Senegal, v, 96, 256. 

— R., v, 96, 98. 

Sengas, v, 186. 

Sennar, v, 36, 85. 

Senne R., i, 61. 

Sensation Rock, vii, 8. 

Sensitive plant in Penang, vii, 

197. 

Senussi, Senoussi, v, 15. 

Seoul, vii, 75, 76 (ill.), 77 (ill.), 
265. 

Seraikeui, vi, 62. 

Serang, vii, 216. 

Serangan R., 215 (ill.). 

Serbia, general account, II* 45“ 
58. 

Seres, ii, 97. 264. 

Sergipe, iv, 149. 


Seringapatam, vi, 209. 

Seripnos, ii, 264. 

Sermatta Is., vii, 252. 

Serowe, v, 209. 

Serpent’s Mouth, iv, 53, 253. 
Serra do Espinhaco, iv, 282. 

Mar, iv, 282. 

Setif, v, 56. 

Setubal, i, 1 15. 

Severn R.„ i, 42. 

Seville, i, 97 (ill.), 103. 

Sfevre Niortaise R., i, 81. 

Sevres, i, 85. 

Seychelles, v, 243. 

Shabatz, ii, 56. 

Sfax, v, 49. 

Shaddock. See Pumalow. 

Shah- Abdul- Azim, vi, 156. 
Shamanism, vi, 5; vii, 98. 
Shammar, Jebel. See Jebel 
Shammar. 

Shamo, Desert of. See Gobi. 
Shan-alin Mts. See Shanyan- 
alin. 

Shanghai, vi, 253; vii, 115 (ill.), 
134. I3S (til.), 268, 271. 
Shan-hai-kwan, vii, 273. 
Shannon R., i, 51. 

Shans, vii, 13, 169, 187. 

Shan-si, vii, 127, 267. 

Shantung, vii, 125, 126, 267. 
Shanyan-alin Mts., vii, 148. 
Shapur, vi, 160. 

Shar Dagh, ii, 261. 

Shar Mts., ii, 56. 

Sharawati R., vi, 208. 

Shari R., v, 89, 180. 

Shark B., viii, 260. 

Sharon, Plain of, vi, 92. 

Sharp, Mt., v, 164. 

Shasi, vii, 13 1. 

Shasta, Mt., iii, 96, 127. 
Shat-el-Arab, vi, 112. 

Shayok R., vi, 180. 

Sheba, vi, 127. 

Shechem, vi, 92. 

Sheffield, i, 44, 60. 

Shendy, v, 34. 

Shengking, vii, 274- 
Shensi, vii, 127, 128, 267. 
Sherbro (Sherborough) 1., V. 
106. 

Sher Dahan Pass, vi, 270. 
Sherbrooke, iii, 52. 

Shergat. vi, 109. 

Shetland, i, 50. 

Shiah sect, vi, 31, 77, 142. 
Shibam, vi, 126. 

Shickshock Mts., iii, 252* 
Shields (N. and S.), i, 46. 
Shikoku I., vii, 27, 64. 

Shilka R., vi, 14, 15. 

Shillong, vi, 204. 

Shiloh, vi, 92. 

Shimonoseki, vii, 64. 

Shinano R., vii, 52. 

Shintoism, vii, 27. 

Shiogama, vii, 62. 

Shipka Pass, ii, 123. 

Shiraz, vi, 158, 160. 

Shir6 R., v, 166, 167. 

— Highlands, v, 167. 
Shoalhaven, R., viii, 33* 

Shoa, v, 126. 

Shoshones, iii, 6. 

Shoshong, v, 209. 

Shottery, Ann Hathaway s cot- 
tage at, i, 41 (ill.). 
Shropshire, i, 42. 

Shumadia, ii, 57. 

Shumla, ii, 267. 

Shuster, vi, 159. 

Shuswap. L., iii, 94. 

Shwebo, vii, 26. . . 

Siam, vii, 188-98;.. commercial 
and statistical, vii, 277“9- 

— G. of, vii, 105. 

— Reap, vii, 183. .. 0 

Siamang in Sumatra, vu, 220. 
Siang-kiang R., vii, 132- .. 

Siberia, vi, 3-20; commercial 

and statistical, vi, 255“°- 
Sicily, i, 117, 134* *3 S* 
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Sicuani, iv, 112, 268. 

Side, vi, 63. 

Sidi Okba, v, 61 (1//.). 

Sidlaw Hills, i, 48. 

Sidon, vi, 88. 

Sidra, G. of, v, 45- 
Siebengebirge, 1, 186, 202. 

Siena, i, 126. 

Sierra Acarai, iv, 255- 

— Cibao, iv, 244. 

— d’Estrella, i, no, 116. 

— de Merida (Venezuela), iv, 
258. 

— Leone, v, 104, 257- .. 1 

— Madre Occidental, 111, 185 
200, 265. 

Oriental, iii, 185, 265. j 

— Maestra, iv, 243. 

— Mojada, iii, 209. 

— Morena, i, 103. 

— Nevada (Spain), i, 101. 

(U.S.A.), iii, 127. 

de Santa Martha, iv, 68, 

80. 

— Pacaraima. iv, 254. 258, 

— Parima, iv, 258. 

Sigmaringen. i. 194. 

Sihun R., vi. 64. 

Sikhs, vi, 187, 206. 

Si-kiang, R., vii, 82, 136, 138, 
140, 268. 

Sikkim, vi, 204. 

Silesia, i, 185, 233; «, 26, 156, 
270. 

Siliguri, vii, 275. 

Silistria, ii, 122. 

Siljan, L., ii, 236. 

Silk, in France, i, 257; Italy, i, 
272; Japan, vii, 263; China, 
vii, 271. 

Sillein, ii, 30. 

Silver, in Czecho-Slovakia, ii, 
255; Norway, ii, 280; Alaska, 
iii, 246; U.S.A., iii, 262; 

Mexico, iii, 267; Peru, iv, 
267; Chile, iv, 2735 New 
South Wales, viii, 245; 
Queensland, viii, 256. 
Simancas, i, 109. 

Simbirsk, ii, 190. 

Simcoe, L., iii, 60. 

Simferopol, ii, 214. 

Simla, ii, 124; vi, 221, 225. 
Simon’s Town, v, 236. 

Simplon Pass, i, 120, 144. 

Sinai, Mt., vi, 134 (ill.). 

Sinaia, ii, 129 (ill.). 

Sinaloa, iii, 208. 

Sinan. See Tsinan. 

Sincholagua, Mt., iv, 264. 

Sind (Scinde), vi, 181, 185, 
206. 


Sinfenho, vii, 274. 

Singan, vii, 127. 

Singapore, vi, 253; vii, 198, ic; 

(ill), 200, 278, 280. 

Singkep, vii, 228. 

Sinj, ii, 73. 

Sin-Kara L., vii, 226. 

Sinkiang, vii, 157, 275. 

Sinope, vi, 57. 

Sioux, iii, 6'. 

Sir Donald, Mt., iii, 94. 
Sir-Daria (province), vi, 34. 

—7 R., vi, 25. 

Sissek, ii, 62. 

Sistan, vi, 270. 

Sitka, iii, 30. 

Sittang, vii, 13. 

Sivas, vi, 73. 

Skager Rack, ii, 231. 

Skagway, iii, 30, 32. 

Skechuan, vii, 267. 

Skeena, R., iii, 89, 91, 248. 
Skiddaw, Mt., i, 4.5. 

Skodra L„ ii, 84. 

Skotar L., ii, 78. 

Skumbi R., iii, 56, 84. 

Sjtye. I, i, 50. 

Slave Coast, v, 99, no. 
Slavonia, i, 142. 
Sleeping-sickness, v, 157. 
Suvno, ii, 125, 
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Slovaks, ii { 25 (ill.). 

Slovakia, ii, 27, 28 (ill.), 254. 
Slovenia, ii, 62-5. 

Smaaland, ii, 232. 

Smolensk, ii, 202. 

Smyrna, vi, 50, 60, 61 (ill.), 83, 
253- 

— G. of, vi, 60. 

Snaefell, ii, 248. 

Snake-charmers, vi, 243. 
Sneeuwberg, v, 227, 271. 
Snowdon, i, 43. 

Snowy Mts., viii, 132. 

— R., viii, 37. 

Sobat R., v, 37, 122. 

Society Is., viii, 190-7. 193 ( ill .), 
195 (ill.), 197 (ill.). 

Socorro, iv, 86. 

Socotra I., vi, 126. 

Sodorneys, i, 50. 

Sofala, v, 209. 

Sofia, ii, 123, 125 (ill), 266. 
Sogne Fiord, ii, 243. 

Sokoto, v, 89, 112. 

— R., v. 92. 

Sokotra, vi, 126. 

Solimoens R., iv, 144. 

Solo. See Surakarta. 

Solomon Islands, viii, 139-42, 

206. 

Solor, vii, 252. 

Soltanabad, vi, 156. 

Solway, i, 46. 

Soman, vi, 62. 

Somaliland (British), v, 131, 

263. 

— (French), or Somali Coast 
Protectorate, v, 132. 

— (Italian), i, 137; v, 132. 
Somalis, vi, 126. 

Somers Is. See Bermudas. 
Somerset, i, 34. 

Somme R., i, 70. 

Son R., vi, 179. 

Sondershausen, i, 214. 

Songdo, vii, 77. 

Songhay (Sonrhay), v, 92. 
Song-ka R. (Red River), vii, 180, 
182. 

Sonmiani, vi, 176. 

Sonora, iii, 209. 

Sonrhay. See Songhay. 

Sonson, iv, 87. 

Sopren, ii, 258. 

Sorata (Illampu), Mt., iv, 112. 
Soria, i, 267. 

Sorrento, i, 132. 

Soufli, ii, 263. 

Soufriere (Dominica), iv, 250. 

— (Guadeloupe), iv, 47. 

— (Montserrat), iv, 250. 

— (St. Lucia), iv, 49, 211. 

— (St. Vincent), iv, 49. 

Soul. See Seoul. 

Souris, iii, 251. 

Sousa, Susa, v, 49; vi, 159. 
South xVfrica (British), v, 226. 


269. 

— Esk R., viii, 47- 

— Georgia I., iv, 216, 286. 

— Island (New Zealand), viii, 
105-14, 265. 

— Orkneys, iv, 216; vm, 232. 

— Sea Islands. See Polynesia. 

— Shetlands, iv, 216; viii, 232. 

— Shields, i, 46. 

Southampton, i, 60. 

Southend, i, 38. 

Southern Alps, viii, 112-4* 
Southport, i, 44. 

Spa, i, 166. . 

Spain, i, 93-1 commercial 
and statistical, i, 267-70. 
Spalato, ii, 73, 74 (*#•)» 260. 
Spandau, i, 227* 

Spanish Main, iv, 55 ; °* 

— Possessions in Africa, v, 63. 

— Town (Jamaica), iv, 43, 247. 
Spencer, G., viii, 6, 48, 257* 
Spcssart, i, 218. 

Spey. R., i, 48. 

Spezia, i, 123. 

— B., i, 123. 


Sphinx, The, v, 22, 23 (ill). 

— Mt., ii, 224. 

Spice Islands. See Moluccas. 
Spitsbergen, ii, 244. 

Spliigen Pass, i, 144, 148. 
Spokane, R., iii, 134. 

Spoleto, i, 127. 

Sporades, ii, 105; vi, 165. 

Spree, R., i, 214, 225. 

Springfield (Mass.), iii, 148. 
Squillace, G. ot, i, 134. 

Srinagar, vi, 181 (i//.). 

Staffa I., i, 50. 

Staden I., ii, 234. 

Stafford shire, i, 41. 

Standerton, v. 222. 

Stanislau, ii, 152. 

Stanley (Falkland Is.), iv, 216. 

— Falls, v. 182. 

— Pool, v, 1' 4 , 182, 264. 
Stanleyville, v, 182. 

Stanovoi Mts., vi, 13. 

Stara Planina Mts., ii. 124. 

Staten I. ( \rgcntina>, iv, 215. 

(U.S.A.), iii, 144. 

Stavanger, ii, 243. 

Stavorcn, i, 178. 

Stavropol, ii, 224. 

Stawell, \iii, 43. 

Steamer Point, vi, 126. 

Stefanie (Stephanie) L., v, 152. 
Stellaland, v, 226. 

Stellenbosch, v, 234, 271. 

Stelvio Pass, ii, 16. 

Steppes, The, ii, 217-8; vi, 19, 
21-5. 

Sternberg, ii, 255, 256. 

Stettin, i, 229. 

Stewart 1., viii, 1x5. 

Sliltine, R., iii, 245. 

Stirling, i, 48. 

Stockholm, ii, 234, 235 (ill). 
Stonehaven. \ 250. 

Stormberg, v, 215, 232, 271. 
Stour R., i, 39, 25 x. 

Straits Settlements, vii, 197, 280 
(m. 280). 

Stralsund, i, 229. 

Strasburg, i, 73, 196., 

Stratford (Canada), iii, 64. 

on-Avon, i, 60. 

— (N.Z.), viii, 102. 

Strathmore, i, 48. 

Strathpeffer, i, 49. 

Stromboli, i, 136. 

Stromncss, i, 50. ^ 

Strong l. See Ktisaie. 

Struma, R., ii, 97. 124, 264* 
Stuart, Mt., viii, 63- 

— Ra., viii, 63. 

Stuttgart, i, 194, 195 (#/■)• 
Styhead, i, 45. 

Styria, ii, 1 x, 41. 

Styx R., ii, 104. 

Suabia, i, 194, 218. 

Suabian Jura, i, 194. 

Suahili, v, 158. 

Suakin, v, 32, 136. 

Suchow (Kiangsu), vii, 130, 134. 

— (Kweichow), vii, 130. 

Sucre (Chuquisaca), iv, 1 18, 122 

271. 

Sudan, v, 30-8, 36, 85—98; com- 
mercial and statistical, v, 262. 
Sudburv, iii, 66, 254. 

Sudest (Sudost) I„ viii, 134. 
Sudeten Mts., i, 233; ii, 26, 255* 
Sud Guillaume Canal, i, 263. 
Sudost 1. See Sudest 1 . 

Suez, v, 12. 

— Canal, v, 10, 14, 15 (*//.)• 

— , G. ot, vi, 133. 

Suffolk, i, 39. 

Sufis, vi, 143. .. 

Sugar, in Nicaragua, 111, 276; 
Cuba, iv, 243; Jamaica, iv, 
247; Porto Rico, iv, 248; 
Barbadoes, iv, 253; British 
Guiana, iv, 255; Peru, ir, 
267; Paraguay, iv, 281; Bra- 
zil, iv, 283; Morocco, v, 251; 
Queensland, viii, 257* 
Sukhum ii 226. 


Sukkertoppen, iii, 243. 

Suliman Mts., vi, 165, 178, 268, 
270. 

Sulina, ii, 134. 

Sulu Arch., vii, 236. 

— Sea, vii, 236. 

Sumatra, vii, 208, 216, 224-8, 
283. 

Sumba (Sandalwood) I., vii, 252. 
Sumbawa I., vii, 208, 252. 
Sumida, vii, 59. 

Summer Is., iii, 240. See Ber - 
mu das. 

Sunda Islands (Lesser), vii, 250, 
251 (id). 252. 

— Straits, vii, 216. 

Sundanese, vii 214. 

Sunday (Raoul) 1., viii, 116. 

— R., v, 232, 271. 

Sunderbunds. vi, x8o. 
Sunderland, i, 46, 252. 

Sungari, vi, 14; vii, 148. 

Sunnite sect, vi, 31, 77, 142. 
Superior, L., iii, 65, 68, 264. 
Surabaya, vii, 216. 

Surakarta (Solo), vii, 216. 

Surat, vi, 206, 234 
Surinam. See Guiana (Dutch). 

— R., iv, 61 , 255. 

Surrey, i, 34, 36, 55* 

Sus R., v, 72. 

Susa. See Soussa. 

Susquehanna R., iii, 121. 

Sussex, i, 34, Gx. 

Sutherland, i, 49. 

— Fall, viii, 113. 

Sutlej, vi, 180. 

Suttee, vi, 192, 193. 

Suva, viii, 157 (ill.). 

Suvarrow I. (Manihiki Is.), viii, 

203. 

Suwarrovv. See Suvarrow. 
Swalbach, i, 201. 

Swahili. See Suahili. 
Swakopmund, v, 205. 

Swan R., viii, 52 (ill). 

Swansea, 1, 252. 

Swaziland, v, 209, 272. 

Sweden, ii, 232 -4; commercial 
and statistical, ii, 277-9* 
Sveaborg, ii, 194. 

Svealand, ii, 232. 

Sweet- water Canal, v, 14. 

I Swincmunde, i, 229. 

Switzerland, i, 143-56, com- 
mercial and statistical, i, 264-6. 
Sybaris, i, 133. 

Sydney (Australia), viii, 30 (ill), 
31. 32, 241. 

— (Cape Breton), iii, 48. 
Sydproven, iii, 243. 

Sylvia (Setsu-san), vii, 68. 

Syra, ii, 107. 

Syracuse, i, 133. 

Syria, ii, 115; vi, 51, 82-103, 
260, 263-4. 

Sze-chuen, vii, 130, 267. 
Szegedin, ii, 41. 


T 


Tabasco, iii, 199. 

Table B., v. 236. 

— Mountain, v, 236, 271* 
Taboo, viii, 160. 

Tabor, ii, 255. 

Tabora, v, 165. 

Tabriz, vi, 44, 152, 153 (#/.), 269. 
Tacana, iii, 270. 

Tacna, iv, 115, 235* 

Tacoma, iii, 27, 129. 

Tacora, iv, 272. 

Tadmor, vi, 88. 

Tadoussac, iii, 54. 

Tafilet, v, 73, 254. 

Tagals, Tagaloys, vii, 238. 

I Taganrog, ii, 217. 

Tagharma. See Mustagh-ata. 

I Tagula I. See Sudest. 

Tagus R., i. 106, 107, 108. 109 
I 111,266. 
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Tahaa (Society Is.), viii, 197. 
Tahiti. See Society Islands. 
Taihoku (Taipeh), vii, 69, 261. 
Taimyr, vi, 351. 

Tainan, vii, 69, 365. 

Tainganfu, vii, 126. 

Taiohai, viii, 200, 201. 

Taipeh. See Taihoku. 

Taiping (Malaya), vii, 198, 202. 

— K., vii, 26. 

Tairen See Dalny. 

Taishan, vii, 126. 

Taiwan. See Formosa. 

Taiyuan, vii, 127. 

Taj, v, 45. 

Taj Mahal, vi, 205 (ill), 227. 
Tajiks, vi, 2^., 166. 

Tajomulco, iii, 270. 

Tajurrah Bay, v, 134. 

Takau, vii, 69, 265. 

Talda-makan Desert, vii, 152. 
Taku, vii, 87. 

Talavera, i, 109. 

Talca, iv, 227, 274. 

Talcahuano, iv, 228, 274. 
Talienwan, vi, 13; vii, 149. 
Tali-fu, vii, 140. 

Taltal, iv, 232. 

Tamani, vii, 69. 

Tamar R. (Tasmania), viii, 46. 
Tamatave, v, 243. 

Tamaulipas, iii, 210. 

Tamils and Tamil language, vi. 

187; vii, 5, 277. 

Tammerfors, ii, 194. 

Tampico, iii, 200, 208, 267. 
Tamsui, vii, 265. 

Tana L. See Tsana. 

— R., v, 146. 

Tanana, R., iii, 32. 

Tandil, iv, 191 (ill.). 

— Hills, iv, 190. 

Tanga, v, 143, 151, 266. 
Tanganyika, v, 143, 156, 165-70. 
Tangier, v, 68, 69 (ill.). 

Tanjong Priok, vii, 218. 

Tanjore, vi, 234. 

Tank, British, as used in Great 
War, i, 9 (ill.). 

Tanna (New Hebrides), viii, 134. 
Tanta, v, 12. 

Taoism, vii, 98. 

Taormina, i, 133. 

Tapajos, R., iv, X46. 

Tappa cloth, viii, 162. 

— painting, 163 (ill.). 

Tapti R., vi, 184. 

Tarapaca, iv, 235, 274. 

Tararua Ra., viii, 103. 

Tarascon, i, 76. 

Tarasp, i, 153. 

Tarawa (Gilbert Islands), viii, 
an. 

Taraw'era L., viii, 100. 

*— Mt., viii, 100. 

Tarija, iv, 122. 

Tarim R., vii, 152, 275. 

Tam R., i, 79. 80 
Tamopolj ii, 152. 

Tamow, ii, 152. 

Tarragona, i, 99. 

Tarsus, vi, 64. 

Tartars (Tatars), vi, 22. 47. 
Tarthar, vi, 106. 

Tashi-Lama, vii, 162, 164. 
Tashkend, vi, 25, 34, 35 (ill ). 
Tasman B., viii, 105. 

— Glacier, viii, 113. 

Tasmania, viii, 7, 43-7. 237. 238, 
262-4. 

Tatra Mts., ii, 29 (ill.), 149. 
Tatrafiired, ii, 31. 

Ta-tsien-lu, vii, 275. 

Tattooing among Burmese, vii, 
17, 18; in Japan, vii, 43 
among the Maoris, viii, 86 
among Polynesians, viii, 128 
Tatung, vii, 133. 

Taunus, i, 200. 

Taupo, L„ viii, 98. 

Tauranga, viii, 98. 

Taurus Mts., vi, 54 
Taus, ii, 256. 


Taviuni (Fiji Islands), viii, 157. 
Tay, R., i, 47. 

Taygetus, n, 103. 

Te Anau L., viii, no. 

Tea, in India, vi, 275; vii, 10, 
254; in Ceylon, Vii, 10; Japan, 
vii, 261; Formosa, vii, 266; 
China, vii, 270. 

Tees R., i, 250. 

Tegemsee, i, 222. 

Tegucigalpa, iii, 273. 

Tehama, vi, 127. 

Teheran, vi, 141, 147, 152, 154 
(ill.). 

Tehuantepec, Isthmus of, iii. 

185, 199, 265* 

Tejend R., vi, 28. 
Tekkc-Turcomans, vi, 27, 173. 
Tel-el-Amarna, v, 25. 
Tel-el-Kebir, v, 10. 

Telica, iii, 275. 

Telok Betong, vii, 226. 

Telugu language, vi, 187 277. 
Telzoa R.. iii, 101. 

Temes R., ii, 41. 

Temesvar, ii, 41. 

Tempe, Vale of, ii, 96. 
Tenasserim, vii, 13, 22, 258. 
Tenedos, vi, 59, 65. 

Teneriffe, v, 75. 

— Peak of, v, 75, 76 (ill.). 
Tenimber Is., vii, 253. 

Tennessee, iii, 131. 

— R., iii, 122, 132. 

Tenos I., ii, 106. 

Tensift, R., v, 72. 

Teodo, ii, 77. 

Tepelen, ii, 86. 

Teplitz, ii, 24. 

Ter R., i, 99. 

Terai, vi, 178. 204. 

Terek, ii, 220, 226. 

— R., ii, 190; vi, 44, 

Ternate, vii, 208, 250. 

Terneuzen Canal, i, 260. 

Terni, i, 127. 

Terror, Mt., viii, 233. 

Teschen, ii, 26. 

Tete, v, 1 86. 

Tetschen, i, 214. 

Tetuan, v, 68. 

Teutoburger Wald, i, 205, 
Teviotdale, i, 47. 

Texas, iii, 122, 131. 

Texel, i, 175. 

Tcxioco, iii, 266. 

Textiles, in Britain, i, 253; 
France, i, 257; Be^ium. i, 
259; Holland, i, 262; Switzer- 
land, i, 264. 

Thames (N.Z.), viii, 98. 

— R., i, 37, 56. 

— (Waihau) R. (N.Z.), viii, 98. 
Thanet Isle, i, 36. 

Thasos, ii, 126. 

Thaxted, i, 38. 

Thebes (Egypt), v, 26. 

— (Greece)j ii, 99. 

Theiss, R., ii, 29, 41, 256. 

The Pas, iii, 256. 

Thermopylae, ii, 98. 

Thessaly, ii, 98. 

Thetford, iii, 253. 

Thian-Shan Mts., vi, 36. 
Thomar, i, 116. 

Thomson Falls, v, 144. 

Thorn, ii, 160. 

Three Rivers, iii, 54, 253 
Thugs, vi, 199. 

Thun, L,., i, 146, 154. 

Thuringer Wald, i, 214. 
Thuringia, i, 214, 216 (ill.). 
Thursday I., viii, 62. 

Thurso, i, 49. 

Thyatira, vi, 62. 

Tiahuanaco, iv, 91, 122, 123 
(ill.). 

Tian-Shan, vi, 36; vii, 158, 275. 
Tibbus, v, 82. 

Tiber, R., i, 127, 129, 130* 
Tiberias, Sea ol, vi, 89, 90 (ill.), 
91. 

Tibesti Ra., v, 8a. 254. 


Tibet, vii, 161-8, 267, 275-6. 
Ticino (Canton), i, 149, 152, 270. 

— R., i, 124, 146, 154, 264. 
Tientsin, vii, 125, 268, 272. 
Tierra del Fuego, iv, 215, 239. 
Tiete R., iv, 1 58. 

Tiflis (government), vi, 41. 

— (town), ii, 224; vi, 41 (ill.), 
44, 45. 

Tiger, vi, 237, 238. 

Tignis, iii, 251. 

Tigr6, iii, 272; iv, 189, 198; v 
128. 

Tigris, R„ vi, 74, 75, 80, 106, 
108, 1 12, 267. 

Tih, vi, 132, 135. 

Tilbuiy, i, 176. 

Tilsit, i, 232. 

Timaru, viii, 108. 

Timbuctoo, v, 92, 93 (ill.), 94. 
Timor 1., vii, 208, 251, 252, 283. 

— Laut I., vii, 253. 

Tin, in Poland, ii. 271; New 
South Wales, viii, 248; 
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